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O N T H E 


M L I TA RY SCIENCE, 


WHICH COMPREHENDS THE 


GRAND OPERATIONS or WAR, 


AND 
GENERAL RULES for convuctiNG an ARMY in the FIELD, 


Founded upon PRINCIPLES for the ImexoveMENT of the ſame, 


WITH. OCCASIONAL NOTES: 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


Tur MANNER or ATTACKING any DEFENDING 


MILITARY Pos rs, ViLLAGEs, CHURCcH-VARDS, MiLLs, Hovses, &c. 
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I N G. 
S IRE, 


M V leiſure hours have enabled me to finiſh what 


my zeal for the ſervice made my amuſement; and 


deſpairing to acquire Military Merit by any other 
means, this war, than by laying this Work at 
Your MajesTyY's feet, I am induced to publiſh 
it, with the hope to convince my ROYAL. 
MasTER, that I have ftudied the theory of 
my profeſſion, and wiſh to be employed in the 
practice of it. 

5 a Ir 
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iy DEDICATION 


II is the obſervation of one of the wiſeſt of the 


FNRoman Hiſtorians, that war is, in a particular man- 


ner, the province of a PRINCE; and that though 
civil accompliſhments are by no means to be neg- 
lected; yet to the perſon of the SOVEREIGN 
more immediately belongs the merit and praiſe of 
being a good General; and, indeed, as it is among 
the principal duties of a K IN, to protect his 
ſubjects from foreign invaſions, and check the at- 
tempts of ambitious and aſpiring Tyrants, and to 
guard againſt the encroachments of powerful neigh- 
bours, nothing can be more evident, than that a 
due inſtitution in the art of war, ought to be 


conſidered as an eſſential part of the ſtudy of a 


PRINCE, who is ultimately the judge of the 
conduct of his Officers. 


Ir is much to be lamented, SIR E, that, 


heretofore, your general Officers, who have com- 


manded armies, were not expreſsly ordered by 


Your MaJjesTY to tranſinit, in writing, and un- 
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D E DIC ATI ON. v 
der their own hands, a particular account of all 
their obſervations, intended operations, and original 
motives which induced them to engage an enemy, 
or a& as they did. 


SUCH memorials, in my humble opinion, would be 
of the greateſt advantage to all thoſe of the preſent 
times, to whom your MA JESTY would vouch- 
ſafe to communicate them, and to thoſe that in 
future ſhould enjoy the benefit of reading them; 
and it would more than probably, make all your 
MAI EST 's Commanders the more circumſpect 
in forming their final reſults, when they ſhould 
know, that ſo great and exact a judge of reaſon, 
as Your MAI EST is, would ſtill examine the 
project, and ability in the execution. 


Your MAJESTyY's particular inquiries into the 
ſtate, condition, and diſcipline of your troops in 
every quarter of the world, and your ſolicitude to 
procure them every poſſible aſſiſtance and rel ief, 


a 2 cannot 


vi J 
cannot fail to excite the higheſt ſenſe of Your 


MA] ESF v's goodneſs, in the breaſt of every 
ſubject, and the warmeſt gratitude and exertion 


in every Officer and ſoldier. 


IF this Book ſhould prove acceptable to Your 
MJ EST y, I ſhall obtain the utmoſt of my 
wiſhes, it being the greateſt ambition of my heart, 
ever to act ſo as to merit my moſt GRAC1louUus 


SOVEREIGN's approbation, and to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Your MAJEST Y's 
Moſt dutiful, 


And moſt faithful 
Subject and Servant, 


FoxT HARVE, 
BusHEY, HERTS. 


February 26, 1780. THOMAS SIMES. 
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TO-THE 


SUBSCRIBE RS, 


My Lorps and GENTLEMEN, 


F ROM the ſmall experience I have had in the field, 
perhaps I may be cenſured for aſſuming this taik ; but as 
it proceeds from that zeal, which ariſes from a ſincere 
attachment for His MajzsTy's ſervice I hazard the pub- 
lication; may I not humbly preſume you will indulge me 


with your protection, though I ſhould happen to fail in 


the execution. 


ConriDiNnG in this hope, and that you may find the uſeful in- 
termingled with the amuſing, is the ſincere with of him, who 


has the honor to be, with all due gratitude and reſpect, 


My Lorps and GenTLEMEN, 


Your moſt obedient, 
And much obliged, 


Humble Servant, 


THOMAS SIMES. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT T. 


THROUGH the whole of the Work, the Author has endea- 


voured to avoid prolixity as much as poſſible, but repetitions 
could not be helped conſiſtently with the nature of the ſub- 
fect. As he neceſſarily vad recourſe to ſeveral antient, as 
zoell as modern authors; from the firſt he has extradted their 
ſenſe, diveſted of their obſcurity ; and as to the latter, the diſ- 
cipline and maneuvring of the Britiſh troops of late years, 
having undergone ſo many changes, and light troops formed 
for action, that he has been under the neceſſity of expunging 
ſuch parts as were become obſolete, and by um * ww 


to adapt them to the — theatre of war. 


It is but guſtice in him to ſay, that he is very much in- 
debted to the ſeveral authors, for their military knowledge, al- 
though unable, with due benefit to the reader, firitly and 
faithfully to quote them. 
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* Lieut. Gen. M*Kenzie, Marines, 
Chatham Diviſion. 


* Lieut. Gen. H. Smith, Marines, 
Portſmouth Diviſion. 


Lieut- 
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Lieut. Gen. Francis M*Lane, Col. 
of the 82d Regt, of Foot. 


MAJOR-GENERALS. 


+ * Maj. Gen. W. Style, of the 3d 
Regt. of Foot. 


* Maj. Gen. Henry Liſter, Cold 
Stream Regt. of Foot Guards. 


* Maj. Gen. E. Maſſey, Col. of the 
27th Regt. of Foot. 


Maj. Gen. R. Skene, of the 59th 
Regt. of Foot, and Adj. Gen. 
in N. B. 


Maj. Gen. J. Gabbet, Col. of the 
66th Regt. of Foot. 


+ * Maj. Gen. V. Jones, Col. of the 
62d Regt. of Foot. 


* Maj. Gen. W. Faucitt, Col. of 
the 1 5th Regt. of Foot, and Go- 
vernor of Graveſend and Tilbury 
Fort, | 


+* Maj. Gen. G. Morriſon, Col. of 


the 75th Regt. of Foot, and 
Quarter-Maſter-Gen. of his Ma- 
jeſty's Forces. 


* Maj. Gen. T. Clarke, Cold Stream 
Regt. of Foot Guards. 


+. Maj. Gen. E. Mathew, Col. of 
the 62d Regt. of Foot. 


4 * Maj. Gen. F. Smith, of the 1oth 


Regt. of Foot, and Aid-de-Camp 
to the King. 


+ * Maj. Gen. W. Thornton, of the 
1ſt Regt. of Foot Guards. 


+ * Maj. Gen. G. Ogilvie, of the 3d 
Regt of Foot Guards. 


KNIGHTS. 


+ Sir C. Gould, Knt. L. L. D. Judge 
Advocate- Gen. of his Majeſty's 
Forces, M. P. 


+ * Sir T. Fowke, Knt. Lieut. Col. 
of the 3d Regt. of Foot Guards, 


and Equery to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. 


COLONELS. 


+ Col. J. Bramham, of the Corps of 
Engineers, and Lieut. Governor 


of the Royal Military Academy, 
Wookwich. 


+ Col. A. St. Leger, of the Duke of 
Ruiland's Regt. of Foot. 


* Col. W. Roy, of the Corps of 


Engineers, and 9 
Maſter-Gen. 


Col. 
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Col. W. Dalrymple, of the 14th 


Regt. of Foot, and Quarter-Maſter 
Gen. of his Majeſty's Forces in 
America. 


Col. S. Douglas, Halt-pay. 
Hon. Col. E. Stopford, of the 


66th Regt. of Foot, M. P. 


Col. J. Fletcher, of the 32d Regt. 
of Foot. 


Hon. Col. A. Brown, M. P. 


+ * Col. T. Deakon, of the iſt Regt. 


of Foot Guards, and Groom of 
the Bed Chamber to his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland. 


+* Hon. Col. T. Bruce, 65th 
Regt. of Foot, and Aid-de-Camp 
to the King, 


+ Col. J. Adeane of the iſt Troop 
of Horſe Guards, and Aid- de- 
Camp to the King. 


+ Col. E. Smith of the 2d Troop of 
Horſe Grenadier Guards. 


+ Col. P. Skene of the 69th Regt. 
of Foot. 


+ * Col. T. Marriott, Marines, Chat- 


ham Diviſion. 


+ Col. S. Stanton, Col. of the 
Regt. of Foot. 


_ * Lieut. Col. R. Raitt, Half pay. 


+ * Col. J. Capper, Eaſt India Ser- 
vice, and Commiſſary General at 
Madras. 


4 * Col. J. Braithwaite, Eaſt India 


Service. 


+ Col. R. Hippiſley Coxe, of the So- 
merſet Regt. M. P. 6 + copies 


+ Col. J. M. Rebew, Eaſtern Eſſex 
Regt. M. P. | 


+ Col J. Parker, South Devonſhire 
Regt. M. P. 


+ * Col. S. Harvey, of the Weſt 
Riding Yorkſhire Regt. 


+ Col. A. Vanſittart, of the Berk» == 
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LIEUTENANT.-CoLONELS. 


Lieut. Col. E. Windus, Half- pay. | 1 


* Lieut. Col. J. Campbell, Half- pay. 


+ * Lieut. Col. D. Home, Lieut. 
Governor of Cheſter. 


+ * Lieut. Col. J. Wrighton, Maj. 
to Chelſea College. 


+ * Lieut. Col. W. Morris, In- 
valids. N 


Lieut. 


nne 


Lieut. Col. J. Callander, of the 13th 
Regt. of Dragoons. | 


+ * Lieut. Col. T. Biſshopp, of the 
Coldſtream Regt. of Foot Guards, 
and one of the. Equeries to His 
Majeſty. 

* Lieut. Col. T. Fraſer, of the 1ſt 
Battalion of the Royal. 


+ Lieut. Col. A. Williamſon, of the 
18th Regt. of Foot, and Deputy 
CON OD 


Lieut. Col. J. Gordon, of the 5oth 
Regt. of Foot. 


* Lieut. Col. A. Bertie, of the 1ſt 
Regt. of Foot Guards. 


Lieut. Col. H. Shawe, 
Regt. of Foot. 


Lieut. Col. C. Vallancey, of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

* Lieut. Col. M. Coxe, of the 1ſt 

Regt. of Foot Guards. 

Hon. Lieut. Col. J. T. Deburgh, 
of the iſt Regt. of Foot Guards. 


| +*® Lieut. Col. M. Bolton, of the 


8th Regt. of Foot. 


+ Lieut. Col. H. Powill, of the 1 5 
Regt. of Foot. 


+ * Lieut. Cal. R. Donkin, of che 
8 Regt. of Foot. 5 


of the 11th 


T Lieut. Col. W. Dalrymple, of the 
Queen's Royal Regt. of Foot. 


+ Lieut. Col. J. Lumſdain, of the 
Battalion of the Royal. 


Lieut. Col. J. Campbell, late of the 
22d Regt. of Foot. 


Lieut. Col. — Campbell, alf. pay 


Lieut. Col. M. Nickſon, late of the 
Queen's Royal Regt. of Foot. 


Lieut. Col. J. Barker, Ditto. 


+ Lieut. Col. T. Dundas, Lord Fau- 
conburgh's Regt. bp 

+ Lieut. Col. McIntoſh, of Col. Stan- 
ton's Regt. 5 

+ * Lieut. Col. W. Holwell, of 
the 93d Regt. of Foot. 


Lieut. Col. E. Ilbert, of the South 
Devonſbire Regt. 


+ Lieut. Col. J. Bullock, of the Eaſtern 
Eſſex Regt. 

Lieut, Col. J. Oſborn, of the * 
hamſhire Regt. 


* Lieut. Col. L. Feyrac, late of the 
Royal 1r1/h. 
MAJORS. 


* Maj. P. Labelier, Half. pay. 
n © "Maj. 
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SUBSCRIBE R 8. 


Maj. F. Marſh, 65th Regt. of Foot. 


* Maj T. Heathcoate, Marines, Por!/- 
mouth Diviſion. 


* Maj. M. Wemys, Ditto. 
Maj. W. Rotheram, Ditto. 
* Maj. H. Fletcher, Ditto. 


* Maj. P. Dambon, of the Queen's 
Royal Regt. of Foot. 


Maj. J. Macdonald, of the 81ſt Regt. 
of F. ot. 


Maj. A. Cathcart, of the 10th Regt. 
of F oot. 


Maj. R. Douglas, of the 47th Regt. 
of Foot. 


** 


Maj. A. Campbell, of the 7 Battalion 
of the Royal. 


Maj. W. Danſey, of the 33d Regt. 
| of Foot. 


Maj. J. Rennel, of the India Service. 


Maj. T. Revell, of the 3 


Regt. 


+ * Maj. J. Walter, of the Berk/bire 
Regt. | 


Maj. R. Pering, of the South Devon- 
ſhire Regt. 


+ Maj. J. Fell, Eaſtern Eſer Regt. 


Maj.G. Alexander, late of the Queen 5 
Royal Regt. | 


+ Maj W. Brereton » Bath. 


CAPTAINS. 
* Capt. F. Hale, of the Eaſtern Eſex 
Regt. M. P. 


* Capt. T. Archbold, of Marines, 
Portſmouth Diviſion. 


+ Capt. T. Beckford, of the 1ſt 
Troop of Horſe Grenadiers. 


Capt. R. Bennet, of the 2d Batta- 


lion of the Royal. 


+ Capt. J. Blatch, of the Eaſtern Eſſex 


Regt. 


Capt. A. Botet, of the roth Regt. of 
Foot. 


+ Capt. Rd. W. wil. Briſtol, of the 
1 ſt Troop of Horſe Guards. 


+ is Capt. A. Buttle, of the Marines, 
Chatham Diviſion. 


Capt. J. Carapion, of the 1 {t Battalion 


1 


of the Royal. 


Capt. E. Cheſter, of he Eaſtern Eſſex 


Regt. 


+ * Capt. G. Churchelle, of the 1 5th 
Regt. of Light Dragoons. 


® + Capt. 
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+ Capt. Lieut. and Adj. D. Collins, 
ofthe Marines, Chatham Diviſion. 


Capt. J. Dudingſton, of the 1ſt Bat- 


talion of the Royal. 


1 Capt. P. Dennis, of the Eaſtern E/ 


ſex Regt. 


Capt. A. Duffee, 58th Regt. of Foot. 


Capt. F. Faulkner of the iſt Battalion 
of the Royal. 


Capt. H. Flood, Invalid Company. 


+ * Capt. E. Gray, of the Board of 
Works. 


Capt. G. Grant, of the 58th Regt. of 
Foot. 


Capt. — Green, of 1ſt Battalion of 
the Royal. | 

Capt. S. Gually, of the 2d Battalion 
of the Royal. 


Capt. J. Higginſon, of the oth Regt. 
of Foot. 


Capt. J. Hamon, Half-pay. 


Capt. W. Hornby, of the Eaſtern 


Middleſex Regt. 
+ Capt. John Horſefall. 


* Capt. Lieut. ]. Jackſon, Half. pay 


Capt. N. Imrie, of the 2d Battalion 
of the Royal. 


Capt. W. Johnſton, Dublin. 


Capt. A. Irvine, of the 2d —— 
of the Royal. 

Capt. J. Llewellin, of the Glamorgan- 
/hire Regt. 

Capt. W. Long, of the 57th Regt. of 
Foot. 


+ Capt. G. Loveing, of the 1 3th Regt. 
of Foot. 


+ ® Capt. S. Malcher, late of the 
Queen's Royal Roge. 2 Books. 
Capt. T. Metcal fe, of the India 

Service. | 


Capt. Lieut. E. Mingay, of the 66th 
1 of Foot. 


Capt. _ - Monckton, of the 87th Regt. 
of Foot. 


Capt. J. Mompeſſon, of the 8th 
Regt. of Foot. 


+ * Capt: J. Murray, of the 8oth 
Regt. of Foot. 


+ Capt. P. Newton of the Eaſtern 


Eſex Regt. 


Capt. and Adj. O. Nicholls, of the 1ſt 


Battalion of the Royal. 
Capt. G. Nicholls, Ditto. 


+ Capt. C. Neſbit, of the 12th Regt. 
of Foot. 
SA | Capt. 
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Capt. S. M. Rebow, of the Eaſtern 
Eſex Regt. 


+ Capt. W. Roberts, King's Road. 


+ Capt. J. Robinſon, 1ſt Troop of 
Horſe Grenadier Guards. 


Capt. C. Rooke, of the 3d Regt. of 
Foot Guards. 


Capt, J. Rudhall of the Monmouth- 
ire Regt. 


+ Capt. G. Smith, of the Royal Regt. 
of Artillery. 


Capt. W. Spaight, of the 65th Regt. 
of Foot. 


| Capt. W. Seward, of the Marines, 


Portſmouth Diviſion. 


+ * Capt. B. Shawe, late of the 
Queen's Royal Regt. 


Capt. E. Sparke, of the South, Devon- 
ſire Regt. 


+ Capt. and Adj. E. Thorley, of the 
Eaſtern Eſex Regt. 


+ Capt: Lieut. Trollope, of the Ma- 
rines, Portſmouth Diviſion. 


Capt. T. Wallace, of the iſt Batta- 
lion of the Royal. 


Capt. P.Wauchope, of the ;oth Regt. 


of Foot. 


+ Capt. C. Whaley, of the Eaſtern 
Eſex Regt. SD 
Capt. — Whitfield, of the I gſmin- 

fter Middleſex Regt. 
Capt. R. Rich Wilford, of the 
Queen's Royal Regt. of Foot. 


Capt. W. Williams, of the Ma- 
rines, Chatham Diviſion, 2 + 
1 common. 

Capt. J. Wiſe, of the South Devon- 
ſhire Regt. 


Engineer Kiſſelbach, of the India 


Service. 


LIEUTENANTS. 


+ Hon. Lieut. , G. Fitzwilliam, 
of the iſt Troop of Horſe Grena- 
dier Guards. 


Lieut. — Adeane, of the 1ſt Troop 
of Horſe N Guards. 


Lieut. T. W 40 the Eaſtern 1/7; 1. 
Ager Regt. 


Lieut. and Adi ub. of the Ma- 
rines, Porimoutb Diviſion. 


Lieut. T. Binh of the goth Regt. 
of Foot. 


4 7 d 


Thins W. Bertwick of theRoyal 
Regt. of Artillery. 


Lieut. 


UG e 


Lieut. J. Bouttell, of the Eaſtern E/- 
ſex Regt. 


* Lieut. G. C. Braithwaite, of the 19th 
Regt. of Light Dragoons. 


Lieut. G. Brown, of the roth Regt. of 
Foot. 


Lieut. J. Brownſon, of the Eaſtern 
Eſſex Regt. 


Lieut. C. Callander, of the 67th Regt. 


of Foot. 


Lieut. — Campbell, of the Marines, 
Portſmouth Diviſion. 


Lieut. A. Campbell, of the iſt Batta- 
lion of the Royal. 


Lieut. }. Campbell, ditto. 


* Lieut. and Adj. W. A. Cane, of the 
Eaſtern Kent Regt. | 


Lieut. W. Clerk, of the 1ſt Battalion 
of the Royal. | 


Lieut. ], Cole, Weſtern Middl eſex 
Militia. 


+ * Lieut. W. Colvill, of the 79th 
or Royal Liverpool Volunteers. 


+ Lieut. P. Couticne, of the Royal 
Regr. of Artillery. 


1 C. Craufurd, of the 2d Battalion 
of the Royal. 


Lieut. R. A. Dilworth, 
landſſire Regt. 


of the Rut- 


+ Laeut. J. Fell, of the Eaſtern E/ex 
Regt. 


Lieut. T. Fraſer, of the iſt Battalion 
of the Royal. 


Lieut. J. Gill, of the 6 5th Regt. 


of 7oot. 
Lieut. W. Glaſcot, Half-pay. 


Lieut. F. W. Green, of the 1ſt Bat- 
talion of the Royal. 


+ Lieut. J. Hanchet, of the Eaſtern 
Eſſex Regt. 


Lieut. J. Harris, Half- pay. 


Lieut. S. Jenkin, of the Marines, 
Portſmouth Diviſion. 


Lieut. F. King, of the Second Batta- 
lion of the Royal. 


Lieut. H. Lamb, of the Eaſtern E/ſex 


Regt. 
Lieut. B. Marlow, of the Royal 
Regt. of Artillery. 


Lieut. R. Mein, of the 1ſt Battahon 
of the Royal. 


Lieut. — Monckton, of the 18th 
Regt. of Foot. 


Lieut. R. Phillips, Half-pay. 


Lieut. R. Roriſon, late of the 35th 
Regt. of Foot. 


Lieut. 
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Lieut. H. Stevens, of the Eaſtern E/ 
ſex Regt. | 


Lieut. C. Smith, of the Royal Regt. 
of Artillery. 

Lieut. — Spooner, of Col. Stanton's 
Regt. 


Lieut. C. Thorley, of the Queen” 8 
Royal Regt. 


* Lieut. R. Tremell's, of the ef- 
minſter Volunteers. 


Lieut. S. Winter, of the Eaſtern Mid- 
dleſex Regt. 


ENSIGNS, &c. 


+ Honourable Enſ. W. Shirley, of the 
Coldſtream Regt. of Guards. 


En. Player Blommas, of the Eaſtern 
Middleſex Regt. | 


Enſ. J. Brown, of the Eaſtern Efex 
Regt. | 


Enſ. J. Campbell, of the iſt Battalion 
of the Royal. 


Enſ. J. Campbell, Ditto. 


Enſ. and Adj. Bennet Cuthbertſon, of 
the Nortbamptonſbire Regt. 


+ Enſ. J. H. Harriſon, of the Eaſtern 
Eſjex Regt. 


Eaf. — King, of hs Eaſtern 1 
Regt. ä 

Enſ. J. Mackay, of the iſt Battalion 
of the Royal. 


Cornet — Monckton, of the 2 Regt. 
of Dragoons. 


Enſ. S. Mortimer, of the Eaſtern 
Eſſex Regt. 


Enſ. D. Pitman, of the 1{t Batta- 
lion of the Royal. 


Enſ. J. Stuart, of the 3d Regt. of 
Foot Guards. | 


Enſ. M. Thorley, of the Eaſtern E/- 
ſex Regt. 


Enſ. W. Thornton, of the iſt Regt. 
of Foot Guards. 


Enſ. D. 22 of the iſt Batta- 
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Enſ. i of ba 18th Regt. of 
Foot. 


+ * Mr. Patience. Thomas Adams, 
Buſhey, Herts. | 


* William Alcock, El; Wi aterford, 
Ireland. 


John Arabin, EQ. 


Mr. Almon, Piccadilly. 
T George 


B 

+ George Byng, Eſa; M. P. 

+ Cornelius Bolton, Efq; M. P. 
Mr. W. Baldwin, Strand. 

Mr. Becket, Adelphs. 

Mr. Bew, Paternoſter-Row 
Edward Bearcroft, Eſq. 

Mr. Sterne Bell, India Service. 
Mr. Burnet, Strand, 
books. | 
Mr. —— Barry, Tool reer. 


25 common 


C 
Anthony Chamier, Eſq; M. P. 


+ * Richard SIE» 5 Eſq; Bg 
Herts. 


Mr. John Clarke, n 
ads 
Mr. John Davis, War-Office. 


Mr. Davis, Sackville-Rreet. 
Mr. Davis, Ludgate-hll. 


Thomas Deſbriſay, Eſq; Lieut. Gov. 


Mr. Divine, Bury-ſtreet. 
Mr. Dodiley, Pall-mall. 


Mr. Donaldſon, St. Paul's 8 Church- 
yard. ? 


CTY LTC EB ERAS 


E 


+ Joſeph Edmonſon, Eſq; F. S. A. 
Warwick-ſtreet. 


Mr. Millan Egerton, of the Royal Mi- 
litary Academy, HYookwich. 


F 
+ Martin Fonnereau, Eſq; M. P. 


* Mr. William Faden, oppoſite Nor- 
thumberland-houſe. 


Mr. Faulder, New Bond. ſtrect. 
Mr. Fiſk, Edward-/treet. 


H 


+ * Rev. Mr. William Hawtayne, 
Buſhey, Herts. 


+ Charles Heathcoate, Eſq; one of 


the Commiſſioners of the Taxes. 


+ Mr. Heath, Norman-/treet, 
Engraver of the Plate. 
+ Mr. Chriſtopher Holdſworth, New 


Inn. 


Mr. Samuel Hooper, Duke's-Court. 
Mr. Richard Hughes, Dcver-fireer. 


Nr Charles Hutton, L. L. D. and 
F. R. S. Profeflor of Mathematics 
and Artillery to the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich. 


I 


+ * Hon. William Henry Irby. 
Robert 
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* Robert Jenner, Eſq; Proctor to the 
Admiralty. ; 


R. Johnſton, Eſq. Cathercat»h1ll, Herts. 
L 
Mr. Landman, F. R. S. Profeſſor of 


Fortification and Artillery to the 
Royal Military Academy, Hoalwrxh. 


Mr. Lochee, Royal Military Academy 
Little-Chelſea, and 24 Members. 


M 
Samuel Meredith, Eſq. 
Mr. Chriſtopher Meredith, Water-ſtreet. 
Mr. J. Millan, Vhitehall. 

3 
+. W. S. Neligan, Eſq. Caſtle:ſtreet. 
Robert Nicholl, Eſq. Buſhey, Herts. 
John Nixon, Eſq. Dublin. 
5 - 
+ * William Plumber, Eſq. M. P. 
Mr. William Parker, Nerfolk-ftreet. 
Mr. Robert Parſons, Buſhey, Herts. 


Mr. Henry Portſmouth, Surgeon to 
the 69 Regt. of Foot. | 


Pugh and Duncan, Contractors for 
Sold. ers“ Neceſſaries, Panton-/treet. 


R 
p. Richardſon, Eſq. Great:Ruſſe!-/treet, 


I +, 1 common. 
William Roberts, Eſq. King's Road. 
Mr. John Reynell, Piccadilly. © 
Mr. Riley, Curzm-ftreez. 
Mr. — Ryan, Termyn-ftreet. 


8 


+ Samuel Sands, Eſq. Great: Ormand- 
ſtreet. | 


Frederick Stanton, Eſq. Southampton- 
„ he 


John Strong,. Eſq. 


| Paulet St. John, M. D. 


Mr. — Stockate. 


Mafter Henry Simes, Fort Harvey, 
Buſhey, Herts. 


* Mr. Felix Smith, Watford, Herts. 
1 


Mr. William Thiſelton. 

* Mr. Francis Tompkins, Army Hoſ- 
pital, Half-pay, Oxendon-ftreet. 

Mr. William Tompkins, nd;aService. 

John Wallace, Eſq. 

+ Rev. Archdeacon Wardlow. 

William Wardlow, Eſq. 

James Webber, Eſq. 


+ John Wright, 'Eſq. 
THE 
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MILITARY SCIENCE 


Of the PREPARATIONS before taking the FIELD, and the MARCH 
of an ARMY on leaving its Quarters to go into CANTONMENTS. 


„55 HE Quarter-Maſter General, his Deputy, or an able En- 
* ** N 1 gineer ſhould ſufficiently reconnoitre the country and 
4 25 1 * a navigable rivers, to obtain a juſt knowledge of them and 
e enemy, before he ventures to form his routs. If ſtrongeſt 


E * in cavalry, plain and open ground ſhould be preferred; if 
— =O ſuperior in infantry, chooſe a ſituation full of encloſures, 


ditches, moraſſes, and eminences. 


Tur time for an army to march out of winter- quarters, is always 
regulated by the plan which the General has formed for the enſuing 


campaign. They leave them very early _ when they are at a diſtance 


from the country where the war is to be carried on; but later, if, by 


Goat ſituation, the operations of the campaign can be commenced after having 
B made 
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made two or three marches : but whether, -by the ſituation of the quarters, 


the army is enabled to enter immediately on the campaign, or whether it 
muſt be firſt of all cantoned, the magazines ſhould be fo ſituated as always 
to be within reach, eſpecially in that early ſeaſon of the year, when there can 


be no forage upon the ground, and conſequently the cavalry muſt be ſubfiſted 
out of the magazines. 


THe magazines ought to be diſtributed about in different parts, that the 
troops may have leſs way to go for their forage. 


TE General is to iſſue his orders to the Intendant of the army for what- 
ever regards the magazines, and to mark thoſe places to him where he ſhould 
have them eſtabliſhed ; and for the greater ſecurity of theſe places, there muſt 
be troops poſted in them ; the roads ſhould be good, and the communications 
well guarded, by which means the convoys will arrive in ſafety. 


THe diſtribution of the magazines ſhould be regulated by the movements 
which the General foreſees the army will make on leaving its quarters, ſup- 
poſing it leaves them when there is only dry forage ; but if the army is in an 


enemy's country, and their forage upon the ground, it is certainly better to 


reſerve the magazines intire, by which not only great trouble will be avoided 
in tranſporting the forage, but alſo a great expence ſaved. 


Or what nature ſoever the country may be (an enemy's country is ſup- 
poſed) it ſhould be foraged in front as much as poſſible, in order to reſerve 
that which 1s in the rear, that, when the campaign 1s over, it may be laid 
up in barns; &c. if this precaution is not attended to, the army will be deſti- 
tute of forage at its return, and will in courſe be obliged to draw it from 
home, and conſume thoſe magazines which were before ſpared ; conſequently 
there will be nothing ſaved, the expence will only have been deferred, but it 
will be increaſed by tranſporting the forage from the magazines to the army. 


Tu forming of the magazines ſhould never be delayed till the time for 


opening the campaign approaches. The Intendant, purſuant to the General's 
order, ſhould lay in the proviſions during the winter, and diſtribute them in 


the 
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the frontier towns, by which means they can eaſily be tranſported to what- 
ever place the General may order. By theſe precautions, the General will not 
only avoid the inconveniency of being obliged to wait till there is forage upon 


the ground, but he will be enabled to be the firſt in the field. 


Tux ſame precautions ſhould alſo be taken with reſpe& to the artillery ; 
whether for that wanted for a ſiege, if it is intended to open the campaign 
by that operation, or whether for that which is neceſſary in the courſe of a 
campaign, it ſhould be aſſembled upon the glacis of the frontier towns, or 
rather upon that of the conquered places; the more it is within reach of 
readily joining, the ſooner the operations will be commenced. 


From prudence in the execution of theſe diſpoſitions, as well for maga- 
zines and for the artillery, as for every thing that is neceſſary to an army, it 
follows, that a General hath often formed a fiege, or at leaſt inveſted a place, 
and compleated his lines of circumvallation * before the enemy could be in a 
condition of coming out of his quarters; he will likewiſe have made many 
marches, and have poſſeſſed himſelf of many advantageous poſts, without the 
enemy having it in his power to oppoſe him. 


* Circumvallation, or line of circumvallati on, implies a fortification of earth, conßiſting of a parapet 
and trench made round the town intended to be beſieged, when any moleſtation is apprehended from parties 
of the enemy which may march to relieve the place. 


| Before the attack of a place is begun, care is to be taken to have the moſt exact plan of it poſſible ; and 
upon this the line of circumvallation and the attack are projected: This line being a fortification oppoſed to 
an enemy that may come from an open country to relieve the befieged, ought to have its defences 
directed againſt them, that is, ſo as to fire from the town; and the beſiegers are to be encamped behind this 
line, and between it and the place. The camp ought to be as much as poſſible out of the reach of the ſhot 
of the place; and the fine of circumvallation, which is to be farther diſtant from the place than the camp, 
ought much 1 more to be out of the reach of its artillery, 


As cannon are never to be fired from the rear of the camp, this line mould be upwards of 1200 
from the place; we will ſuppoſe its diſtance fixed at 1400 fathoms from the covert-way. The depth of the 
camp may be computed at about 30 fathoms, and from the head of the camp to the line of circumrallation, 
120 fathoms, that the army may have room to draw up in order of battle at the head of the camp behind 
the line. This diſtance, added to the 30 fathoms, makes 150 fathoms, which being added to the 1400 
makes 1550 fathoms, for the diſtance of the line of circumvallation from the covert- way. The top of this 
Ane is generally twelve feet broad, and ſeven feet deep; the parapet runs quite round the top of it, and at 
certain diſtances, is frequently ſtrengthened with redoubts and ſmall forts ; the baſe eighteen feet wide, the 
height within ſir, 5 on the outſide five feet, with a banquet of three wide and one and a hulf high. 
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Tux fucceſs of the General's deſign is aſcertained by his own forecaſt, and! 


the diſpatch with which his. orders are executed.. Negligence and floth are 
always productive of miſcarriages. | 


In great affairs,” ſays Cardinal 4 Out, in a letter to M. Villeroy, © in 
& order to avoid: a great evil, or to gain a great good, one muſt venture, and 
put ſomething to the riſk, and reſolve at once, and without delay, to get- 
out of a bad ſituation in the briſkeſt and quickeſt manner. poſſible.” 


A GENERAL ſhould: obſerve, that in order to make an army come out af 
its Quarters, and cauſe it to be cantoned within a march of the country where 
he deſigns to commence the operations, he muſt order all the troops to leave 
their quarters together; aſſemble them in many bodies, in different frontier 
towns, proportioning the marching days to the diſtance of the quarters, and 
the rendezvous that ſhall haye been appointed for them, that they may arrive 
on the day appointed, and that from thence they may march in a body ta 


the place where they are to canton, 


ALL the bodies march either in the number of columns, that the ſituation 
of the country will allow, and arrive at the cantonment together, or elſe they 
may march ſeparately and arrive on different days; but in either of theſe 
caſes, the cantonments for each regiment ought: to have been marked out; 


and, if poſſible, forage for at leaſt three or four ** diſtributed to 1 
quarter. 


In the marching- orders which are ſent to each commanding-officer, the 
ſituation and name of the place where each regiment is to canton, ſhould be 


expreſſed; whether on the right, the left, or in the center; the diſcipline to be 


obſerved; the place where to go and. receive orders, and that where to receive 


forage ſhould alſo be ſpecified. 


Tnoors, when upon a march, ſhould always: obſerve the moſt exact diſs 
eipline, and never be ſuffered to advance, but in the ſame order, and with 
the ſame precaution, as if they were in danger of being moleſted or attacked. 


WHENEVER: 
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WHENEVER an army is cantoned, it is generally in an enemy's country; 
therefore, for the better ſecurity of the cantonments, there ſhould be at leaſt 
one place that may ſerve for a ſupport. In 1746, Bruſels was the center of 
the cantonments of M. Saxe's army. In 1747, his quarters were ſuſtained by 
Arvers on the left, Malines and Lowvain ſupported the center, and Namur the 
right. If no place of this ſort can be found, the army muſt then march out 
together and encamp, inſtead of going into cantonments.. 


As the cantonments are properly nothing more than a halting quarter, 
where the troops are to remain till the ſeaſon permits them to take the field, 
till the proper quantity of forage is collected, or till the neceſſary prepara- 
tions for the intended operations are completed; they ſhould neceſſary be more | 
connected than the winter quarters; but as ſoon as the weather permits, and 
all the neceſſary preparations, which ſhould have been forwarded during the. 
winter, are finiſhed, there is then no time to be loſt: For an army will 
always find its advantage in encamping early, getting the ſtart of the enemy 
as much as it poſſibly can, and beginning the campaign, no matter by what. 
operations, before the enemy can have time to aſſemble. 


Tux greateſt Generals, formerly, have conſtantly adhered to this rule; and, 
in our times, it hath always been followed by Marſhal Saxe. The canton- 
ment of his army under Bruſſels, in 1746, and the famous march he made in 
1748, to inveſt Magſtricht, on leaving his quarters, are examples which ought 
to ſerve as models; but all theſe cafes, the varying of circumſtances muſt be 
attended to. 


IT is undoubtedly true, that an army commanded by one General, and who 
only receives orders from his Sovereign, ought to be in a condition to take the 
field on the ſhorteſt notice; but with a combined army, it is quite different. 


Ir any particular column, upon the march, preſents its flank to any one 
of the enemy's towns, although it is indiſpenſibly neceflary for every column 
to obſerve all poſſible order and diſcipline on. the march, yet this column 1s 
more particularly obliged to it; neceſſity makes it become a duty: but that it 
ſhould not be too much expoſed, ſome light cavalry ought to march upon its 
FOOTY flank,, 
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l flank, who ſhould be ordered to advance till they come within ſight of thoſe 
| towns. This column, whether conſiſting of infantry or cavalry, muſt detach 
ſome troops to ſuſtain the light cavalry in caſe they ſhould be attacked and 


repulſed. By poſting theſe detachments upon the flank, the enemy will be 
kept at a diſtance from the column, and the light cavalry ſuſtained. 
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Ix a word, every meaſure that ſhall appear neceſſary for the diſpoſition of 
the army on leaving its quarters, either to go into cantonments or to encamp, 
ought to have been provided for, and laid down with ſuch exactneſs, that 
there ſhall remain no obſtacle to prevent the army aflembling in a very 
few days. 


THe like attention is alſo requiſite for the artillery, the baggage-waggons 
for the infantry, the waggons for the proviſions, and the magazines of forage, 
Gl | as well as for every equipage that is neceflary for a campaign, ſo that they 
Ll | may be able to march on the ſhorteſt notice; and the General ſhould alſo be 
well aſſured, that before the army quits its cantonments, it ſhall be in a con- 
dition of entering the enemy's country, compleatly furniſhed with every thing 
1 neceſſary, both for ſubſiſtence and battle. 
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Wax the encampments is to be formed, the general officers, &c. are ap- 
| pointed to their ſeveral poſts and ſtations, and the army divided into brigades, 
| columns, wings, or lines, 
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1 oo MAGAZINES, SUBSISTENCE, &c. 


IF \AMINE makes greater havock in an army than the enemy, and is 
| more terrible than the bayonet. Time and opportunity may, help 
1 | to retrieve other misfortunes ; but where forage and proviſions have, not 
* been carefully provided, the evil is without remedy. The main and principal 

WO point 
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point in war, is to procure plenty of proviſions, and to deſtroy the enemy 
by famine. 


— POET Oey OTST EIT 


Ir was ſaid by a certain great General, that in order to have a good army, 
you muſt begin by providing well for the belly, which is the main ſpring of 
every operation. I ſhall divide this ſubject into two ſeparate branches; in 
the firſt of which, I ſhall mention the places where, and the manner how, to 
eſtabliſh your magazines; and in the other, I ſhall conſider the method of 
uſing and tranſporting them. 


Tur general rule is, to eſtabliſh your moſt conſiderable magazines in the 
rear of your army, and, if poſſible, in a fortified place. When Se, and 
Bohemia were the theatres of war, we fixed our grand magazines at Breſlar, 
on account of the Oder, which enabled us to recruit it with facility. 
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Ir your magazines are in front of your army, they are in danger of being 
loſt upon the leaſt rebuff; but if you fix them one in the rear of another, you 
act prudently, and a ſmall misfortune cannot cauſe your entire ruin. In the 
Electorate of Brandenburg, the beſt places for magazines are Spandau and 
Magdeburg; the latter, on account of the Elbe, would be moſt convenient in 
caſe of an offenſive war with Sexony ; but in a war againſt Bohemia, Schewerduits 


is the beſt place. 


IT is very neceſſary to be circumſpect in the choice of Commiſſaries, for if 
theſe gentlemen happen to be raſcals, the ſtate and the ſoldier will ſuffer con- 
ſiderably; you muſt therefore endeavour to find a Superintendant of known 
probity, who will frequently and minutely examine their conduct aud 
proceedings. | 


THERE are two methods of forming magazines; the firſt is, by ordering 
the principal gentry and the peaſants to ſupply the neceſſary quantity of 
grain, for which they are paid according to the tax of the finance chamber, or 
by deducting the ſum from their contributions: But if the country happens 
not to abound in forage, you mult agree with ſome Entrepreneur for the quan- 
tity required; this is the Commiſſary's buſineſs, who muſt ſign the agreement. 
| Ir 
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Ir is likewiſe neceſſary to conſtru& proper veſſels for tranſporting cora 
and forage. | 


4 


TrzsE Entrepreneurs ſhould never be employed but in caſes of abſolute 
neceſſity ; for in general, they are ſuch mere Jews, as to inhance the price of 
proviſions, and fell them as dear as they poſſibly can. 


Your magazines ſhould be formed as early as poſſible, that your army may be 
provided with every thing before it takes the field. If you wait too long, you will be 
hindered by the ice, or by the badneſs of the roads, from forming your 
magazines, except with the greateſt difficulty. 


Bes1Ds your regimental bread-waggons, the Commiſſary ſhould be provided 
with caiſſons capable of conveying a month's ſubſiſtence. 


Bur if there are navigable rivers, we muſt avail ourſelves of them, for 
without theſe, there can be no plenty of proviſions in an army. 


Your waggons ſhould be drawn by horſes; we have tryed oxen, but to 
our diſadvantage. Your waggon-maſters muſt take great care of their horſes, 
and the General ſhould be attentive; for by a loſs of horſes, your number 
of waggons is diminiſhed, and conſequently the quantity of ſubſiſtence, 


THERE is yet another reaſon, viz. that your horſes being not well fed, are 
unable to bear fatigue ; in conſequence of which, you loſe not only, on the 
march, the horſes themſelves, but the waggons, and the meal or bread they 
may contain: Such loſſes, frequently repeated, will diſconcert the moſt 
rational projects; therefore a prudent General, knowing this detail to be 1 im- 
portant in its conſequences, will not think it beneath his attention. 


In a war with Saxony, you muſt convey your ſubſiſtence upon the Elbe ; 
and in Sile %a, upon the Oder: In Pruſſia you have the ſea; but in Bohemia 
and Moravia, you muſt have recourſe to waggons. 


Ir 
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Ir is ſometimes neceſſary to eſtabliſh three or four magazines on the ſame 
line, as we did in Bohemia, in 1742; we had one at Pardubitx, one at Vienburg, 
one at Podjebrod, and another at Brandeis, that we might be able to march in 
a line with the enemy, and follow him to Prague, in caſe he had nen 
proper to take that rout. 


DvurixG our laſt campaign in Bohemia, Breſlau ſupplied Schweidnitz, and 
that place furniſhed Jeromirtx, and from thence we conveyed ſubſiſtence to 
the army. 


 Bes1DEs waggons, we had ſeveral iron ovens, the number of which not 
being found ſufficient, was afterwards augmented. You ſhould bake bread 
as often as you halt. On every expedition, you ſhould be provided with bread 
or biſcuit for ten days: Biſcuits is an excellent thing, but our ſoldiers do not 
like it in their broth, and are in general unacquainted with the uſe of it. 


Wren you march in an enemy's country, your meal muſt be depoſited in 
ſome neighbouring town, where you will place a garriſon. | 


Ix the campaign 1745, our magazine of meal was firſt at Neſtadi, then at 
Jeromirtx, and afterwards at Trautenau ; if we had advanced further, our next 


place of ſecurity would have been Pardubits. 


I HAVE ordered a hand mill to be provided for each company, which they will 
find to be extremely uſeful: The ſoldiers who work theſe mills, are to carry the 
meal to the baker, and to receive bread in return. Thus you will not only ſpare 
your magazines, but will, by theſe means, be frequently enabled to continue 
in a camp, which otherwiſe you would have been obliged to quit; beſides, 
fewer conyoys will be required. 


HavIN mentioned convoys, I ſhall here add what is V upon 
that oh 


You eſcort muſt be ſtronger or weaker in proportion to your apprehenſions 
from the enemy. It is proper to poſt detachments of infantry in the towns 
C through 
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through which the convoy is to paſs, in order to relieve the eſcort during their 


halt. Sometimes it is requiſite to cover your convoy by ſtrong detachments, | 


as was the caſe in Bohemia. 


In a mountainous, woody, or incloſed country, your convoy muſt be 
eſcorted by infantry, attended by a ſmall number of light horſe, which are to 
give notice of thoſe places where the enemy may form an ambuſcade. I have 


even employed infantry upon this duty, in an open country, and had reaſon to 
be ſatisfied. 


A GENERAL of an army can never uſe too much precaution for the ſecurity 
of his convoys 3 one good method is, to fend detachments to a conſiderable 
diſtance in front, in order to ſecure the defiles through which your convoy is 
to paſs, and to puſh your eſcort a league from the line of march towards the 
enemy. This will maſk your convoy, and ſecure it. 


SUTLERS, BEER, SPIRITS, &c. 


HEN you have any enterprize in view, your Commiſſaries muſt 
order all the beer and ſpirits upon the road, or near it, to be collected, 
that the army may be in no want of either, at leaſt during the firſt three or four 
days. As ſoon as you enter an enemy's country, you muſt ſecure all the 
brewers and diſtillers which are to be found in the —— and oblige 
them to furniſh a proper * of liquor. 


As to the Sutlers, they muſt be protected, particularly where the inhabitants 
have left the country, and where, conſequently, proviſions are not to be had 
for money; in that caſe, the peaſants have no right to expect lenity. 


Tux Sutlers, and ſoldiers' wives, are to be ſent out in ſearch of proviſions, 
roots, and greens; and the price muſt be ſo regulated, that the ſoldier may be 
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able to buy them, and the Sutler to make a reaſonable profit. In ſhort, every 
convoy ſhould be followed by ſome cattle for the ſubſiſtence of the private 
men, as well as the officers. N. B. In ſome ſervices, there is a douceur for 
the private men, and upon the niceſt calculation which I have made, on account 
of the great riſe of proviſion in Great Britain and Ireland, I am ſure the ſole 
cauſe of the great deſertion in our army, is owing to the very poor pittance they 
receive; for after paying for many articles, in ſome corps, I will venture to 
affirm, the ſoldier does not receive above Five Guineas and a Half to ſupport 
upon for the whole year ; but however diſtreſsful this may appear, and how- 
ever improper to introduce under the head of ſuch articles as before recited, 
yet I cannot drop the ſubject, or write without the feelings of an old Subaltern 
(which ſtation I was long in) ; I therefore now ſhall ſpeak of the Enſign, &c. 
and to which I ſhall add, a ſcheme of his expences, which, in a former publi- 
cation, I have before done. 


SCHEME of an ENSIGN's CONSTANT EXPENCE. 


| | By a Day. [By a Week. By Weeks. By 52 Weeks 
| I, 8. d. I. S. d. J. 8. d. I, 8. d. 
Breakfaſt ti!!!“ — — — 2 0 6 [o 3 6014 99 9 2 © 
Dinner — — — — — — — Oo 1 o |o 7 of 8 1 0 4 0 
Wine and beer — — — — — o 0 6 [oo 3 60 14 9 2 0 
Four ſhirts, 4 ſtocks, and 4 handkerchiefs a week — 0-0 3 $2 1 0 AY 36:8 
Four pair of ſtockings, and two night caps a week — 9 0-1 0:.0:91 0-2 44 4-30 4 
Hair powder, pomatum, ſoap, blackball, pens, a „ for ofv 205 © 8 
ink, wax, and wafers — — Es 

Soldier to dreſs your hair, ſhave you, ke. — — [o o 17 0 1 ofo 4 of 2 12 © 
Total — 0 2 6:5 o 17 11] 3 11 8046 11 8 
Your Subſiſtence — — — — — — — $4 15 © 
Balance — — —— — — —  ; 4 
Yearly Arrears — — — — —————] 7 4 3 

Total Balance — — — ſ—— 7 7 


1 Cloaths nor pocket-money included. 


BESsIDE this, when in barracks, there will be an additional expence for 
wathing of ſheets, pillow-caſes, bed-curtains, towels, and bed-rug. | 


C 2 | I HAVE 
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I Have a moſt particular regard for the honour of the ſervice, and am 
ſenſible how neceflary a proper appearance is to ſupport the true character, 
and how inadequate the pay of the gentlemen employed is to maintain 
it; I have therefore taken this opportunity to repreſent the diſtrefled 
condition of the Soldier; and though my inclination and my heart feels for 
the Enſign, yet I want words to do juſtice to the character, in order that, that 
Auguſt Aſſembly may relieve their wants, and put them upon a more reſpec- 
table footing, with reſpect to pay. In ſhort, the pay from the Colonel down, 
is by much too little, when we conſider, that the preſent pay was eſtabliſhed 
above a century ago, and at that time was worth thrice its preſent value. 


I HAveE heard it ſaid, that the Judges' ſalaries are raiſed on account of the 
dearneſs of travelling, &c. I do not diſapprove of the meaſure, their dignity 
and conſequence ought to be ſupported ;—Why then are not the Colonel's pay, 
and thoſe downwards ?—Have they more merit than the military ?—Do they 
go through more fatigues and hardſhips ?—Do they hazard more climates ?— 
Do they fight more battles Do they do more good for their country's ſer- 
vice? Why then are ſo honourable, ſo deſerving, and ſo reſpectable a part of 
the community to be thus neglected— The conſequences are, that we daily 
ſee a number of excellent officers ſelling out. oy 


Of DRY and GREEN FORAGE. 


ORAGE makes an eſſential part of the art of war: The country 
where it is intended to be, muſt firſt be reconnoitred; and in doing that, 
the diſpoſition muſt be made, the nuꝛaber of horſe and foot required to form 
the chain, 1s to be proportioned to the degree of danger, and the nature of 


the ſituation ; but you muſt endeavour to cover one fide effectually, if you | 
cannot both, from the inſults of the enemy. 


By 
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By dry forage is meant, oats, barley, hay, chopt ſtraw, &c. theſe are to 
be collected in your magazines. Care muſt. be taken that your oats are per- 
fectly ſound, and not mouldy, otherwiſe your cavalry will ſoon be unfit for 


uſe. Chopt ſtraw does nothing more than fill their horſes belly ; it is uſed- 


only becauſe it is the cuſtom. 


THe reaſon for collecting forage, and forming magazines early, is either 
with a deſign to take the field before the enemy, or with a view to ſome expe- 
dition at a diſtance: but an army ſeldom attempts any thing which may carry 
it too far from the magazines, ſo long as the horſes are fed with dry forage, 
becauſe the number of carriages required is ſo great, that an intire Province 
would not be long able to ſupport it. 


DuIiNG the campaign in Sileſia, my cavalry fed upon dry forage ; but then 
we marched only from Strehla to Scheweidnitz, where we had a magazine; and 
then to Cracau, which was near the Brieg and the Oder. 


WHEN you attempt a winter expedition, your cavalry muſt carry five days 
hay upon their own horſes. If Bohemia or Moravia 1s to be the theatre of war, you 
muſt wait for the ſpring, or you will infallibly ruin all your cavalry. So long as 
there is any corn or herbage ſtanding, you forage in the field, and after the 
harveſt, in the villages. 


WHEN you take poſſeſſion of a freſh camp, where you intend to continue 
for ſome time, the firſt thing to be done is, to reconnoitre the forage, and after 
having made an eſtimate of the quantity, to make a proper diſtribution for the 
number of days you intend to remain. 


A GRAND forage is always made under the eſcort of a body of cavalry, pre- 
portion to the vicinity and power of the enemy. Theſe forages are ſometimes 
general, and ſometimes by wings. 


Your foraging party always aſſembles upon the road; ſometimes upon the 
Aanks, and ſometimes in tlie rear of the army. The light horſe ſhould have the 
advance guard, if it is an open country; but if the country be encloſed, the 

infantry 
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infantry ſhould march firſt. A fourth part of your foragers follow the advance- 
guard, then a detachment of the eſcort, conſiſting of cavalry and infantry ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by another party of foragers, which are alſo covered by a 
ſecond detachment of troops; and ſo on alternately. A troop of light horſe 
cloſe the column. Upon all eſcorts, the infantry are to take their field-pieces 
along with them; and the foragers to have their carbines and ſide- arms. 


As ſoon as the party arrives at the place where they are to forage, they are to 
form a chain, poſting the infantry near the villages, behind the hedges, and 
in hollow ways, with ſmall parties of cavalry between each, keeping a reſerve 


in the center, ready to ſupport any part of the chain, where the enemy my 
attempt to pierce. 


Tux light horſe will be ordered to ſkirmiſh and amuſe the enemy in the mean 
time. As ſoon as the chain is formed, you will divide the field, allotting an 


equal proportion to each regiment. The reſpective officers are to take care that 
the men make their truſſes large, and bind them well. 


Wu the horſes are loaded, the foragers are to return to camp, attended by 
ſmall eſcorts; and as ſoon as they have quitted the field, the troops which form 
the chain are to aſſemble, and form the rear guard, followed by the light horſe. 


Tux manner of foraging in the villages 1s the ſame, with this difference only, 
that the infantry muſt be poſted round the village, with the cavalry in their 


rear. It is proper to forage only one village at a time, that the troops that 
form the chain, may not be too much diſperſed. 


FoRAGING in mountainous countries is attended with moſt difficulty: in 
this caſe, the eſcort muſt be compoſed of infantry and light horſe only. 


WHEN you are encamped near the enemy, if you intend to continue any 
time, you muſt endeavour as ſoon as poſſible to get poſſeſſion of the forage 
between the two armies: you will then forage in a circle of fix miles round 


your encampment ; beginning with the fields at the greateſt diſtance, and 
reſerving the nearelt to the laſt. 


WHEN 
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WuxN you order a grand forage, it 1s beſt not to take too large an extent, | 
but rather to order two grand forages immediately after each other ; thus 1 
your chain being cloſer, your foragers will be better ſecured, and leſs liable | 


to be ſurprized, 


THAT part of the forage which is received in grain, the men muſt thraſh, l 
and cutting the ſtraw in half, put the whole into their ſacks ; this method of 14 


conveyance prevents all that loſs, which is unavoidable in the uſe of truſſes, I 
where all the corn ſheds in carriage. 


Of CAMPS im OFFENSIVE WAR. 


A GENERAL, whether acting on the offenſive or the defenſive, ought always to | 

be watchful. Sleep is dangerous to him, with whom the ſafety of the army, and 
ſecurity of the ſtate are intruſted. A dream ſent by Jupiter 1% Agamemnon, | in 
Homer] zold him, that a General who prefided at ſo many councils, who had ſuch 
numbers under his command, and who was loaded with ſo many cares, ſhould not 
ſleep the night out. | 


To take an advantageous poſition for an army ; to make choice of a ſpot, 
that by its ſituation 1s ſtrongly ſecured ; to eſtabliſh a camp there, and to be 
alſo able to have the army within diſtance of marching eaſily to the enemy, 
without fear of being moleſted ; in ſhort, to throw ſufficient difficulties in 
the enemy's way as may prevent his harraſſing the army, is one of the moſt 
eſſential branches of knowledge for a General. He who is endowed with this 
talent, can, with an inferior army, not only make head againſt, but alſo cauſe 
his enemys' deſigns to miſcarry ; fatigue him the whole campaign, by marches 
and counter-marches, which lead to nothing; oblige him to remain inactive, 

and at length draw him into a favourable poſition, where he will be morally 
ſure of beating him, as was done by T. Turrenne in 1675 3 Who, after having 
exhauſted 
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exhauſted every expedient wherewith his military knowledge could furniſh him, 
to draw M. de Montecuculli into a diſadvantageous poſt, at length ſucceeded ; 


found an opportunity of attacking him, and gloriouſly fell at the inſtant 
victory declared itſelf in his favour. 


Wan is carried on either offenſively or defenſively : As they each require 
different management, it would be improper to confound them together in the 
ſame chapter ; therefore the camps relative to the former ſhall be now treated 
of; then thoſe neceſſary to be taken in the latter, as well as the occaſions 
where it 1s proper for them to be intrenched. Theſe two kinds of war ſhall 
be ſuppoſed to be carried on, ſometimes on a plain, and ſometimes in a woody 
and mountainous country. Let an army be now ſuppoſed in the field, with a 
deſign of making conqueſts ; whether by attacking the enemy's army, or by 


advancing into his N by forcing him to retire, or by attacking ſome of 
his towns. - 


BeFoRE a General takes the field, he ought to be very certain what number 
of troops he ſhall have, that his magazines both of war and proviſions are 
ready, as well as the waggons, pontoons, and all other implements whatever, 
that are neceſſary for an army; for events may happen, that it is almoſt impoſ- 
fible to foreſee, and which often alter the beſt-concerted deſigns. There has 
been inſtances of Generals who, having taken the field with an intention of 
acting offenſively, but have been obliged to change their plan to the defenſive *, 
becauſe the magazines which they had ordered, have, through the negligence 
of thoſe intruſted with the care of them, not being collected; or becauſe the 
army has been weakened by detachments neceſſarily ſent from it, either to the 
aſſiſtance of allies, or to ſome towns threatened by the enemy; by ſuch kind * 
accidents, the plan of campaign is intirely deſtroyed. 


* It hath frequently happened, and will continue to do ſo, that a General who knows how to take ad- 
vantage of the knowledge of the country, although inferior in point of force, may change a defenſive into 
an offenſive war. In 1671 M. de Cregue, who begun the campaign on the defenſive, ended it with obliging 


the Duke of Lorrain to paſs the Rhine; that Prince diſperſed his army, and then M. de Creque, formed the 
fiege of Fribourg. 


Bur 
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Bur let it be ſuppoſed, that the General has the troops neceſſary for acting 


on the offenſive, or that the events of the foregoing campaigns, force the ene- 
my to keep on the defenſive ; that the heavy artillery, the field pieces, and 
the carriages of all ſorts are ready to march; that the magazines are filled; 
the roads free and ſafe; the pontoons and boats got together, either for the 
paſſing of the troops, or tranſporting the proviſions, in caſe the country 
ſhould be divided by rivers; then a General poſſeſſed of the neceflary talents, 
can foreſee the event, even before taking the field : He will know before-hand 
the marches he is to make, the camps he is to occupy, and thoſe which the 
enemy will endeavour to ſeize, in order to oppoſe his deſigns. 


AN offenſive war is undoubtedly carried on with greater eaſe in an open, 
than in a mountainous country. In plains, an army acts openly ; forage is 
in greater abundance ; the proviſions can be conveniently tranſported from one 
place to another; and the marches are performed with more eaſe : Among 
mountains, he who is beſt acquainted with the country ; who has a head 
fraught with expeditions, and 1s the moſt vigilant, hath often the advantage, 
although inferior in numbers; at leaſt, he maintains himſelf in, and preſerves 
the poſts of which he is in poſſeſſion with greater eaſe ; and an attention to 
ſeize ſuch advantages as the ground offers, will, at leaſt, put a General upon 


an equality with, his On? 


Bur whether in an open, or in a mountainous country, and however ſupe- 
-rior the army be to the enemy's, the leaſt negligence in the choice of ſitua- 
tion, may render the ſuperiority of troops uſeleſs, and even hurtful ; unleſs, 
if from a deſire of taking up too much ground, the army is ſo divided, that the 


enemy may fall either upon the right or left, without a poſſibility of its receiv- 


ing ſuccour: Hurtful, if from a deſire of aſſembling the army in too narrow 
a ſpot, the troops too cloſe together, are unable to act without embarraſs- 
ment to each other. This ſuperiority ſhould not cauſe a General to be neg- 
lectful of the ſafety of his troops in their camp; he ſhould always be aſſidu- 
ous in preſerving the ſtrifeſt order and diſcipline among them; one or two 
checks are generally ſufficient to diſcourage the ſoldier, and take away. that 
confidence which he ought to have in his General. The advance poſts ſhould 


be well guarded, the flanks ſecured, and the detachments frequently ſent outwards 
D towards 
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towards the enemy: For as ſucceſs is inſured, by vigilance and care, fo negli- 
gence and ſlack diſcipline are ruin to the moſt formidable army; and enter- 
taining a contemptible opinion of an enemy, renders him more daring. 


\- WHATEVER ſituation the army is in, it always ought to avoid preſenting 
a flank to the enemy, and ſhould alſo uſe every endeavour to take a camp in a 
ſituation that is naturally ſtrong : The wings ſhould be ſheltered, and every 
part in the front and rear, ſhould be covered by detachments ; but whatever 


the nature of the country is, an army ſhould never fix upon a camp where 
there is not wood, water, and forage within reach. 


IT is obſerved, that a camp ought never to be fixed on the banks of rivers, 
but a ſufficient ſpace ſhould always be left between them and the camp, to 
draw out the army in order of battle, If this precaution is not taken, it may 
happen that the enemy, encamped either near to, or at a diſtance from the 
other fide of the river, being informed of the poſition of the army, will come 
in the night to alarm the camp, and by a diſcharge of artillery and ſmall 
arms, throw the whole camp into confuſion, without riſking the loſs of a 
ſingle man: But again, by encamping an army upon the banks of rivers, 
ow will there be a poſſibility of drawing it out in order of battle, or poſting 
advanced guards? For theſe reaſons, a camp ſhould always be placed at leaſt 
eight or ten hundred yards from a river, ſo that the guards may be advanced 
without being expoſed ; and within the circumſtances of the camp, and com- 


paſs of the guards, the army may be ſupplied with forage 5 at , four 
days, and more if poſſible. 


Turk are ſome ſituations for a camp which are in appearance ſtrong, but 
'notwithſtanding prove very dangerous, if care be not taken to examine, whe- 
ther or not the army can with eaſe come out of it, 'to form itſelf in order of 
battle; or whether the enemy can prevent it, by blocking up the avenues and 
outlets. If this precaution be not taken, an army may be the means of ſhut- 


ting itſelf up, as was done at Seng, in 1674, and by the aa at Aſſo 
burg, in 1743. | 


Ir 
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I x the war is carried on in a woody country, the ſame precautions muſt be 
uſed for the ſecurity of the camp; but theſe diſpoſitions muſt be changed ac- 
cording to the nature of the country. There is ſcarcely any country ſo intirely 
wooded but has ſome plains in it. The choice and ſtrength of a camp depends 


on the poſition of the enemy, and ſituation of a country. A General ſhould 


always avoid encamping the cavalry in a wood, and ſhould be particularly 
careful that the wings are ſheltered : 'The woods ſhould be occupied by the light 
infantry, and intrenchments thrown up in front, according to the deſigns in- 
tended to be put in execution. If the wings are ſheltered by a village, it ſhould 
be intrenched, and infantry poſted in it ; and the camp ſhould be covered by a 
river as much as poſſible, unleſs the intention 1s to march towards the enemy ; 
then all the obſtacles that can prevent the army coming up with him ſhould be 
aveided. But if from ſome ſucceſſes of the enemy, or from his ſuperiority of 
troops, the General cannot determine upon opening the campaign offenſively, 
he muſt uſe other means to bring it about; and in the mean time ſhould 
ſtrengthen himſelf in camp; eſtabliſh poſts on the banks of a river, and cover 
them by continual detachments of light horſe, who, by extending themſelves, 
will prevent parties of the enemy from paſſing to ſeize on the hind parts of the 
tamp, moleſt the convoys, and attack the foragers. If there are woods at a 
ſmall diſtance from the camp, poſts of infantry muſt be eſtabliſhed. in them, 
Guards of cavalry are never advantageouſly poſted but on a plain; but if there 
ſhould be any ſpace between two woods, where cavalry can act, and from 
whence it can take ſurveys at a great diſtance, a guard of light cavalry 
ſhould be placed there; but poſts of infantry ſhould be placed in the woods to 
n it, and to which they may retire in caſe it is attacked. 


WHATEVER may be the nature of the country, it is often neceſſary to have 
corps detached from the body of the army, to cover or keep open a communica- 
tion with ſome place, in order to prevent the enemy from foraging too near 
the camp; to preſerve the forage ; to raiſe contributions at a diſtance ; to oc- 
cupy ſome advantageous poſt; to oblige the enemy to divide his forces, in order 
to oppoſe that body; to cover the camp, either in the front or o tae flanks, 
according to that ſide which is left moſt unguarded and expoſed: In a word, 

there ſhould always be continual detachments toward the enemy, as hath been 
| D 2 the 
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the practice of many Generals, and of M. Saxe, in a late war. The 
ftrengh-of this body is to be proportioned to the uſe deſigned for it by the Gene- 
ral; but it is uſually compoſed of light horſe, ſome regiments of light infantry, 
and a brigade or two of dragoons. In the end will be ſeen what uſe ſhould be 
made of this body ; but in whatever fituation it is to be placed, the communi- 
ration between it and the army muſt always be kept open, that it may always 
be able to join on the firſt order ; and its camp muſt be ſo choſen, that the Ge- 
neral may always receive n from it, of the leaſt movements made by 
(the enemy. | 7 fr 


f 


. Is the war is carried on in a mountainous country, there are generally fome 


ſmall plains or valleys where an army may be encamped, if not altogether, at 


leaſt ſome part of it; beſides, in theſe ſort of countries, a General is almoſt 
always obliged to ſeparate his troops; to ſend out many detachments in order 
to guard the paſſes and communications between each other; to endeavour to 
out-flank the enemy, or for ſuch-like diſpoſitions ; ſo that the army not being 
On it muſt be diſcerned where to fix the moſt conſiderable i 144 


+: hs — who-carries. bn war in 1 mountainous country, and ates 17 e 
ſuperiority of his army, is enabled to act offenſively, ought to endeavour, by 
the poſitions which he takes, to ſurround the enemy; to render his forage 
difficult; to harraſs him by continual ſmall detachments, which the enemy 
will be forced to oppoſe by others more conſiderable; he ſhould endeavour to 


teal a march of him: and, although a General ſhould: never expect ſucceſs, 


from the enemys'. . negligence; there have, nevertheleſs, been ſeen inſtances, 
where armies, by activity and diſpatch, have gained a march or two on their 


enemies, although commanded by able Generals. 


Ir the enemys' vigilance prevents the General from ſucceeding, he muſt em- 
ploy new ſtratagems, and never give up his point. He ſhould try all thoſe that 


lead to the ſame end, although by different channels ; either attacking ſome 
detached poſt, obliging the enemy to ſend ſuccours to it, and by that means 


weakening other places which he ſhould endeavour to force ; or decamping, and 


ſeigning to penetrate on ſome other part, to oblige the enemy to abandon a 


camp 
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camp that is advantageouſly poſted, and by that means to draw him into ſome 
poſt that is .weaket, «ther from ſituation or from extent of country, he is 
obliged to defend; and by my en find an 5 of attacking n 
with m 


In ſhort, in whatever country, and whatever occaſion, a camp is always 
defective if the. wings are not ſheltered, or are to be eaſily diſtreſſed by the 
enemy; if the front is not guarded, and the rear well covered; if the com- 
munications with the frontier towns are not ſecure and eaſy; if there is any 
want of forage, wood, and water ; and, if there are not detachments in front, 
to prevent the enemy from approaching the camp. 


A GENERAL who Joins experience and ſtudy together, ought to ſee into the 
intention of the enemys' General, and judge of his deſigns by any of his ow 
— 1 trifling. 


N thoſe wks are deſtined to the command of armies, cannot. be endowed 
with his quick and exact eye; that ready power of judging of a good motion, 
or a ready poſition upon the ſpot : Some Generals have excelled in marches ; 


others in poſition of camps: theſe in the arrangement of troops in order of battle; 
thoſe in their conduct in time of action; others in providing ſubſiſtence; 
and others in projecting a campaign. There have nevertheleſs been ſome 
of theſe great men, whoſe genius and temper have united, and carried theſe 


qualifications to the greateſt degree of perfection; but the rarer theſe examples 


are, the more a man ought by continual ſtudy, to endeavour to augment their 
number, and ſtrive to merit the honour of being enrolled among thoſe heroes, 


the ornament of mankind, their country's ſupport, and their maſter's glory. 


Of 


— 
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Of CAMPS in DEFENSIVE WAR.. 


72 E muft fleep like the lion, without ſoutting our eyes, which ak to be continually 

open, in order to foreſee the ſmalleſt inconveniencies that may happen. For hence 

it is, that we ſo often fee in flates and armies, that ſuch evils as were imperceptible in 

their origin, and which were leaft thought of, are the * ee and * which 
prove of the greats con — in 5 end. 


Ir is in general, more difficult to carry on a defenſive war; but more par- 
ticularly ſo in an open, than in a mountainous country. In the former, there 
1s nothing to conceal the movements and diſpoſitions of the army from the 


enemy, whereas in the latter, the nature of the places prevents the enemy 


from diſcovering them; but whatever may be the nature of the country, the 
choice of a camp, when on the defenſive, and the art of pitching upon an ad- 
vantageous ſituation, is what proves the genius and talents of a great officer. 


Excluſive of a thorough knowledge of the country, this operation requires a 


quick and penetrating eye in a General, to enable him to ſeize the poſts, which 


from their ſituation, may prevent the enemy either from attackmg him, or 


penetrating into the country. It 1s not difficult for a General to ſtop an enemy 
by his courage, when of equal force: It is ſtill eaſier to prefcribe bounds to 
him when he hath the advantage over him in number; but a General; under 
the neceſſity of receiving them, muſt ſeek for ſuch expedients, from his own 
talents and underſtanding, as may ſerve to balance the ne neten 


make himſelf equal to him in ſtrength. 


A GENERAL who acts on the offenſive, takes what ſtate or crreumſtances 
he pleaſes ; he may act as he chuſes, and, is not under the neceſſity of regu- 
lating himſelf entirely by the enemy's motions : Whereas, a General that is 
not ſufficiently ſtrong to attack, is generally obliged to continue quiet 'tilt the 
enemy hath acted, and then to regulate his motions according to thoſe made 
by the oppoſite army, unleſs his ſuperior abilities give him a particular advan- 
tage over the enemy's General. Although it is always neceſſary for a General 
to have a thorough knowledge of the country, this knowledge will yet become 
more geen to him when acting on the defenſive; he ought to prevent the 


enemy 8 
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enemy's entering his country and forming any ſiege there, (a plan which he 
cannot execute, unleſs he is poſſeſſed of the moſt advantageous poſts, and alſo 
of thoſe which cover the towns liable to be threatened,) by proper diſpoſitions 
that ſecure his camp; by covering his front and rear, and keeping the commu- 
nication between the camp and places where the magazines are ; by endea- 
vouring to annoy the enemy in his convoys and foragings ; by harraſſing him 
in his camp, and perplexing him with ſmall detachments, to which the enemy 
will be obliged to oppoſe more conſiderable ones: Theſe diſpoſitions, properly ma- 
naged, may deſtroy any enterprize the enemy may have formed againſt the army. 


By the enemy's ſuperiority, the nature of the country, and the ſuccefs of 
campaigns, the General ſhould determine whether or not his camp ſhould be 
intrenched ; the intrenching of camps requires much obſervation : It is eaſy, 
ſays Yigetus, to intrench a camp while at a diſtance from the enemy, but it 
becomes a very difficult operation when the enemy is near at hand. The Ro- 
mens, according to him, uſed to keep all their cavalry, and half their infantry 
drawn up, m order of battle, in order to cover thoſe troops that were em- 
ployed. in working at the intrenchments. Cæſar, when in Spain, fortified him- 
ſelf after this manner, under the very eyes of Afranus and Petrems, without 
their having the leaſt knowledge of it. 

BEronxE a General fortifies a camp in a plain, he muſt obſerve the poſition in 

which the ground will permit him to form his camp, whether or no it will be 
liable to be ſurrounded ; if it will entirely cover the country it is to protect, 
and the towns for which there is moſt reaſon to be apprehenſive; if the parts 
in the rear are open; if forage is plenty; if proviſions can eaſily be brought; 
if there is wood and water; if it is impoſſible for the enemy to enter the coun- 
try without forcing the camp; if all theſe circumſtances concur, it is certainly 
moſt advantageous to intrench the camp * 


Many lament the neglect of ſurrounding our camps with intrenchments, as it is a better ſecurity againſt 


Far and requires 'but few, and not ſtrong guards. The Turks, and other nations of Afa, when in an. 


open country, fortified themſelves with waggons and other carriages ; but though the practice of the times 
is to endeavour to out-line an enemy, and therefore, Generals ſeldom - ſpare a third line: But the method 
commonly recommended, is to form two lines, and to have a body of reſerve, either on the right or left, or 
in the center of either the firſt or ſecond line, as occaſion may require. But that intrenched encampments 
fhould be ſo much neglected, is to me no ſmall ſurprize;: for I know few men uſed to travel on foot, that 


would not be willing to have horſes to lead in their: hands, that en whey are weary of walking, they may, 
by riding on them, come to their journies end, 


1 * A GENERA, 
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- A GENERAL ſhould never be too ſecure by having a ſuperiority of troops; 
he ought not, on that account, to negle& fortifying his camp, even when he 
acts on the offenſive ; theſe intrenchments will not hinder him from marching 


out to the enemy whenever he judges it proper, and his army by that means 
be ſheltered from the enemys' attempts. | 


A came cannot be too well ſecured or defended, for which reaſon, encamp 
as often as you can under cannon of fortified places; or always let a fortreſs 
be near your camp if you can: Take poſſeſſion of the rivers, high grounds, 
eminences, and paſſes which are near you Above all things, encamp near a 
river, for the great convenience of your men and horſes, and, if poſſible, let 
it cover one of your flanks ; and keep an open communication for the joining 
of your troops, and the carriage of things neceſſary. 


Cæœſar, whoſe good luck was equal to his intrepidity, having ranged over 
all the territory of Beauvais, like a conqueror, certain of victory, being diſtreſſed 
for forage, was, conſequently, obliged to weaken his army, in order to en- 
creaſe the detachments which he ſent out to forage ; he therefore firſt took the 
precaution of ſurrounding his camp with all neceflary fortifications. 


Ir a General is fearful of fatiguing his troops, or weakening his army by 
employing part of it at theſe works, he muſt, for that purpoſe, make uſe of all 
thoſe who follow the army; they work equally the fame as the ſoldiers, for 
nothing will render them ſo induſtrious and laborious as the common dangers 
in which they are expoſed : As formerly, at the fiege of Carthage, the women, 
the children, and the old men all worked, and their united labour retarded; 
at leaſt for ſome time, the taking of that city. Cæſar, that he might oe e 
his troops, employed only peaſants to intrench his camp. 

THERE are many metnoas of intrenching a camp W lines, beginning on the 
right, and covering the whole front to the left ; theſe lines, in their'extent, 
have redoubts and angles at proper diſtances ; and the line being continued 
from one to the other, forms the curtains. In the front of them, there is a 
large and alſo deep ditch ; ſometimes a covered way is added, which is palli4 
ſadoed and ſtoccaded through all the whole front of the line: to render them 


yet 
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yet ſtronger, and more difficult to be forced, there are pits ſunk before the 


covered way: theſe pits are ranged chequer-wiſe, about fix feet deep and five 
broad, and are in form like a reverſed cone. Such were the lines the Duke of 
Berwick cauſed to be made, in 1734, to the lines of circumvallation before 
Philipſburg, only with this difference, there was no covered way. Without 
doubt theſe lines are formidable, and even difficult to attack, but a great deal 
of time is required for conſtructing them; and, if there is not a fufficient 
number of peaſants in the army to work at them, troops muſt be employed 
to expedite them, which will not only fatigue them, but may alſo coſt the 
lives of many; becauſe removing of earth, often cauſes great diſorders, parti- 
cularly where the ground is ſwampy or clayey : Beſides the time which theſe 
lines take in raiſing, they are generally defective; and there are but few in- 
ſtances of their being attacked without being forced; and if the enemy pene- 
trates at any one part, the troops which guard them are obliged to retire, to 
avoid being attacked in front and flank. 


Tun method practiſed by M. Saxe, ſeems much ſuperior to theſe lines: 
It contained as large an extent of ground, without diminiſhing the labour; 
becauſe, inſtead of lines, it conſiſted of redoubts, which require as much work 
to form the four faces and the covered way, as lines always continued. At 
the ſiege of Magſtricht, in 1748, he uſed theſe redoubts inſtead of lines: Their 
diſtance from each other was forty yards; they were ſtoccaded, and the 
covered way pallifadoed. Theſe redoubts preſented an angle to the field, and, 
conſequently, they were mutual protections to each other: They were each 
of them capable of containing a battalion. 


_ His defign was, ſuppoſing the enemy was come to attack the army, to 
cauſe all theſe redoubts to be occupied; to plant ten pieces of cannon between 


each; and to draw the army up in order of battle behind them: by this means, 


the enemy would be obliged to force the redoubts before they could attack the 
army, which could not be done without great loſs: But ſuppoſing the redoubts 
to be forced, how would the enemy be able to enter the intervals without divid- 
ing? The army behind, in order of battle, would charge him without giving 
nim time to recover himſelf, and it is highly probable, would beat him. 
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By following this method of intrenching a camp, if ſome of the enemys' 
bittalions ſhould, for example, force three or four redoubts, they certainly 
will not dare to advance as long as the remainder hold out; ſo that a General. 
might, by detaching ſome brigades, and cauſing them to march to the aſſiſt- 
atice of the battalions that have been forced, relieve the redoubts; or, with- 
out diſordering the order of battle, may drive away the troops which are in 
poſſeſſion of them with his cannon : In ſhort, this method ſeems to be excel- 
lent, becauſe it proves, that all the redoubts may be forced, and yet the. 
army not be beaten, becauſe it has not ſuffered in the action, but remained 
the whole time in order of battle, with all its cannon ; ſo that the enemy 


will be reduced to the neceſſity of beginning a ſecond battle. Lines, on the 


contrary, have not the ſame advantage; all the troops, or the greateſt part of 
them, muſt line them; the cannon is planted at proper diſtances, either on 
the angles of the redans *, or thoſe of redoubts. If one part only is forced, 
the army is beat, and the cannon taken, becauſe the enemy makes his attack 
with his front, and the front of the army being buſied and taken up, the 
troops which have entered, ſeize on the flanks of the lines, and conſequently 
the army is ſurrounded, unleſs it immediately retires. 


Lines are never good, unleſs when there is a large extent of country to be 
guarded, and ſome frontier to be covered from the incurſions of the enemy; 
the front of the intrenched camp ſeldom exceeds ſix miles, more or leſs; 
whereas, lines to cover a country, have ſometimes extended thirty miles in 
front. By ſome it is thought, that in order to cover a country, it is ſufficient 
to have certain holds, which ſhall be ſtrong and well intrenched, with patroles 
continually going from one end of the poſts to the other, and each poſt to be 


provided with ſignals both for day and night: It is unneceſſary that theſe pa- 
troles ſhould be ſtrong, provided they follow, and are continually croſſing each 
other, this will be ſufficient to prevent the enemy paſſing undiſcovered. It is 


certain, that the enemy will not dare to paſs between theſe poſts, whether he 


be ſtrong or weak: If he paſs in a body, he will be cut off behind, and his 


* Redans, in field fortification, are a kind of indented works, lines, or faces, forming ſallying, and re- 
entering angles, flanking one another; often uſed on the ſides of a river, which runs through a garriſon 
town. They were uſed before baſtions were invented, and are by ſome thought preferable to them. 


_ convoys 
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convoys intercepted; if he paſs only in parties, they will be cut off with 
greater eaſe. However, lines of this nature would require much labour, and 
' alſo take up years to complete them. 


Tun lines of Sbolbaſfen are a proof, that however well fortified lines may 
be, they are not impregnable. The Prince of Baden had employed a confide- 
rable time in the conſtruction of them, had neglected nothing to render them 
formidable, and they were deemed impoſſible to be taken: Nevertheleſs, 
M. Villars forced them in 1704, without the loſs of a man. There are many 
inſtances of lines, which encompaſſing a large extent of country, have been 
forced; thoſe of Flanders, guarded by the French, were forced by the Duke 
of Marlborough, in 1705, and many others, that are needleſs to mention. 


M. Saxe's method for intrenching a camp in a woody country, inter- 
ſperſed with ſmall plains, ſeems alſo to be a very good one: The redoubts 
are to be erected in the plain, and lines thrown up in the woods according to 
the uſual method, with redans placed on the fide of each other, at twenty- 
four toiſes “ diſtance ; there ſhould be a palliſadoed ditch in the front, and the 
lines, as well as the half-moons, ſhould be friezed with pointed ſtakes ; behind 


theſe lines, which cannot be very extenſive, becauſe they only cover a part 


of the front of the camp, muſt be placed the troops neceflary for defending 
them; a conſiderable intrenchment of felled trees muſt be made behind, with 
the branches of the trees entangled with each other +; and ſome openings 
muſt be left, wide enough to permit the troops who guard the lincs to pats 
through, in caſe they ſhould be over-powered, and obliged to retire ; the can- 


'* Toiſe, in military menſuration, is a French meaſure, containing fix of their feet, or a fathom ; 2 
ſquare toiſe is 36 ſquare feet, and a cubical toiſe is 216 feet. Theſe two meaſures correſpond in the di- 
viſion of the feet, but theſe diviſions being unequal, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the proportion of the 
yard, as fixed by the Royal Society at Fon, to the half toiſe, as fixed by the Royal Academy at Paris, 
is, as, 36 to 38, 355 


+ This is much the ſame, as what is now called an ABBAT IS, which is formed by cutting down many 
trees, the branches of which are turned towards the enemy, and pointed, and then entangled one into ano- 
ther. They are made either before redoubts, or other works, to render the attacks difficult; or ſometimes 
along the ſkirt of a wood, to prevent the enemy from getting poſſeſſion of it. In this caſe the trunks ſerve 
as a breaſt-work, behind. which, the troops are poſted, and for that reaſon ſhould be diſpoſed of, ſo as that 
the parts may, if poſſible, flank each other. 
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non muſt be planted in the face of theſe openings, and the remainder of the 
army . muſt be drawn up in order of battle, an hundred paces at moſt, be- 
hind the intrenchments of trees and the half-moons. The retrenchments of. 
trees are placed about fixty or eighty paces behind the lines, and not before 
them; becauſe it will be a new and unexpected obſtacle to the enemy. The 
retrenchments carefully made, and with large trees, can be deftroyed by can- 
non only, which would take up a conſiderable time : If they were in front of 
the lines, there would certainly be a rampart more, but that might be uſeleſs, 
and perhaps hurtful, becauſe the fire of an enemy to make a paffage, would 


drive the ſplinters of the trees into the lines, which would do more harm than 
even the ſhot itfelf. 


In a mountainous country, the diſpoſitions for intrenchments are different: 
It is impoſſible there to find plains ſufficiently large to draw up an army in 
order of battle, and place it behind redoubts, as in an open country; the ave- 
nues and the paſſes only can be intrenched ; the redoubts would not be ſufficient, 
becauſe the avenues muſt not only be guarded, but the heights alſo occupied. 
Now, as it will often happen among mountains, that there 1s not a foot of 
earth, how then can redoubts be erected there? A General muſt then make 
uſe of ſuch aſſiſtance as the country can furniſh him with, whether by heaping 
{tones upon each other, or by retrenchments of trees well jointed ; and thus 
conſtruct lines ſufficiently ſtrong to ſhelter the ſoldier from fire and injury. 
In an open country, a General, in a manner, ſuits the ground to his diſpoſi- 
tions; in a mountainous country, he muſt apply his diſpoſitions to the ground; 


but in any country whatever, he mult ute all the aſſiſtance of art for intrench- 


ing camps. In mountainous countries, there are more inequality of ground, 
which render the enemys' approach to the lines difficult; and although it is 


almoſt impoſſible for a camp, in a mountainous country, to be attacked in 


front, nothing ſhould be neglected for its ſafety; but all the avenues, by 
which it may be ſurrounded, muſt be intrenched with care, and all the heights 
which over- look it ſecured; becauſe the enemy, without intending to attack 
in front, will amuſe him during the time neceſſary for troops to take a long 
round, in order to penetrate to the camp on another fide. If Leonidas with 


his eight thouſand Greeks, had been poſſeſſed of all avenues, ways, and 
EMINENCES, by which he could cut off, in the ſame manner as he was of 


the 
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the paſs of Thermopylz, Xerxes, with his innumerable army, could never have 
forced him in the defiles which he guarded. The three actions of Fribourg are 
memorable examples of the neceſſity of ſecuring all parts in the rear, and of 
occupying the poſts by which they can be turned. M. de Mercy, attacked by 
two Generals of the higheſt reputation, the great Conde and the Viſcount de. 
Turrenne, took ſuch good poſitions in theſe three attacks, that, although forced 
to retire, and followed from poſt to poſt, he could never be turned, but made 


his retreat quietly through the valley of Sz. Peter, without the French armies 
being ever able to break in upon him. 


Tk intrenchments ſhould never be more than two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred toiſes, which make from five to {ix hundred paces diſtant from 
the camp, and which ought to be divided into three parts: This diſtance ſhould 
be made, that the troops may be able to judge of the parts that can be carried 
with greateſt eaſe, and of thoſe which are moſt in need of affiſtance, that they 
may march there with greater order, diſpatch, and facility ; whereas, if this 
diſtance is not obſerved, it will happen, as hath ſometimes been ſeen, that 
the troops, not having ground ſufficient to range themſelves in order of 

battle, the diſpoſitions will be impeded by confuſion and diſorder, and the 


enemy will have forced the lines before the troops can be in a condition of 
oppoſing him. 


Bor in a mountainous country, it is not ſufficient for a General that can- 
not be turned; that he hath profited ſo well by the advantage of ground, as to 
render the enemys' approach to the camp difficult; that the aſſiſtance of art 


hath been joined to nature, and that the country to be guarded is entirely 


covered: He muſt, alſo, be careful that the communications with the neigh-- 


bouring towns, where the magazines of war and provifions are eſtabliſhed, is 


ſafe and eaſy : If any one of theſe particulars is neglected, the camp is ex- 
poſed, neither can the General continue in it the time that would be neceſſary 
to retard the march and deſigns of the enemy. As it hath already been ob- 
ſerved, that there is ſcarcely any poſt that is not hable to be turned or over- 
looked, the camp ſhould be intrenched only ſo far as the intrenchments may 


become an obſtacle to the enemy, and as they may be the means of giving the 
General time to retire, ar occupy another poſt; _ 


Wu 
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Wurx the enemy undertakes the ſiege of ſome town, and the General, 


although with an inferior army, is willing to ſuccour it, or cauſe the ſiege of 


it to be raiſed, he ſhould ſeek out a ſpot naturally ſtrong, and intrench it ac- 
cording to its ſituation : If an open country, according to the method above 
mentioned; if among mountains, according to the aſſiſtance that the nature 
of the country may give; and make uſe of theſe intrenchments as a ſure 
aſylum from whence to make ſallies upon the enemy, to attack his forage 
and his convoys, and to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege, as well by the fatigues 
of it, when it has been drawn out to a greater length of time than was de- 
ſigned by the enemy, as by the want to which he is reduced by the continual 
inquietudes, that the intrenched army hath given him. Metellus raiſed the 


ſiege of Zama, becauſe at the very time he was preparing to aflault the place, 


he was attacked on all ſides by Jugurtha; and the Roman General found him- 
{elf obliged to abandon the attack of the town, in order to repulſe the enemy. 


THERE are alſo ſome occaſions where camps are intrenched under towns; 
the circumſtances wherein theſe intrenchments are neceſſary, may be ſeen in 


the memoirs of M. de Feuquieres, who, in relating many examples of theſe 


fort of camps, ſeems to condemn them when too much attention is ſhewn in 
fortifying them ; becauſe, ſays he, if the camp is loſt, the town muſt follow. 
This reflection of M. de Feuquieres, ſuppoſes the defence of the town to be neg- 


lected for the intrenchments, which is not common; but, without canvaſſing 
this opinion, it may with certainty be advanced, that the beſt method for de- 
fending a place, is always to preſent freſh obſtacles to the enemy, which will 


fatigue him, occaſion the loſs of his forces, abate his eagerneſs, and at length 
entirely diſcourage him; befides, the more the enemy is ſtopped, either by 
exterior intrenchments, or trenches, that are puſhed on towards him, as was 
practiſed at the ſiege of Prague in 1742, the greater time is thereto fortify the place 
within. Rhodes would ſtill have belonged to its defenders, had they not been 
betrayed ; equally fortified within and without, every intrenchment became-an 
obſtacle to the enemy more difficult to be ſurmounted, as it was-defended by 
ſoldiers glowing with honour, and zealous for their religion, and every in- 
trenchment to be forced, was the occaſion of a freſh battle. Whilſt the exte- 
rior. fortifications kept back the enemy, and . breathed nothing but flaughter, 
and whatever is molt terrible in war, the inſide of the town remained in tran- 


quility ; 
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quility : The General there aſſembled his council, and ſtruck out freſh. lights ; 
the fatigued ſoldier there found an aſylum to recover his ſtrength and ſpirits, 
while confuſion reigned only amongſt the enemy. But as theſe kind of in- 


trenchments relate rather to ſieges than camps, it 15 foreign to the preſent pur- 
pole to ſay more of them. 


WHEN: an army is in an open country, it generally continues in the ſame 
camp for ſome ſpace of time, becauſe it is certain, the enemy cannot conceal 
his deſigns ſo effectually from the General, but he may be able to circumvent 
them; but in a.mountainous country, it is uncertain, whether an army will 
continue in the ſame poſt *till morning, that it occupied over night. A Ge- 
neral muſt then encamp in ſuch a poſition, and after ſuch a manner, that in 
caſe the enemy comes to attack him in force, and with advantage, he may be 
able, without danger, to proceed to another poſt, and evade the enemys' de- 
ſigns. When Lucius Minutius . commanded the Romans, in war againſt /Zquz, 
he, by endeavouring to avoid them, ſhut himſelf up in defiles, and had his 
flanks and rear covered by mountains. The Æqui got poſſeſſion of the only 
paſs by which he could extricate himſelf from that difficulty: By this oppo- 
ſition of the Ægqui, his proviſion and forage were cut off; and he muſt have 
laid down his arms without fighting, had not Cincinnatus, who came to his al- - 
ſiſtance, contrived to get the gu between the two armies. 


Ir requires great ſkill in a General to judge, when it is proper or improper - 
to make choice of places which have a great many avenues on one ſide, becauſe, 
if he ſhould be attacked in a camp encloſed by rocks, or deep in a valley, 
which hath but one or two paſſes open, it will be very difficult for him to 
diſengage himſelf from the enemy; on the contrary, if there are many ſmall 
paſſes or avenues to the ground of which he 1s poſſeſſed, and by which the 
enemy may eaſily inveſt his camp, it will require a great number of men to 
guard them. But on theſe occaſions, a General ſhould ever be careful to make 
a good diſpoſition of his troops, to maintain ſtrict order and diſcipline in his 
camp, and to ſend out his patroles with the greateſt regularity ; by which 
means he will free himſelf from all apprehenſions of being ſurprized. 


THERE 
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Tuxnx ought to be no difference between a well-governed town and a wel 
ordered camp: The exacteſt order ſhould be obſerved, and the ſtricteſt diſci- 
pline kept up. If a ſoldier -is at liberty to quit or enter it at pleaſure, the 
enemys' ſpies will not fail to make their advantage of it. If the camp is un- 
healthy, or diſtrefled for proviſions, water, wood, or forage, and the ſoldier 
hath real cauſe of complaint, every method ſhould be tried to avoid the danger 
that will attend his being diſcouraged. It 1s often owing to the little order 
exiſting in the camp, that the ſoldiers are fiezed with a panic, occaſioned by 
the abſurd and groundleſs reports that are diffuſed throughout it: Troops thus 
terrified, are in a manner vanquiſhed before they come to action. 


In a mountainous country, ſuch places ſhould be avoided as are ſubject to 
be overflowed, either by melting of the ſnow, or by torrent, which at ſome 
ſeaſons appear no more than trifling rivulets, but which at others, ſwell and 
carry off every thing they meet with in their way : Of this nature were thoſe 
mentioned by M. de Feuquieres, which he found near the rock that he at- 
tacked and took, in 1690, from Badovais. Situations in the neighbourhood 


of woods are generally to be feared, becauſe the enemy may ſet them on 
fire, and the flames be communicated to the camp. 


Tux General ought alſo to ſatisfy himſelf, with regard to the nature of the 
ſprings, which may agree very well with the inhabitants, but prove very un- 
wholſome to ſtrangers. Such, according to the reports of the French, is the 
nature of the ſprings in many parts of ahh. The waters belonging to cer- 
tain ſtreams or rivers will be pernicious, while that belonging to the fountains 
and wells, in the ſame country, will be very wholeſome and ſalutary. 


THe reader may ſee in Vigelius, Santa-Cruz, Montecuculls, and Puysegar the 
King, further orders to be obſerved in camp, whether intfenched or not. It 
is impoſſible to uſe too many precautions for its ſecurity ; they depend upon 
the General's ability, and upon the diſcipline he cauſes to be obſerved. 
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Of the ATTACK of INTRENCHED CAMPS. 


Men ſhould be ſufficiently tried before they are led againſt the enemy. 


HE principles of war, among all nations, and in all times, have 
been ſtill the ſame; but the little experience of the early ages of the 
world, would not permit thoſe principles to unfold themſelves, as they have 


ſince done, and to which it is owing, that new expeditions for the attack and 
defence, have been diſcovered. 


Ix the fabulous tunes of Greece, the firſt conquerors were eſteemed as Gods, 
becauſe they, by their genius and valour, ſupplying the want of art, were re- 
garded as beings ſuperior to humanity, as mortals born for its deſtruction: 
But now, as arts of all kinds, and particularly the art of war, have ſoared to 
a pitch of almoſt perfection, theſe Gods of antiquity are no longer conſidered 
in any other light than as great men, who made themſelves ſuperior to the 
reſt of cotemporaries. In proportion as poſterity hath become more enlightened, 
it hath alſo become more juſt ; it hath preſerved the title of Hero for thoſe, who 
have not made an ill uſe of their ſuperior talents and ſtrength ; but hath given 
the deteſtable name of tyrants to thoſe, whoſe deſire of * and rage have 
out-lined their ſucceſs. 


Tun firſt epocha, wherein the military talents become conſpicuous, is the 
ſiege of Troy, although there were even wars prior to that. Homer, when 
deſcribing the ſhield of Achilles, mentions wars raiſed for the carrying off cattle. 
Horace confirms this; and, in his Satires, alſo mentions a war anterior to that 
of Troy, the occaſion of which was the ſame, and without mixing ſacred 
authority with theſe profane ones: And thoſe who know the paſſions, can 
want no argument to convince them, that man has been in a ſtate of warfare, 
from the time they have been actuated by them, or, to uſe a better expreſſion, 
as ſoon as mankind was forced into ſociety. Even before the ſiege of Troy, 
Hercules and 7 heſeus had already aſtoniſhed the Greeks by their conqueſts ; But 
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although theſe two heroes have purged the world of many flagitious men, 

their victories are rather a proof of their ſtrength and cunning, than of their 

knowledge in the military ſcience. In proportion as Greeks became poliſhed, 

by the laws of Lycurgus, the people more enlightened, diſcovered, in the neceſ- 
ſity of ſelf-defence, the principles of attack. The Grecians gave birth to that 
ſcience, which the Romans extended ; which ſucceeding ages improved; and 
which we have almoſt brought to perfection. 

Warar a ſenſible difference is there in the military art, ſuch as it at preſent 
is, compared with that, of which the rulers are handed down to us by Onozan- 
der, Vigetius, Leo, Frontinus, Ælian, and many others? The towns, in their 
times, had no other defence than walls, raiſed at a great charge, flanked at 
little diſtances with towers, and a large ditch in front ; - it is true, that the 
little force of their weapons contributed much to the advantages of their for- 
tifications. Their intrenched camps had only a large ditch with-ſome wag- 
gons placed behind it; and whenever the ancients were willing to practiſe all. 
the art at that time known in war, they ſurrounded the camp with walls in 
the ſame manner as they did their towns, with towers at a little diſtance.. OF. 
this kind was Pompey's camp at Dyrachium, in Epirus, the plan of which is 
given in the Marſhal de Puyſegur's Art of War; the wall by which it was ſur- 
rounded, was fifteen thouſand paces in extent. 


The Emperor Leo“ was unacquainted with any other method of intrenching - 
a camp, than by heaping faſcines together, putting trees upon one another, 
and poſting advanced guards. 


The experience, which has been ſince acquired, hath, without abridging 
the labour, rendered the works of places ſtronger, and eaſier to be defended : 
The labour of the intrenchments for camps hath been ſhortened, they have 
taken a new form, and being conſtructed upon the ſame principles as the for- 
tifications of towns, they are become more difficult to be forced. -By this ſame 


* Sextus Julius Frontinius in his fourth Book of Stratagems, ſays, That till the Romans had vanquiſhed 


_« Pyrrhus, King of the Epirots, they never uſed a line about their camp, but lay in the open fields; but 


++ having found that Prince's army intrenched, they liked it ſo well, as ever after to practiſe it, 


means 
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means of attacking them hath been diſcovered, and in proportion as offenſive 
weapons have changed, and are become more powerful, the ſyſtem of forti- 
fication has been new modelled, 


THE power and force of arms being come more conſiderable, it has been 
thought neceſſary to oppoſe them by ſuch fortifications, as were capable of re- 
fiſting them; and neceſſity has done that, which genius was, *till then, unable 
to effect. It is for this reaſon, that in the latter wars, and in thoſe of the pre- 
ſent time, Generals have not been contented with making ditches in the front 
of. their camps, in order to intrench them, after the manner of the Romans, 
but have to them added lines, angles, and redoubts, at proper diſtances. Art 
hath been carried farther, by the addition of wells in the front of the ditch : 


In ſhort, M. Saxe, in a war, inſtead of making uſe of lines to intrench 


his camp before Maeftricht, only cauſed redoubts to be erected at proper diſ- 
tances, each of which had a covered way. 


_ CoverT-way, which was palliſadoed, and the redoubts freized ; he alſo 
cauſed large and deep wells to be ſunk in the ditch. Our poſterity may per- 
haps diſcover ſomething to add to the ſtrength of theſe intrenchments, the 
knowledge of a ſucceeding age being always increaſed by that of the preceding. 


A GENERAL ſhould be determined upon the attack, and the manner of it, 
by the nature of the intrenchment, and the ſituation of the country. Such 
intrenchments as thoſe of M. Saxe, at Maeſtricht, are very difficult to be forced, 
nor can the deſign of it be formed with great ſuperiority of force; even then 
the ſucceſs is uncertain. _ The ſtrength of theſe intrenchments hath been read 
under the article of camps, in defenſive war. | 


Bur a camp intrenched with lines may be attacked, although at the ſiege 
of Philipſburg, Prince Eugene, at the head of eighty thouſand men, did not 


dare to attack thoſe which were erected by the Duke of Berwick ; but this 


example ſhould not ſerve as a rule. Two great men naturally fear and reſpect 

each other. Prince Eugene, being thoroughly acquainted with the Duke of 
Berwick's abilities, was therefore convinced, that his rival had taken all thoſe 
Precautions, which he himſelf would have done in the ſame ſituation ; the 


F 2 Duke 
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Duke of Berwick, doing the ſame juſtice which all Europe did to Prince Eugene's 
talents; had, to the prudence of his diſpoſitions, added all the aſſiſtance of 
art. The Prince having examined the lines, and finding them ſtrong in every 


part, acted the part of a wiſe and experienced man: The lines were not at- 
tacked, and Philipſburg was taken. 


Camrs intrenched with lines, are not alwaysequally ſtrong in every part; they 
are neither always commanded, nor even to be attacked by Generals equal in 
talents, capacity, and experience; and when they are, there are ſome occaſions, 

when force and reſolution muſt be joined to the prudence of the diſpoſitions. 


LeT any army be ſuppoſed intrenched behind lines, where art and nature 
are both joined, whoſe flanks are ſuſtained and ſecured, furniſhed with troops 
and artillery along the front, with more troops behind, to ſuſtain thoſe which 
line the lines. The General who would attack, ought firſt to ſurvey the ſitu- 
ation of the lines himſelf, and as much as poſſible, the enemys* diſpoſition ; 
he will examine the conſtruction of the lines *, how they ſupport their extent, 
and whether the ſoil is firm or light. As ſoon as he ſhall be perfectly ac- 
quainted with theſe circumſtances, he may form his plan of attack, and cauſe 


* Lines of communication, are trenches that unite one work to another, ſo that men may paſs between 


them without being expoſed to the enemys' fire; thence the whole intrenchment round any place is lome- | 
times called a line of communication, becauſe it leads to all the works. 


Inſide lines, are a kind of ditches towards the place, to prevent ſallies. &c. 
Outfide lines, are a kind of ditches towards the field, to hinder relief, &c. 


To line, in a military ſenſe, is nothing more than to environ a rampart, parapet, or ditch, &c. with a 
wall of maſonry, or earth. | 


To line hedges, &c. to plant troops, artillery, or ſmall arms, along them under their cover, to fire upon 
an enemy that advances openly, or to defend them from the horſe, &c. 


To break the line, to change the directions from that of a ſtraight line, in order to obtain a croſs-fire. 


Lines, in a military ſenſe, a name given to all kinds of works made by an army, from one town, 5 : 
ſtrong poſt to another, behind which it is encamped, to guard a part of the country, &c, 


If an army is ſo weak as to be within lines, you take care to have communications between the villages, 
and ſmall parties of light horſe patroling towards the enemy, and to have videts and centries poſted ſo near 
one another, that you may have intelligence of all their tranſactions , 


his 
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his army to march in as many columns, as there are attacks to be made, cauſing 
falſe attacks, with ſmall bodies of men, to be made, in order to favour the 
true ones; but he ſhould endeavour, as much as poſſible, to occupy the whole 
front of the enemy, whether for the ſtrength, or whether to prevent the 
enemy from ſending aſſiſtance to thoſe places where the attack will be briſkeſt. 
The head of each column ſhould be well furniſhed with artillery ; and as ſoon 
as it ſhall be within diſtance of cannonading the lines with effect, it ſhould 
keep up a briſk and continual fire for the ſpace of an hour at leaſt, ſo as to beat 
down the earth of the parapet, and tumble it into the ditch, which will, in 
ſome meaſure render the paſſage of it leſs difficult for the troops. The time 
of the attack ſhould be an hour before day, ſo that the cannon may have fired, 
before the enemy ſhall know where to direct his artillery ; after every diſcharge, 
the ſituation of the cannon ſhould be changed either to the right, or the 
left, in order to deceive the enemys' gunners, and to prevent their knowing 
where to direct their pieces. If there ſhould be any height within proper diſ- 
tance, the cannon ſhould be planted upon it ; if the cannon can be brought to 
croſs each other upon the lines, the artillery will then have a great effect. 


Tn infantry ſhould follow the artillery, furniſhed with hurdles, planks, 
faſcines, pick-axes, and ſhovels ; the faſcines will ſerve to fill up the wells, if there 


are any before the ditch; if there are no wells, they will fill up the ditch, 
and the hurdles will be thrown over them. The cavalry ſhould be formed in 
two lines in the rear of the infantry, in order to ſuſtain it. The General 
ſhould endeavour to find ſome ridges, to conceal the cavalry from the enemy: 
But ſhould there be none, it muſt be placed at ſuch a diſtance, as not to be 
expoſed to the cannon of the lines ; for ſhould it be placed too near, it will very 
ſoon be deſtroyed, without having it in its power to be of any ſervice ; the 


great fire which it will ſuſtain, may ſtrike it with terror, which may cauſe it 


to give back, and diſcourage the infantry, or at leaſt deprive it of that reſolu- 
tion and vivacity which it had, knowing itſelf to be ſuſtained ; beſides, it is 
great inhumanity in a General, to expoſe troops which he can place in ſecu- 
rity. The enemy appears leſs formidable, when force cannot be oppoſed by 


force; but the braveſt ſoldier will be often diſheartened, when he ſees himſelf 


expoſed to blows, which he has not in his power to return. Beſides, as in the 
beginning of an attack of lines, the cavalry cannot be of any aſſiſtance, and 


cannot 
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cannot act *till the infantry hath penetrated in ſome part, it would be uſeleſs 
to cauſe it to advance too near, provided it is within reach of marching readily 
when the infantry has paſſed, and hath made a paſſage large enough for it, by 
beating down the lines, and filling up the ditch : The cavalry then will have 
no more to fear from the cannon of the lines, becauſe the enemys' attention 
will be more engaged with endeavouring to repulſe the infantry, than with 
firing upon the cavalry : As ſoon as the lines have been ſufficiently cannonaded 
to beat them down, and throw the enemy in confuſion, the infantry ſhould 
march reſolutely, and together; and ſhould take care to leave room for the 
artillery, ſo that it may advance at the ſame time, and continue its fire. The 
attack ſhould be made by the grenadiers and light infantry, and ſuſtained by the 
piquets ; they will protect the ſoldiers who fill up the wells and ditch, and as ſoon 
as they find an opportunity of paſſing, they will endeavour to get over the 
intrenchments, ſuſtained by the whole infantry of the column, which will 
then be diſencumbered of the faſcines, hurdles, &c. in order to drive the ene- 
my from his lines. As ſoon as there are ſoldiers enough upon the lines to 
bear the reſiſtance of the enemy, the ſoldiers who have the ſhovels and pick- 
| axes, and who ought to be laſt, will finiſh the filling up of the ditch, by beat- 
ing down the parapet of the lines, and making an- opening ſufficient for the 
paſſage of a ſquadron, in order of battle: Then the whole infantry of the 
column that has broke through, will paſs and divide in two parts, to let the 
cavalry paſs, which will form under cover of the infantry, and will not at- 
tack the enemys' cavalry, till it ſhall have collected its whole force together. 


If one of the attacks ſucceed, on the firſt news, which will ſoon be ſpread 
throughout the army, all the troops at that time ought briſkly to attack the 
whole front of the line, in order to employ the enemy, and prevent his ſend- 
ing aſſiſtance to the part that is forced. The reſerve, which is compoſed: of 
infantry and cavalry, ought to join the troops that have broke through the 
lines, to ſuſtain the cavalry charged by that of the enemy, and cannot be ſuſ- 
tained by the infantry who paſſed the firſt, becauſe it is employed in taking 
the enemy in flank, to the right and left. In this ſituation, when the reſerve and 
all the cavalry, which followed the column that hath paſſed, and to which 
others may yet be joined, ſhall have paſſed, it ſhould attack the enemy; if it 


is repulſed, it can never be to any great diſtance, becauſe it hath the infantry 
behind 
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behind it, to ſuſtain it, and by its fire to ſtop the enemy. If the lines are 


forced by many columns, the ſucceſs, and alſo the defeat of the enemy will be 
thereby rendered more certain. 

This diſpoſition appears to be good, ' becauſe the lines having been partly 
deſtroyed by the cannon, becauſe the enemy cannot but have loſt a great num- 
ber of men, and becauſe part of his artillery has been diſmounted, without the 
army that attacks having ſuſtained much loſs. The Prince of Orange, in 
1639, being poſted upon the Ghete, at Nervinde, intrenched his army after 
ſuch a manner, that it could not be ſurrounded ; his right was ſupported by a 
river, and his left by the village of Romdorff, bordering upon the rivulet of 
Landen. M. de Luxemburg, being willing to attack him, could only get up 
with his cavalry in the evening, his infantry and cannon not being able to 
come up till night; that General, during this time, formed his diſpoſition, 
and between five and fix in the morning, he put his army in motion, which 
formed in order of battle as it marched along, the infantry and cannon in 
front, and the cavalry in the rear. 


Wu the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, ſtill encamped between the 


town of Pianexa and la Venerie, in 1706, marched to attack the lines of the 


French army that beſieged Turin, they cauſed their armies to march in eight 
columns; the infantry formed the advance guard, the artillery, diſtributed 
by brigades, marched at the head between the columns, the cavalry was be- 
hind in fix, and out of reach of cannon-thot. 


Tre diſpoſition of M. de Cogny, in 1744, in order to attack the lines of 
IWiſſemburg, of which the enemy were in poſſeſſion, was like it, except that 
the whole of his army had not time to get up; but as the moments were 
precious, he did not wait for it. The army which came from Landau divided 
itſelf into four, which formed the four attacks, one of which was at em- 
Burg, the other at the Mill, between that town and the village of Picard, the 
third at the village of Picards, and the laſt was made above that village, which 
was entruſted to the Heſſian troops. His cavalry, which was behind, paſſed 
after the infantry had broke through the lines; but the enemy were then 
almoſt either killed or taken; and thoſe who could fave themſclves, retired 


to 
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to Lauturburg, where their army had aſſembled themſelves, after having paſſed 
the Rhine. It is difficult to determine, which is moſt to be admired, whether 
the General's diſpoſition, the quickneſs and exactneſs of his eye, and his 
coolneſs in a circumſtance ſo delicate, or the courage of the French troops, who 
forced theſe lines in leſs than two hours. 


As ſoon as the enemy is beat and abandoned his lines, he muſt be purſued, 
but with precaution. The vivacity with which he ſhould be purſued, depends 
upon the order with which he retires; if it is an open country, the General 
may follow him ſo long as he ſees all clear before him; but if the country is 
divided with defiles and woods, it would by no means be prudent for him to 


engage himſelf in them, for fear of any ambuſcades being placed by the enemy, 


in order to ſecure his retreat: Nevertheleſs, the General ſhould endeavour to 
make the moſt of his victory, and ſhould never be content to win a battle by 
halves; at leaſt it ſnould be carried ſo far as to make the enemy ſenſible of his 
loſs, and of rendering himſelf incapable of continuing openly in the field. 


Bur if the army that attacks the lines, ſhould be unable to force them, after 
many repeated attacks, and if the General perceives his troops are diſcouraged, 
he ſhould immediately retire. If the retreat is made over an open country, he 
ſhould begin it by marching off the cannon, the infantry next, and the cavalry 
will form the rear guard in two or three lines ; the huflars. and dragoons will 
be upon the flanks of the cavalry. If there are any defiles or woods to paſs 
through, the General ſhould leave ſome infantry at the entrance of them, to 
ſuſtain and protect the cavalry, which will retreat by files. If the enemy is in 
full ſtrength, the General ſhould leave ſome field-pieces with the infantry, thar 
is poſted at the entrance of the woods and defiles, which will certainly ſtop the 
enemys' impetuoſity; if, on the contrary, the enemy purſues the army with 
only a few troops, it will be proper to charge him, if he approaches too near. 


In this diſpoſition, an army may retreat eaſily, provided that order is obſerved, 
and the movements not made with too much precipitation. 
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THE camping of an army within a line or intrenchment, is attended with 
ſo many ſolid reaſons and advantages, and the neglect of it accompanied with 
ſo many dangers and inconveniencies, that by as much as the Roman diſci- 
pline, which conſtantly obliged their armies to halt and take up their quarters, 
though but for one night in intrenched camps; by ſo much the negle& of 


it ought to be avoided : I ſhall enumerate ſome of the moſt material benefits 
which ariſes from intrenched camps. 


FirxsT, The intrenching of an army keeps it ſafe, and frees it from thoſe 
dangers which it is always expoſed to, by quartering in open towns and vil- 
lages, where, if your enemy be awake, he will conſtantly endanger the car- 
rying off of your men, which by its being lodged in a body within lines, it is 
exempted from, ſince to aſſault an army ſo retrenched, is ſo daring, and fo 
dangerous an act, that few who ever undertake it, have ſucceeded. 


SECONDLY, It ſaves the army from keeping many and great guards, as a few 
will ſerve for all, when the troops are at hand, in caſe of the enemys' attempt; 
whereas, if diſperſed in villages, and without a line, every quarter muſt do 
almoſt as hard duty for its own ſecurity, as the whole body encamped: But 


above all, it eaſes and ſecures the cavalry, which if quartered in open places, 
muſt be mounted the moſt part of the night. | 


TrirDLY, Your army is better than within a ſtrong town, for there you 
are mingled with the inhabitants, (ſome of which are too likely to be ſpies to 
the enemy) who uſually are corrupters of that excellent diſcipline, of which 
ſobriety is a chief ingredient ; both which great evils are not only avoided in 
camps, but from which alſo you may move ſecretly, and with what numbers you 


pleaſe, on all great deſigns, and leave your baggage and ſick men, &c. ſecure, 
during your abſence. 
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FovrTurLy, (To omit many other material advantages,) an intrenched 
camp, by reaſon of the open air, the healthineſs of the ſituation, which muſt 
always be attended to, and the cleanneſs which may, and ought to be kept 
in it, is exceedingly leſs ſubject to infection and fickneſs, than villages are, 
inſomuch that ſome Generals, of known experience, have concluded an army 
will be likelier preſerved and kept ſound and healthy, four months in a well- 


ſeated and regular camp, than four weeks, in the ordinary villages and 
country towns. 


ALL which ſeems to prove, that one of the moſt neceſſary parts of the 
military art is, to know how to encamp well, and conſtantly to practice it; 
nor could I ever hear of any objection againſt it, which did not reliſh chiefly 
of lazineſs, for ſuch as diſlike it, ſay for their pretence, the over-harraſſing 
of the men, and often caſting them thereby into ſickneſs ; when on the contrary, 
idleneſs does often produce the latter, and the former by practice, will ſoon be 


accompliſhed, and prove agreeable: For no mens' bodies are uſually ſo found, 
and continue ſo long, as the daily labourers. 


The Roman camp terrified in a high degree by the fall of a tower. The Jews not in 
fear of any difficulties but what aroſe from the towers. ' The firſt breach made by the 
ram called Nicon. The Jews abandon the firſt wall, and retreat to the ſecond, Seve- 
ral deſperate ſallies made by the Jews. The Roman diſcipline more than a counter- 
poiſe to the Jewiſh temerity. Every danger reſolutely braved by the Jews. The fingu- 


lar veneration Simon's men entertained for their commander. Longinus performs a 
gallant action. 


SINGULAR alarm happened in the camp of the Romans. Orders 
having been given by Titus, for conſtructing three towers, each fifty 
cubits in height, on the ramparts, in order to have the command of the wall 
of the city, one of theſe towers fell ſuddenly to the ground during the night, 


and made ſo horrid a noiſe in its fall, that the whole army was alarmed in the 


higheſt degree. The Romans, unacquainted with the cauſe of the noiſe, had 
immediate recourſe to their arms, and every legion was in a perfect tumult of 
confufion. Some of them imagined, that the Fews cauſed the commotion ; but 


very 
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very various were the conjectures on this occaſion. After a while, when no 


enemy appeared, they began to form ſuſpicions of each other; and every one 


demanded the Watch-Word ” of the man who was next him, with as much 
ſtrictneſs, as if the Jews had actually been in the camp. The terror ariſing 
from this circumſtance, continued for a conſiderable time; till Titus, having 
informed himſelf of the particulars of the cauſe of the confuſion, ordered pro- 
clamation of the matter of fact to be made in every part of the camp; in con- 


ſequence of which, though not without great difficulty, the tumult at length 
ſubſided. 


IN the interim, the Jews maintained their courage in the higheſt degree, and 
appeared not to dread any other difficulties but what aroſe from the towers; 
and the danger from them was indeed very obvious. They were unavoidably 
aſſailed from theſe turrets, by archers, ſlingers, &c. and by various ſorts of 
machines: For the Jews could not carry up their platforms to a level with 
theſe towers, and they were of too ſolid a conſtructure to be thrown down; 
and, as they were all plated over with iron, it would have been a work of 
equal impracticability to burn them. Wherefore all that remained in the 
power of the Jews to do, was to keep at ſuch a diſtance as not to be wounded 
by the darts, arrows, or ſtones of the Romans ; for it was fruitleſs for them to 
think of oppoſing the force of the battering rams, which, by degrees, effected 
the purpoſe for which they were deſigned. The Romans were poſſeſſed of one 
ram, dreadful in its execution, which the Jews diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
< Nin,” or © the Conqueror,” the firſt breach having been made thereby. 


THz Jews had now been at hard duty during the whole night, and were ex- 
tremely fatigued by fighting and watching. Thus diſpirited, they came to too 
haſty a determination to abandon the firſt wall, as they had yet two others to 
depend on for their ſecurity. Having formed this reſolution, they immediately 
retreated to the ſecond wall; on which ſome of the Romans aſcended the breach 
which had been made by the battering-ram above-mentioned, and opened the 
gates to the whole army. The Romans became maſters of the firſt wall on the 
ſeventh day of the month Artemifius, and deſtroyed a great part of this wall, and 
alſo of the northern quarter of the city, which very quarter had heretofore been 
ravaged by Ce/izus. 9 9 3 
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Tuis being done, Titus withdrew to a place known by the name of the 
AGrian camp, poſſeſſing himſelf of all between that and the valley of Cedron, 
the diſtance of which, from the ſecond wall, is ſomething more than a bow- 
ſhot. . From this place he came to a reſolution of beginning his attack, and 
immediately commenced his operations. The Jews took their ſtations in a 
regular manner on the wall, where they made a formidable oppoſition. John 
and his aſſociates commanded the troops in the fortreſs Antonia, and from the 
ſepulchre of Alexander on the north of the temple. From the monument of 
John, the High-Prieſt, to the gate by which water is conveyed to the tower 
Hippocos; Simon and his people held the command. A number of reſolute fal- 
lies were made by the Fezws, in which they came to cloſe quarters with the 
Romans ; but the military knowledge of the latter was more than a counter- 
poiſe to the deſperation of the Fews, who were repulſed with conſiderable loſs : 


Vet, on the walls, the Jews had the advantage. Skill and good fortune equally 


favoured the Romans; while the Jews, from a native hardineſs, and an ani- 


mation ariſing from deſpair, ſeemed inſenſible to danger or fatigue. It ſhould 
be obſerved, that the Romans were now fighting for glory, and the Jews for 


life and ſecurity : Each party equally diſdaining to yield. They were continu- 
ally employing themſelves in violent aſſaults, and deſperate ſallies and combats 
of every kind. Their labours commenced with the day, and they were ſepa- 
rated only by the darkneſs of the night : And, even during the night, both 
parties were kept watching, one to protect their wall, and the other their 
camp: They continued all night under arms, and were ready for battle by 
break of day. On this occaſion, the Jetus deſpiſed danger and death ſo much, 
that they ſeemed emulous who ſhould brave them moſt undauntedly, as the 
beſt recommendation to their ſuperiors. They entertained ſo great a fear of, 
and ſuch a perfect veneration for Simon, that they would have ſacrificed their 


lives at his feet, on the ſlighteſt intimation, that ſuch a ſacrifice would be agree- 
able to him. " Ns 


Tu Romans had been fo accuſtomed to victory, that they were perfect 
ſtrangers to defeat: Wherefore they wanted no other incitement to their va- 
lour, than the recollection of their former ſuccefles. Add to this, that war 
was familiar to them, being in conſtant exerciſe, in the ſervice. of the empire 
And they were now inſpired with more than common courage, by the preſence 

and 
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and aſſiſtance of a warlike prince. They conſidered that cowardice, witneſſed 
by the General, would be infamy in the abſtract: And, on the contrary, that 
Cæſar's bounty and eſteem would be ſuch a reward of, and ſuch an honor to, 
glorious actions, as were worthy their higheſt ambition. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that the military ardor thus inſpired and encouraged, tempted many of them 


to aim at exploits, which were wholly beyond the compaſs of their abilities 
to perform, 


Ar this period, a large party of Jews were aſſembled in military order before 
the walls, and had approached ſo near to the Romans, that lances and blows 
might be mutually exchanged. At this critical juncture, one of the Roman ca- 


valry, named Longinus, galloped forward into the midſt of his foes, two of the 


beſt ſoldiers among whom he killed : One of theſe he ſtruck through the jaws 
with his lance, and then, with the ſame weapon, ran the other through the 


body; which being done, he expeditiouſly retreated to the Romans unhurt. 
By the ſingular gallantry of this action, he acquired great On. and 


tempted others to emulate his conduct. 


Dunixo this period the Jews were ſo anxious to deſtroy their enemies, that 


they paid no regard to their own ſufferings. They looked on death as an ob- 
ject unworthy their notice, provided they could deſtroy as many of their oppo- 


nents as fell of their own party. Titus, on the contrary, conſulted the preſer- 
vation of his troops as much as the acquiring victory, and looked upon an in- 


temperate zeal, as a degree of madneſs. He inſiſted,” that caution and prudence 


were the eſſence of true valour, conſiſting equally in the annoyance - of our 


enemies, and the moſt effectual preſervation of our own forces. 


7 C4 MPS,. with REMARKS... 


HAVE been convinced, by reading the GV ces and Romans hiſtories, that 


they owed as much of their conqueſts, to their well encamping, as to 
their other excellent military diſcipline, and their valour : It would be almoft 
endleſs 
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endleſs to enumerate what kingdoms and provinces they kept in obedience, by 
their landing camps, and how often they ſtopped the invaſions of torrents of 
barbarous nations, by the ſame proceedings: And having firſt wearied out their 
enemies, by ſuch ſafe and beneficial delays; then on ſome great advantages, 
they would give them battle, and defeat them; none of which they could 
have effected, or rationally have attempted, but by thoroughly knowing how 


to encamp advantageouſly, by conſtantly practiſing it, and by a tunely pro- 
viding of food and forage. 


Ir has been obſerved of late years, that the French have begun to revive 
that excellent cuſtom, and now pay the greateſt attention towards it. For I 
take the Prince of Conde to be one of the greateſt officers, that any age hath 
produced; and I obſerve, when the Prince of Orange, the Imperialiſts, under 
the Count de Souches, and the Flemiſh forces were united, the Prince of Conde, 
who was ſent to oppoſe them, would not give them battle, but encamped him- 
ſelf advantageouſly on the French frontiers, ſo that they juſtly apprehended to 
enter them, and leave him at their tacks, whereby he kept them long at a bay, 
and when he found his opportunity, gave them, at Seng, ſo conſiderable a 
blow, as the French, from having been on the defenſive, they became after- 
wards, the affaulters, and cloſed the campaign, by taking ſome of the enemys“ 


garriſons. 


Tae Marſhal de Turrenne alſo, who was ſent General to the War in Germany, 
and who, in the art, military, had hardly a ſuperior, having theſe to do with; 
the Count de Montecuculli, who I believe, has not been excelled by many Ge- 
nerals, would ſtill by intrenched encampments, when the Germans were 
the ſtrongeſt, preſerve himſelf and army by ſpinning out the time, and coyer 
thoſe territories and places he had won, while he had been the moſt powerful ; 
and to me it ſeems, a thing very worthy of obſervation that after, by the 
Marſhal de Turrenne being killed, when the French King ſent the Prince of 
Conde from the army in Flanders, to command his army in Germany, he did 
alſo, by intrenched encampments, weather the ſtorm, which in itſelf was fo 
threatening, not only by the ſudden loſs of ſo great a Captain; but alſo by 
the Germans being led by the Count de Montecuculli, and the Duke of Lorrain, 
two perſons as conſiderable as the very forces they lead: I ſay, it ſeems 


worthy 
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worthy of obſervation, that two ſuch juſtly celebrated commanders as the 
Prince of Cond? and Turrenne, ſhould obſerve the very ſame methods in ma- 
naging the ſame war : Whereas, uſually when one General ſucceeds another 
in heading the ſame army, and ordering the ſame war, the laſt comer, judges 
it a kind of diminution to his own {kill to tread in the very paths of his pre- 
deceſſors; but the Prince of Conde, not doing ſo, thereby, in my poor opinion, 
renders three things evident. 


I. THAT he truly judged himſelf fo juſtly ſecure in his own reputation, as it 
could receive no diminution, in following the ſteps of the dead General ; 
eſpecially he having done the like before, and ſucceſsfully in Flanders. 


II. THarT a wiſe and great General, will rather by his own aCtings, con- 
firm that courſe to be beſt, (if it be ſo in itſelf) by imitating his prede- 
ceſſors, than try new methods of war; as by different methods, he may ha- 
zard his reputation, his army, and the country he is to cover and protect. 


III. Wrar ſuch Generals have practiced (all circumſtances conſidered) is 
to me a convincive proof, that by camps intrenched and well poſted, a coun- 
try may be beſt ſecured, an invading enemy be beſt reſiſted, and in time, 
all advantages being taken in the nick, may be defeated, or made retire. 
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THE greateſt part of men form their opinion of the ſize of a camp, or of 

a City, only from the circumſtance. When they are told therefore, that 
Megalopolis contains in circumſtances, fifty ſtadia, and Lacedamon no more 
than forty-eight, and yet that this city 1s twice as large as the former, they 
know not how to believe it; and if any one, deſigning to increaſe the 
ſurprize, ſhould affirm, that it is poſſible that a city, or camp, which con- 
tains only forty ſtadia in circumference, may be twice as large as another 
that contains a hundred ſtadia, they are ſtruck with the greateſt aſtoniſh- 
ment. The cauſe of this ſurprize is, that men forget thoſe principles of 
geometry which they learned in their youth ; and I was the rather inclined to 
take 
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take ſome notice of theſe matters, becauſe not the vulgar alone, but ſome even 
of thoſe who are employed in the adminiſtration of ſtates, or placed at 
the head of armies, are ſometimes aſtoniſhed, and not able to conceive, that 
Lacedemon is a much greater city than Megalopolis, though it be leſs in its 
circumference ; and again, in the ſame manner likewiſe are perſuaded, that 


by only viewing the circumference of a camp, they can eaſily determine 
the number of the troops which it contains. There is alſo another error 


in Judging of cities, not unlike to that which has been mentioned : Many 
men imagine, that an unequal and hilly ground will contain more houſes, 


than a ground that is flat and level, this however 1s not the truth ; for the 


houſes being raiſed on a perpendicular line, form right angles, not with the 
declivity of the ground, but with the flat ſurface which lies below, and 


upon which the hills themſelves alſo ſtand. This alſo may be learned from 
the very firſt elements of ſcience. Suppoſe a number of houſes to be ſo 


built upon the ſides of a hill, as to riſe to an equal height, it is manifeſt, that 
the roofs of all them together, will form a ſurface exactly parallel, and 


equal to the ſurface of the ground, which lies under the foundations of the 


houſes and the hill. Let this then ſerve as a leſſon to thoſe perſons, . who 


though they are ſo ignorant, as not to conceive how theſe things can be, 


are deſirous of commanding armies, and of preſiding i in the government 
of ſtates. 


Of GENERALS, CAMPAIGNS, BATTLES, &c. 


LL who have commanded armies, or have wrote. upon the Military 
Science, have univerſally agreed, that no one a& of war, is greater 

in itſelf, or its conſequences, than that of engaging an enemy; ſince the 
gaining of one glorious battle, has not only been the cauſe of taking the 
ſtrongeſt places, but kingdoms have often been the reward of victory. There- 
fore the aim of a General, who commands, is univerſally known to be con- 
queſt, if poſſible : If that cannot be attempted, then the maintaining pre- 


ſent 
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ſent poſſeſſions, and keeping the ſeat of war, and ſubſiſting as much as poſſible 
in the enemys' country. At the commencement of a campaign, every one 
knows a General would endeavour to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
face of the enemys' country, as well as of his own ; to derive advantages from 
every different ſituation which nature preſents to him. From plains, eminences, 
hollow-ways, ponds, rivers, moraſſes, woods, defiles, thick hedges, large 
ditches, roads, &c. to make choice of the ground he would chuſe to incamp 
or engage on; and to poſſeſs and ſecure THE MosT USEFUL COMMANDING 
POSTS with all diligence *, without which, no one plan or deſign can be 
formed with any probability of ſucceſs : To compare his own ſtrength with 
the enemy's, whether he has himſelf any ſuperiority in infantry, cavalry, 
light troops, or artillery, ſo that he may endeavour, in the courſe of the 
campaign, to draw the enemy into ſuch a ſituation, as to avail himſelf of ſuch 
ſuperiority +3; and on the contrary, to avoid doing that, if the compariſon is 
diſadvantageous, which, had it been otherwiſe, he would have done: He 
will alſo conſider his opponent General, whether he is a man that ſtrokes may 
be attempted with ſecurity ; if he is unenterprizing, or whether he is of a 
ſtamp totally oppoſite : One who is not to be trifled with, and who never. 
ceaſes to be offenſive, but when neceſlity, or a deep and ſure game, induces him . 
to defend. 


ALL men, even of moderate diſcernment, muſt acknowledge, that nothing 
is more uſeful, or of greater importance, in the conduct of a General, than to. 
examine, with the niceſt care, into the character and natural diſpoſition of the- 
oppoſite commander. For, as in engagements of ſingle men, or of rank with 
rank, the ſeveral combatants carefully ſurvey the bodies of their adverſaries, 
in order to diſcern ſome part that may be open to their ſtroke : In the ſame man- 
ner alſo, it is neceſſary that a General, in the field, ſhould endeavour to diſ- 
cover, in the Chief Officer that is ſent againſt him, not what parts of his body 


„ IB. 
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* As King Henry IV. of France did at the battle of Arques, where that great Monarch ſhewed as much , 
conduct, as any of the Greet and Roman Generals ever did, in any of their greateſt battles, 


+ Which was practiſed by the Duke of Marlborough at the battle of Ramilies, who finding his right wing 
had ſtrong ground before it, drew off the Engliſh cavalry to reinforce his left wing, where the wann was * 
open; and went thither himſelf, knowing that he could act there with greateſt advantage. P 
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are moſt vulnerable, but whether there be any weakneſs in his mind and cha- 
rater, through which he may be attacked with ſome advantage. For among 
thoſe, that are placed at the head of armzes, there are ſome who are ſo deeply im- 
merſed in ſloth and indolence, that they loſe all attention both to the ſafety of 
their country and their own.: Others are immediate fond of wine, ſo that their 
ſenſes are always di ſordered by it before they ſleep: Others abandon themſelves 
to the love of women, a paſſion ſo infatuating, that thoſe whom it has once 
poſſeſſed, will often ſacrifice whole cities and armies, and even their own honor 
and their lives, to the indulgence of it. Some again are cowards, which is 

eſteemed no {light diſgrace, even among the private men. Bur I A GENERAL, 
this diſpoſition is a public evil, and draws after it the moſt fatal conſequences; 
for the troops under his command, not only waſte the time, without at- 
' tempting any thing, but, by their confidence in ſuch a leader, are frequently: 
betrayed into the greateſt dangers: On the other hand, a precipitate rathneſs, 
or a violence that rejects the rule of reaſon, pride, vanity, and ſelf- conceit, 
are all qualities, not only more pernicious to the friends of thoſe who poſſeſs 
them, than advantageous to the enemy. For men of this character are always 


ready to be taken in every-ſnare ; every bait is ſure to catch, and every artifice 
to delude them. 


WITH parts, a man may be a good ſoldier; but with genius, a good ſoldier 
becomes a GREAT GENERAL: It is ſometimes an aſſemblage of talents, 
but is always the perfection of that which nature has given us, that diſcovers 
genius. A man ſtudies; he ſearches for his talents, and often miſſes it; genius 
unfolds it. Talents remain hidden for want of occaſion to ſhew itſelf ; genius 


breaks through all obſtacles. Genius alone is the contriver; talents alone 
the workman. 


By a knowledge of the enemys” country, forces, and of their Commander, 
the ſupported General will be able to know whether the commencement of his 
campaign will be offenſive or defenſive, and he will be able to ſettle firmly 
with his own mind, his primary and his ſecondary obje&ts.—If offenſive, then 
to begin as quick as the nature of things will permit, being clear about en- 
campments of advance, maintenance, or in caſe of neceſſity, retreats.—If his 
capital object, or objects ſhould fail, then to turn to the ſecond ; In ſhort, 


never 
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never to be without a plan, and to take lead as long as it can be taken. The 
objects of offence will be various :—A ſiege, or ſieges, the taking a capital 
town, .or'towns, the getting poſſeſſions of a country, the eating one up, the 
raiſing of contributions, and from an enemy's poſition, the ſeeking to give 
battle “. If an army attacks, and marches of courſe to its adverſary, im- 
preſſion muſt be its object, and that, very often will be beſt done by an effort 
of weight upon a particular part; for when one part of an army gives ground, 
it is in general likely it will be defeated. The concealing the real purpoſed 
attack may not always be poſſible, from the nature of the ground, affording 
the enemy a view of all proceedings; but it will on the contrary, very often 
permit concealments +. 


Ix drawing up an army in order of battle, three things are to be conſidered : 
the ſun, the duſt, and the winds. The ſun in your face dazzles the light, and 
perplexes the troops; if the wind is againſt you, it blunts the force of your 


* Battle, implies an action, where the force of two armies are engaged, and is of two kinds, General 
and Particular: General where the whole army is engaged; and Particular, where only a part is in action; 
but as they only differ in numbers, the methods are nearly alike. 


The order of battle, is a diſpoſition or arrangement of battalions and ſquadrons, formed relatively to the 


ſituation of the places i in which they are to engage, and to the order the oppoſite army has taken, or _ 
take; and that in the order the moſt advantageous for fighting that oppoſite army. 


There are ſtrictly but two ways of ranging troops; the one is, to have an extended front, and that is 
proper for a plain; the other is, the other is to have more depth than front, and that is proper for cloſe, 
covered, or irregular ground, Tn the firſt caſe, the cavalry and infantry may be ranged one on the fide 
of the other, to fight each by themſelves ; or they may be mixed together. In the ſecond cafe, it is the in : 
fantry alone who ought to attack, having their cavalry in the rear. 


Line of battle; arranging troops in order of battle. This generally conſiſts of three lines, viz. the front 
line, the rear line, and the reſerve. The ſecond line ſhould be about 290 paces behind the firſt, and the 
reſerve 600.paces behind the ſecond. The artillery is likewiſe divided along the front of the firſt line; like- 
wiſe, tne front line ſhould be- ſtronger than the rear line, that its ſhock may be the more violent; nd that 
by having a greater front, it may more eaſily cloſe on the enemys' flanks. If the firſt has the advantage, 
it ſhould continue to act, and attack the enemy's ſecond line, terrified by the defeat of their firſt. 


The artillery muſt always accompany the line of battle, in the order it was at firſt diſtributed, if the 
ground permits it ; and the reſt of them ſhould follow the motions of the firſt line, when it continues to 
march after its firſt ſucceſs. 


+ Marſhal Luxemburgh, at the battle of Fleurs, perceiving the Prince of Waldeck, could not ſee the 


march of the cavalry on the left wing, drew them up in the Prince's right, which they attacked, and 
gained the victory, 


H 2 balls. 
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balls, while it aſſiſts thoſe of the enemy; and, the duſt driving in your faces, 
fills ' the eyes of your men, and deprives them of their ſight. The moſt 
{kilful endeavour to avoid theſe inconveniencies in the moment of making; 
their diſpoſitions ; but a prudent General ſhould extend his views beyond the 
preſent, he ſhould take ſuch meaſures as not to be incommoded in the 
courſe of the day, by the different aſpects of the ſun, or by contrary 
winds, which often riſe at a certain hour *, and might be detrimental du- 
ring the action. Our troops ſhould be ſo diſpoſed as to have thoſe inconve- 
niencies behind them, while they are . in the enemys' front. 


TE General oaks; when he ſees a wing of his enemys' army pallably 
routed by a wing of his, to draw as many as he can well ſpare, from the ſe- 
cond line of his ſucceſsful wing, to the reſt of his army, (leaving the reſt. to 
follow the execution,) that by ſuch help and ſuch order, he may entirely; 


and more ſafely, both defeat ſuch of his enemies as yet make head, and 
purſue thoſe which are routed. 


Hg ought never to think upon, much leſs order his army in a plain 
field to require the Charge, but {till to meet the enemy 1n giving it. Pompey, 
at the deciſive battle of Phar/alia, by the advice of Triarius, commanded his 
ſoldiers to receive Cæſgar's aſſault, and to undergo the ſhock of his army, 
without removing from the place whereon they ſtood, alledging, that Cæſar's 
men would be diſordered in their advance, and Pompey's, by not moving, keep 
their order: On which, Cæſar himſelf ſays, In my opinion, this was againſt 
* all reaſon, for there is a certain incitation and alacrity of ſpirit, naturally 
% planted in every man, who is inflamed with a defire to fight, and therefore no 
* Commander ſhould repreſs, or. reftrain it, but rather increaſe and ſet it forward, 
* and the event juſtified by Cæſar's opinion, was well grounded. 


8 Contrary winds, which often riſe at a certain hour. 


At the battle of Cannæ, Hannibal took the advantage of a violent South Eaſt wind, called by the inha- | 
bitants of the country, Yulturnus, which generally roſe at a ſtated hour; it incommoded the Romans 


exceſſively, during the action, by driving clouds of duſt, from that flat and ſandy country, directly in 
their faces, and contributed not a little to their defeat. 


A GENERAL 
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A GENERAL may, though ſuperior to his antagoniſt, on conſidering the 
nature of the country, the ſeaſon of the year, or the neceſſities of the ſtate to 
which his enemy's army belongs, act therefore defenſively.— A change of 
climate will be ſometimes a certain deſtruction, without any other effort. The 
approach of winter, or otherways, may oblige an enemy to abandon a terri- 


tory through neceſſity, which hazardous efforts, if ſucceſsful, could only ac- 


compliſh, and dangers in oppoſite points may oblige an army to march from 
a preſent poſition to- a diſtant country. In ſuch caſe, the leaſt bloody part a 
General would chuſe to follow. 


To form any certain judgment of campaigns, it may be ſuppoſed, is not 


the very eaſieſt thing in the world, ſince their conduct is ſo juſtly eſteemed 
the moſt difficult part of war; but however, as from the plain ſimple know- 
ledge, that two and two make four, the ſolution of the moſt complex queſ- 
tions in figures is attained ; ſo from the true method being purſued, to have 
inſight into-the management of campaigns, their performance will be con- 


| ceived, and the conception obtain a readineſs about them which it otherways . 


never would poſleſs. 


Tur kands that have ever handled the ax and ſpade, will be little fit for the 


nicer tools of the artiſt ; and the mind that is never occupied but in the minutiæ 


of a profeſſion, will never have a capability of embracing its greater operations, 


or ſoared to its greateſt. 


The main points of inquiry, in order to judge whether a campaign has been 
well conducted, are not very difficult to be obtained; but to adapt thoſe prin- 


ciples to any given ſubject, is not always ſo eaſy. 


Tux firſt point is, whether the ſuppoſed army ought to have acted offen- 


fwely or defenſively *. If offenſively, whether the firſt object or objects were 


the proper ones, and if they failed, whether the ſecondary objects were well 


choſen ;—then will come the injury. of every particular operation, what were 
the cauſes of its ſucceſs, or its failure. 


Which under the articles of camps offenſive, and of camps defenſive, are treated more at large. 


Ir 
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Ir, on the other hand, the defenſive ſhould have been choſen—then, --whe- 
ther the defending army choſe its true objects of defence. 


THz campaign of 1762, on the part of the French army in Hyſe, was with- 
out any ſecond object. After an inconſiderable loſs by the affair of Milliamſthal, 
they made a retreat which, by its length, waſted the moſt precious part of the 
campaign, and by its march abandoned all Heſe to the entire poſſeſſion of the 
Allies, and left Caſſel! and Zeigenbain to be beſieged. The return of the French 
army, when aſſembled at Friburg, into Heſſe, muſt have been foreſeen to be 
a very uncertain event, and, of courſe, the being able to relieve Caſſell and 
Zeigenhain very precarious ; therefore nothing but a total overthrow thould have 
made the French army take the part they did. The French Marſhals had two 
objects of choice; the one was to have attacked Duke Ferdmand's left, and have 
turned it, or made him retreat over the Dymel. If either had happened, they 
might have purſued their own original plan; if they had been defeated, they 
could, after ſuch defeat, have been obliged to do nothing worſe than what 
they did do without attacking at all. But a better way, perhaps, would have 
been, to have marched into Hanover, endeavoured to have taken its capital, or, 
at the worſt, acted on the defenſive, ſubſiſted entirely at the expence of their 


enemies, and fo, at the cloſe of the campaign, retreated, and have been in the 
entire poſſeſſion of Heſſe. 


PRINCE FERDINAND, in the campaign of 1761, when he marched round 
the Prince de Soubize's left flank, encamped at Unna, and got into his rear, and 
performed that manceuvre from his knowledge of his opponent ; nor would he 
have ventured ſuch a march with a General of another caſt. Prince Ferdinand 
had two cauſes for his attempt ; Firſt, to prevent being between the two French 
armies, as the Duke of Broglios army was approaching: Secondly, to oblige 
the two French armies to join, as his own army could not afford a diviſion. ' If 
the Prince de Soubize had made his army march with its united force, and 
attacked the flank of the center, or the rear of the Allies, his attack, if puſhed 


on with ſpirit, muſt have been deciſive of the fate of the allied armys' oppoſi- 
tion for that campaign. 


IN 
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In the campaign of 1761, the diviſions between the two French Marſhals 
were fatal to Fance. Their firſt object was the Biſhopricks ; it probably ſhould 
have been Hanover, as their ſuperiority was'equal to its conqueſt, and, when 
peace came, it would have weighted heavieſt in its ſcale. To make the allied 
army paſs the Lippe, that Lipſtadt might be inveſted, the attack of Fellinghau/en 
was made, after which the campaign was ſpent without any advantage to 
France. If Marſhal Broglio had crofled the Lippe near its head, Duke Ferdinand 
muſt have croſſed it alſo of neceſſity, and then the Prince de Soubize's army 
might have paſſed it: And if a battle was fought, in order to carry on the 
ſiege of Lipfladt, it might have been done where the allied army had no place 
of check in its rear, like Ham, to have ſecured retreat. But if, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, the Marſhals had joined, and made the ſame 
march the Duke of Broglio did after the action of Fellmghauſen, Duke Ferdinand 
muſt have done at firſt what he did when the above march was made, that is, 
abandon the Lippe, and follow'the French army'; and he could not have been 


{ure that Hanover was not the object; the French then might have cut the allied 


armys: communication with Lftad?, and beſieged it. 


Duxx FERDINAND, at the battle of Fellinghauſen, had Ham to protect his 


retreat; if he croſſed the Lippe without fighting, Lipſtadt would have quickly 
been inveſted; if he did fight, and was ſucceſsful, the ſecurity of the 


Biſhopricks would probably be the fruits of the ſucceſs: If he was beat, he 


then only would have croſſed the Lippe, and do what he would otherwiſe have 
done had he paſſed it without fighting at all. Moreover, the having both the 
French armies acting againſt his whole army, was a point to be wiſhed; Firſt, 
becauſe his army was unable to divide in any degree of equal oppoſition to the 


French; and; as there was a great jealouſy and diſagreement between the French 
Marſhals, he might reaſonably and juſtifiably. hope that ſuch jealouſy would 
produce its natural effects, and which it did do. This then was another ſitua- 


tion for battle, where the gain was great and probable, the loſs not to be at- 


tended with fatal effects, and where an opportunity offered to fight, with ſuch 


favourable circumſtances, as, if miſſed, would not probably be regained. 


Tux King of Pruſſia's battles, during the late war, were chiefly battles of 
ſtate neceſſity; he was ruined if he did not fight. In 1758, when the King 


of 
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of 'Pruſſia fought the battle of Zorndorf, his country was either to be ra- 
vaged by the Auftrians or the Ruſſians, if he acted on the defenſive, as he 
could not make head againſt both : A battle therefore might free him from 
one, and enable him to keep the other in check, at leaſt. The victory of 
Zorndorff, freed him from the Ruſſians, and gave him * to act againſt 
the Auſtrians. 


IN 1759, the battle of Cunneſdorff againſt the Ruſſians, was another of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity: All the Pruyfian dominions were in poſſeſſion of his enemies; 
defending was ruin; and nothing but victory, or a ſevere check to his ad- 
verſaries, could in any ſhape anſwer his uncommon circumſtances. 


Taz compoſition of the imperial army in 1756, at the battle of Roſbach, 
was ſuch as might have induced an oppoſing General to a battle, from the 
great probability of their defeat. No defence could be expected from that 
part of it, drawn from the circles of the empire; and its chief, as well as 
the French Commander, gave fair hopes of ſucceſs to an attacker. 


TE battle of Blenheim was of ſtate neceſſity. A defenſive plan would have 
left the French to have wintered in Bavaria, and at the fame time expoſed 
Flanders to loſſes, on account of the abſence of its army. A battle therefore 
might gain every thing, and a loſs of it, ſcarce leave the _— more open 
to the French than before. 


Tux citing of a number of examples needs no other pains than the peruſal 
of hiſtory, where will be found battles fought on all manner of accounts, 
ſome with ſolid objects in view, others when ſcarce any benefit could attend 
their gain, others when ruin would attend their loſs, and little advantage their 
ſucceſs. Some fought in improper ground, ſome with the ground judi- 
ciouſly choſen ; ſome, whoſe tactical forms bid fair for ſucceſs, others 
almoſt enſured a defeat. | 


THe laſt Duke of Burgundy, before he fought the battle of Granſon againſt 
the Sit, was offered every advantage, if he would agree to peace, that he 
could poſſeſs by victory; he refuſed to treat, fought, and was beat. ——He 
drew 
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drew up his men in a narrow paſs, where the Swiſs, much his inferiors in 
numbers, could oppoſe as great a front ab that of his own army. 


Wukx Hannibal fought the battle of Zama, his ſecond line having no in- 
tervals for the retreat of his firſt, was tactically liable to defeat. 


WHEN the Hereditary Prince's army paſſed the Rhine, after the affair of 
Ciaſten Campen in 1760, the French General had the faireſt opportunity of 
deſtroying them. If he had been repulſed, eſe! could be in no danger, 
and the year ſo far advanced, as that no advantages could have accrued to the 
allied army from ſucceſs; and it was in his power (a thing very rarely the 
caſe) to have entered as little, or as much into the attack as he had pleaſed, 
for the Prince's buſineſs was to paſs the Rhine. The allied army had been 
defeated, and of courſe diſpirited, and were totally worn down by want of 

| The French had gained a victory, and were not in 


victuals and fatigue. 
want of proviſions. The Prince's bridge broke where there was an in- 


trenchment to defend it, and was obliged to be moved where there was none; 
and farther, upon the leaſt faulter, or break, or giving ground of the allied 
troops, the river Rhine muſt have been their fate. Had the French General 
marched his army, which was much ſuperior to the Prince's, and attacked 
before the allies began to paſs, or after ſome were paſſed, a total, or a very 
great deſtruction, muſt have enſued, and which would have been of the moſt 
ſerious conſequences in the fate of the next campaign; inſtead of which, no 
attack was made at all, and one of the moſt ſolid and uncommon fair oppor- 


tunities to deſtroy a corps was miſled. 


HANNIBAL, who was ſo excellent a Captain to win victories (though poſſibly 
not to make the beſt -uſe of them) at the famous battle of Cannes, placed 
all his moſt yaliant in both his wings, and the worſt men in the center of 

his army; whereby, when the Romaxs came to the charge, (who had placed 
their choiceſt legions in their center) they ſoon pierced into Hanmbal's army, 
which was what he deſigned they ſhould do; for then with his two wings, 
in which were his choiceſt troops, he immediately encompaſſed the Romans, 
and totally defeated them. But at the battle of Zama, or ſome call it Nada- 


gara, which he fought againſt Scipio, thought the fate of Carthage depended 
| I on 
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on the iſſue of that day, yet he totally altered the order he had obſerved at 
Cannes, and loſt the victory: For at Zama he placed all his new raiſed men 
by themſelves, to endure the firſt attack of the Romans, and of all his old 
ſoldiers, who had ſo memorably ſerved him in his wars in /taly, he made, as 
it were, an army apart, and drew them up a few furlongs behind his new 
raiſed Africans, who were therefore ſoon cut to pieces, as his reſerve army was 
not long after ; whereas, if he had obſerved the like order of the battle of 
Nadagara, as he did of Cannes, he might have had the like ſucceſs. 


CyRvs, being to fight againſt Cræſus, King of Lydia, and in a large plain, 
fearing to be environed, drew up his army but twelve deep in file, whereas 
formerly, the file was twenty-four deep; whereby he augmented the front of 
his army double, over-winged Cræſus's, and won the victory. 


CxsAn, at the battle of Pharſalia, againſt Pompey, did quite alter the 
manner of the Roman order ; for having found that Pompey exceedingly out- 
numbered him in horſe, he covered one of his flanks with a little river, and 
drew all his cavalry to the other flank ; among the ſquadrons whereof, he 
placed bodies of his beſt infantry, and there began the battle: Where, by 
having all his horſe in one wing, and thoſe ſupported by ſelect legionary foot, 
he ſoon routed the half of Pompey's horſe, which oppoſed all his, and then 
falling into the flanks and rear of his enemy, won the victory. 


BATTLE between the TURKS, PERSIANS, &c. 


IN 1733, war was openly declared between the Turks and Perfians, and 
hoſtilities began on both ſides. Kouli Kan, not being able at the beginning 
to appear at the head of his army, becauſe of ſome affairs which detained 
him at Iþahan longer than he expected; the Turks obtained ſome advantages. 
The Seraſtier Topal Oſinan, who commanded them, fell upon and entirely de- 
feated a body of Perfians ; which misfortunes was followed by another that 
had almoſt ruined the Perfian army: A detachment of 30,000 men had been 
ſent to ſecure a poſt. The Seraſtier had advice of it, and marched with all 
expedition to meet them. The Perfians took the beſt ſtep they could on this 


occaſion, 
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occaſion, they halted and intrenched themſelves, being already too far from. 
the body of their army, to have any hopes of rejoining it before the Seraſtier 
could attack them. Topal Oſman, ſeeing them ſo well poſted, did not think 
proper to force their lines; but having his whole army with him, he fo 
extended it, as quite to ſurround the 30, ooo Perfians, and cut off all their 
communications. It ſeemed impoſſible for them to eſcape; and their provi- 
ſions at moſt were but for two or three days: After which they muſt either 
demand quarter, or periſh with hunger. On either fide there was equal 


danger, ſo that theſe 30, ooo men, were very far from being eaſy in their 
ſituation. 


KouLI Kan arrived opportunely to deliver them from the inquietude they 
were in. He had no ſooner heard of the ſituation of this body of troops, but 
he. reſolved to hazard all to diſengage them. With this view, pretending an 
inclination to peace, he ſent one of his Generals to make ſome propoſitions to 
the Seraſtier, and, under cover of this embaſſy, introduced a meſſenger into 
the Perfian camp, which was blocked up by the Turks, to advertiſe the Ge- 
neral, that the next day, at ſuch an hour, he would attack the enemy; 
requiring him to do the ſame on his part. Kouli Kan made ſuch expedition, 
that at his ſecond ſtage he was within half a day's march of the Turks. His 
army was 40,000, ſtrong, and that of the Turks 80, ooo. But the thirty- 
thouſand Perfians fell on ſo bravely, and did their duty ſo well, that they contri- 
buted much to the defeat of the Oztomans; the battle laſted eight hours. 
The Turks made a good defence, but were at laſt broken and put to flight, 
Eight thouſand. Tartars, and eighteen thouſand Turks fell in this action, and 
twelve thouſand of the latter were wounded : The coming on of night pre- 
vented the taking a great number of priſoners, and favoured the enemys” 


eſcape. They left their artillery however, and all their baggage. 


Toyar, OsuAN was found dead on the field of battle: There 8 nine 
thouſand Perſians, either killed or wounded. Kouli Kan, received two con- 
ſiderable wounds, and had two horſes killed under him. ET: "Re 


Tris action happened in Fuly, 1738. Kouli Kan, diſpatched an expreſs 
to the court of Peterſburgh, to give advice of his victory to the Carina, 
I 2 who 
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who wrote him a letter of felicitation on that ſubject, accompanied with Pre- 
ſents of great value. 


Tux court of Viema alſo ſignified its ſatisfaction on this occaſion; and it 
is ſaid, that the Emperor ſent him a ſabræ, ſet with precious ſtones of great 
value, and a General's truncheon, finely wrought and gilt; and that the ex- 
preſs which was diſpatched with theſe preſents, went by way of Peterſburgh. 
This will appear the more probable, if we conſider that at the time when his 
Imperial Majeſty ſent theſe marks of his good-will to the Perfian General, the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Savoyards, had begun to invade his dominions, 
and that it was for his intereſt to have the Turks ſo employed elſewhere, that 
they could take no advantage of theſe invaſions. 


_ However, that were, hoſtilities continued between the Turks and the 
Perfians in different places, as in Georgia, the Tabriſtan, and the Curdiſtan. 
The Turks were beat four times in the year 1734. Kouli Kan received a great 
number of wounds in theſe ſeveral engagements, and had many horſes killed 
under him. He always appeared in places of the greateſt danger, animating 
the troops by his example, and rallying with admirable celerity thoſe who 
gave way. The campaign of 1735, was the moſt bloody of all, and the 
moſt advantageous to the Perfians. The court of Conftantinople, had ſent the 
Seraſtier, Abdalla Cuprogli; to command the troops that were to act againſt 
 Kouli Kan, who in the mean time was buſy in reinforcing his army, and form- 
ing of magazines. The Turks were ready to enter into action; when Kouli 
Kan, willing to keep them back, ſignified to the Seraſtier, that he was not 
averſe to propoſals of peace, if he could but hope to obtain one on any tolera- 
ble conditions. The Seraſtier, grew negligent of this feint of Koul: Kan; and 
let him know that he had full and ample powers to treat on that head, and 
that nothing was wanting but to chuſe out a fit place for the negociation. 
Kouli Kan mentioned ſome places, which he knew would not be accepted, 
and by ſo doing, protracted the time. But, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf in con- 
dition to act, he drew off the maſk, and advanced at the head of 100,000 
men, into Perfian Georgia, of which the Turks were then maſters. He be- 
ſieged Tefirs, the capital, and took it; and in a ſhort time after, the Turks were 


driven 
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driven out of all their ports, in that part of the province which . to 
the crown of Perſia. 


NoveMBER, 1760. The King of Pruſſia, having previouſly taken, or diſ- 
perſed St. Ignon's regiment of dragoons, in a wood near Torgan, gave battle at 
Splitz, to the Auſtrian grand army, under the command of Marſhal Daun. 
The Marſhal preſented a front, defended by 200 pieces of cannon, which 
played briſkly upon the Priſſians; the victory was diſputed with obſtinacy and 
bloodſhed, from about two in the afternoon, *till near eight in the evening, 
during which time, the advantage was for the moſt part with the Auſtrians ; 
but between ten and eleven, the Pruſſians, under General Zieiben, made an at- 
rempt to poſſeſs themſelves of the little eminences of Siplitz, which entirely com- 
manded the army of the enemy : In this they ſucceeded, and fortified the 
ground in ſuch a manner, as to prevent every effort of the Auſtrians to diſlodge 
them. Under theſe circumſtances, the latter was obliged to abandon the 
field of battle at day-break, and leave Torgan to the Pruſſians, who entered 
the fortreſs early in the morning. The King of Pruſſia received a {light 
contuſton on the breaſt, by a muſket ſhot, and forced to be carried off the 
field of battle, and leave the command to General O' Donnel. Had the 
Auſtrians fortified thoſe eminences (as ſo great a General as Daun ought to. 
have done, ) the Prigſſiaus muſt have left the field inſtead of them. | 


0 15th and 16th, 1 761. Marſhal Broglio decamped the 1 5th at 8 
from Exvuite, and attacked Lord Granby's camp in the evening, with great briſk- 
neſs, his Lordſhip ſuſtained the efforts of the enemy with great reſolution and 
ſucceſs, till the arrival of Lieuteuant General //utgenau, who had received ur- 
ders to march to his ſupport. The French being now taken in flank, they 
could not no longer withſtand the firmneſs of theſe Generals, with whom 
Prince Ferdinand was in perſon, but were driven back into the woods, after a 
fire of artillery, and ſmall arms, which laſted *till late in the evening. The 
action was renewed at three the next morning, and continued 'till nine: 
M. Wutgenau's corps, againſt which the French made redoubled attacks, main- 
tained its ground with intrepidity ; at laſt, M. Brog/io appeared to have à deſign 
of planting ſome. batteries upon an eminence,. oppoſite Lord Granby's camp, which was - 


not incloſed within the lines. To prevent the bad conſequences of ſuch a deſign, 
Prince 
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Prince Ferdinand ordered the neareſt troops to advance upon the enemy, which 
they did with ſuch courage, that the French ſoon gave way, retreated precipi- 
tately, abandoning their dead and wounded. Maxwell's battalion of grenadiers 
took priſoners, the regiment of Rouge, conſiſting of four battalions, with their 
cannon and colours. Upon the news of this defeat on the right, the left of. 
the French army, under the Prince de Soubie, which was oppoſed to the here- 
ditary Prince, deſiſted from the attack; 200 men, commanded by Major Lim- 
Burg, defended the village of Scheidingen, on that fide, againſt all the attempts 
of the enemy. 


Tk loſs of the French, killed, wounded, and priſoners, was about 5000 
men; nine pieces of cannon, and fix pair of colours was taken. The brigades 
of the King, Auvergne, Belfunce, and Naſſau, ſuffered the moſt. The Duke 
of Havre, and his Son-in-law, the Marquis of Cirrace, the Marquis of Rouge, 
Lieutenant-General, and his Son, the Colonel was killed : Their loſs of. Officers 
was very conſiderable. This battle was fought in the field of Kzrch-Denckern,, 
near Hiltrup, and at no great diſtance from Ham. The Allies had 311 men 
killed, 1011 wounded, 192 made priſoners, and three pieces of cannon. 


Hap M. Broglio, accompliſhed his deſign of raiſing batteries upon the emi- 
nences, the ſucceſs of the day might have been doubtful ; but ſuch a maſ- 
terly ſtroke of Generalſhip, was not to be played againſt a Ferdinand, a Granby, 
an Amherſt, &c. 114 5 | 


Janvary 2, 1761. General Manſberg, having been attacked by the Count 
de Broglio, and M. de Staimville, in the town of Duderſtadt, retired to the neigh» 
bourmg heights, where he maintained himſelf till the next day, when he aſſiſted 
by the Generals Kielmanſegge and Luckner, who drove the French from the 
town, and purſued them as far as Mitenhauſon. The Allies loſt 190 men; and 
the French 600; among whom three companies of grenadiers were made 
priſoners. 


Ix the war with the Samnites, Cornelius, the Roman Council, was repulſed in 
a valley, and in the greateſt danger of being cut off; when Decius, the Tribune, 


upon an accurate obſervation of the country, diſcovered an eminence, and the 


avenue 
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avenue that lead to it; and, by ſecuring a retreat, ſaved the army from 
deſtruction. 


Tux four before recited articles will ſerve to ſhew for the preſent, the great 
neceſſity of occupying eminences, or riſing grounds, As the means in war, 
conſiſt in taking precautions againſt every thing the enemy can undertake for 
their advantage. 


Ar the battle of Hochſtel, twenty-two battalions that were in the centre threw 
away their fire, and were diſperſed by three ſquadrons of the enemy, that paſſed 
the moraſs in their front. On the other hand, the enemy were repulſed by the 
troops in the village of Blenheim, who did not ſurrender till after their own armies 
had retired, and abandoned them. 


Ar Malplaquet, thoſe troops that were in open plain gave way; thoſe that 


were ſtrongly poſted, maintained their ground for a long time, and made the 
Allies horſe ſuffer conſiderably. 


Ar Fontenoy, they that were in the plain gave way; thoſe that were poſted, 
maintained their ground. | 


RAVCAUX, was an attack of poſt only: Though there was a great plain; the 
poſts alone were attacked. 


LAWFELD was a battle in open plain, and reduced to the attack 


of poſts. 


Ir is therefore a great defect in any infantry, to be capable of acting only in 
certain diſpoſitions. This opinion will certainly meet with oppoſition ; but I 
doubt much, if there are many Generals fo enterprizing as to undertake to 
march, in an open plain, a body of infantry in ſight of a mot numerous body 
of cavalry, and to flatter themſelves, that they could be able to maintain their 
ground for ſeveral hours, with ſixteen or twenty battalions, in the midſt of an 
army, as the Eng//b did at FONTENOY, without either throwing away 
| their 


= ' — — 
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thatk fire, or even altering their countenance, notwithſtanding all the attacks 
the cavalry made upon them. 


Dis PosITION OF THE BATTLE. 


Prince WALDECK, with the Dutch, on the left wing, to attack Fontenoy 
village. Brigadier Ing—y to attack a maſk'd battery near Yezon village; while 
General Ligonier was to attack the French with the Britiſb and Hanoverian infan- 
try, covered by the cavalry under Sir James Campbell: This brave General, carried 
off by a cannon-ball, left his poſt defective ſome time, till the Duke ordered up 
ſeven cannon at the head of the foot-guards, that ſoon ſilenced the enemys“ 
moving guns. The army, obliged to paſs by three narrow defiles, took up 
from four o'clock to nine to form in order of battle as they advanced. Here the 
Duke's undaunted reſolution and preſence of mind, though expoſed to a moſt 
terrible inceflant cannonade, placed himſelf at the head of the Britiſb troops. 


THe brave Generals, Ligonier, Earl of Albemarle, and Count Zaftraw, took 
poſſeſſion of the French trenches, and bore all down before them. But the baſi- 
ful Dutch were repulſed, and ſtood idle ſpectators, though ſupported by two 
Britiſh battalions. The Duke and Briti/h troops were expoſed, on his left flank, 
to a perpetual dreadful ſhower of cannon : And the battery to be attacked by 
Ing— ( was never attempted ) poured on his right flank; and about 
200 cannon, rending the very air, in his front. In this horrid fituation, at 
the head of the few remains of 20,000 to attack '120,000 French, defended by 
260 cannon, trenches, maſked batteries, &c. to avoid this infernal poſt or 
circle of cannon, we retired from the trenches to rally the troops : By this 
motion the ungenerous Dutch, as expected, made a ſecond attack, or rather 
feint, eaſily repulſed. The Britiſb and Hanoverian troops drove the French from 
their trenches with dire ſlaughter, and, in all probability, had obtained a moſt 
glorious victory, had the two flank attacks been carried on with the ſame ala- 
crity, conduct, and bravery, as Sir John Ligonier with his troops, having twice 
repulſed the French from their works. To redreſs the miſconduct of the two 
wings, the Duke, at the head of Ligonier's horſe, advanced, through the 


ſevereſt fire, to the right flank ; which the French-Iriſb brigades attacked before 


he 
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he could come up, having poured down legions on the right, * by 
their whole army. 


Oun moſt intrepid, ever undaunted young Hero, after acting the function 
of the moſt ſage experienced General, deſerted by his Allies, his own troops 
greatly decreaſed, was reduced to form a retreat about three at noon : Such 
diſpoſitions were made, that Noailles's regiment being entirely broke, with the 
loſs of thirty-two Officers, in making an attempt on our rear, the French de- 
clined the purſuit. The Allies marched in regular order from the field, having 
| Poſted the Highland regiment, ſome battalions of foot, and ſeveral ſquadrons 
of horſe, to ſecure our retreat, which that night encamped under the cannon 
of Aeth. 


THe Britiſb and Hanoverians did wonders, in ſtanding ten hours and a half 
the moſt furious cannonading ever heard. Lieutenant-General Sir James Camp- 
bell, and Major-General Ponſonby were killed; the Earls of Albemarle and Ancram, 
Lord Cathcart, Major-General Howard, Brigadiers-General Churchill and In- 
goldſky, wounded ; ſeveral Hangverians, and even two Brigadier-Generals of the 
Dutch ſpectators, with 7,370 men killed, wounded, and miſſing. We had 81 
cannon, three PR and 8 mortars, half of them with the Dutch. 


THE Rreneb had hi 300, * large — well plied. They had 
40 General Officers, and 20 Colonels, killed or wounded, with 6, ooo men 
killed, and as many wounded. = 

THe French had all the advantages of a well-choſen ſituation, and a nume- 
rous artillery ; add to this the ſcandalous behaviour of the Dutch, the enemys* 
great ſuperiority in numbers, and poſterity will be amazed at the glorious puſh 
the Eugliſb', &c. made for victory. 


| VoLTAIRE celebrates the gallantry of the Grand Monarch and Dauphin, by 
placing them in a dangerous ſituation during the action: He mentions an extra- 
ordinary inſtance of ſang froid in the former, and puts into his mouth theſe 
words : Send theſe balls back to the enemy, I will have nothing belonging to them, 
laughing at a ball that covered him with dirt. | 

K A FINE 
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AN victory to boaſt of! 120,000 French, covered and defended by all that 
art could add to nature, trenches, woods, fixed batteries, and redoubts, with 300 


large ordnance, &c. againſt 20,000 Engliſh, and 12 cannon. Voltaire lays 
thus; „The Exgliſb march boldly on, N 1 ſix field e with ſix 


« more in the middleof their lines.” 


| | AGAIN, * Thus the Engh/h pierced beyond Fontenoy, and the redoubt. This 
| | body, drawn up before in three lines, now ſtraitened by the nature of their 
ground, became a ſolid long column, unſhaken from its weight, and {till more 
10, from its courage, diſcipline, and a moſt undaunted intrepidity. 


So great was the reſolution of our young hero, and his brave Generals, with 
their handful, ſo equipped, and ſo ſeconded, that the brave Saxe, at the head 
| | of a moving world, ſent to the King and Dauphin to fly, imagming all loſt, 
1 and repeated the fame requeſt ſeveral times. 


Tux battle ſeemed irretrievably loſt ; they even began to ſend off the train; 
| ſays Voltaire, They, the Eugliſb, were maſters of the field of battle.” Had 

the baſhful Duich in the leaſt ſeconded, we had gained the moſt glorious, fur- 
priſing, and compleat victory in hiſtory. 


— —— ——— ow —— —pů— — 


Saxx ſent orders to evacuate Antoine, and ſecure Calone bridge, to favour a 
retreat; nay, ſent a ſecond and a third time, deſpairing of the victory, that 
deluding fortune crowned us with, to fix it on them. Then the Duke of Rich- 
lieu, orders the numberleſs French legions, and freſh artillery from all quarters, 
to attack the irreſiſtable Britiſb infantry in van, rear, and flank, having near, 
| f if not more officers, than the whole number of the Britiſb column. 


Tuvus victory ſeemed long doubtful, till fortune at length preponderated the 
ſcale in favour of the French. According to Voltaire, they had no title to, or 
expectation of it, great part of this day; he took every means to arrive at the 
| true ſtate of that day's action; a day of immortal glory to the Duke, and to 
| the Britih arms, who, from the perfidy of their daſtardly Allies, were forced 
to quit the laurels they had won with ſo much glory and ſlaughter, and 
| where every private Exgliſb ſoldier had behaved like a Cz/ar. No troops, ſince 
the creation, ever did or could exceed their valour. 


REMARKS 
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REMARKS pen BATTLE S, &c. f 

BUT after all that I have ſaid on battles, nay after all that has been ſaid, or 
practiſed in them, (could both theſe be known) it is my firm opinion, that I 
{till very much will be, nay muſt be left to judgment and preſence of mind 
of a General commanding. No ſet rules previouſly can be given, for they U 
muſt be taken as the occaſion preſents itſelf, and then reſolutely and 
ſpeedily purſued ; yet what I have ſaid, may poſſibly be of ſome uſe, to ſuch 
of our leſs-experienced Officers, as ſhall well remember, weigh, and practiſe 
them; who may by their own reaſoning, do as the Spaniards did, who, 
though they owed the firſt diſcovery of America to Columbus, yet they owed the 
riches they derived from it, to their own farther improving of what he had but 


laid the foundation. And if this ſhould be the reſult of my endeavours, I 
ſhould eſteem them happily employed. | 


Ix fortifications, the defendants are chiefly in force where the attack or 
attacks are made. In battle, where the attacks are; there is the principal 
defence. If an army attacks, it forms at pleaſure ; it makes its points at will; 
If it defends, it will be difficult ſometimes to penetrate into the deſigns of 
the enemy, but when once found ſuccour, ſucceeds to the diſcovery. Ground 


and numbers muſt ever lead in the form of battle. Impreſſion and reſource 
will ever bid fair for gaining them. 


THe firſt principal of all field-fortifications, is to contract the line of defence, 


All long fronts of defence give room to chicane, and divide and weaken the 
power of repulſe. 


Tus coup d' wil of field-fortification is, by irregular and detached works 
adapted to ground, to form a complete ſyſtematical piece of fortification, 
though to a common eye disjointed and unconnected. The coup d wil of battle 
is to throw an attacking army into only one, perhaps, or two or three points of 
form that ſhall bear down, or, by its ſucceſſion of reſource, drive away an 
oppoſition not formed adequate to repulſe its attackers. 
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Of ACCIDENTS, and UNEXPECTED EVENTS in WAR. 


\HIS would be a very long article, ſays the King of Pruſſia, if I were 
| to treat of all the accidents that may poſſibly happen to thwart a 
General of an army. Great abilities, and a little good fortune, will ſometimes 
| remove all difficulties. 


| | Tk Commander of an army is in one reſpect, very diſagreeably ſituated : 
| He is very often condemned without being heard : Every news-paper takes the 
liberty to expoſe his actions to the judgment of the meaneſt vulgar ; and 
among the thouſands who condemn him, there is hardly one man capable of 
conducting the ſmalleſt detachment. 


I Do not mean to juſtify thoſe Generals who have- made flagrant miſtakes : I 
will not vindicate my own campaign in 1744. Yet, among many faults, the 
ſiege of Prague, my retreat and defence of Kolin, and alſo my retreat into Si- 
leſia, were tolerably well conducted: But there are many unfortunate events 
which no human ſkill or foreſight can poſſibly prevent. 


— — . — — — 


WRrITING only for my own Generals, I ſhall quote no other inſtances than 
1 thoſe which have happened to myſelf, Whilſt we were at Reichenbach, I 
formed a deſign to paſs the river Nei, by a forced march, and to poſt myſelf 
between the town of that name, and Neuperg's army, in order to cut off his 
communication. The neceſſary diſpoſitions were accordingly made; but there 
fell in the mean time ſuch heavy rain, that my advance guards, with the pon- 
toons, could not poſſibly get along. Whilſt we were on our march, the fog 
became ſo extremely thick, that it was impoſſible for our out- guards to find 
the way to their regiments; ſo that inſtead of four in the morning, as was de- 
ſigned; we did not arrive till noon, and thus my project was entirely fruſtrated. 


— — — 


Ir ſickneſs ſhould invade your camp, during your operations, you will ſoon 
be reduced to act defenſively, as was my caſe in Bohemia, in 1741, owing to 
the bad proviſions, with which the army had been ſupplied. 


Ar 
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Ar the battle of Hohen Friedberg, I ſent one of my Aid-de-Camps with 
orders to the Margrave Charles, who was the oldeſt General, to put himſelf at 
the head of the ſecond line; General Kalckftem, having been detached to the 
right wing againſt the Saxons. This Aid-de-Camp, miſtaking my orders, 
told the Margrave to form a ſecond line of the firſt. Happily I perceived the 
blunder time enough to prevent its bad conſequences. 


HENCE, it is of the utmoſt importance for the commander of an army, not 
only to give proper directions, but alſo to have an eye to their execution. If 
a General, commanding a detachment, ſhould be taken ill, or be killed, your 
project may be entirely diſconcerted. An army acting offenſively, requires brave 
and able Generals. The number of theſe is very ſmall : I have many brave 
Officers, but few Generals of great abilities. | 


Ir, notwithſtanding all your precautions, the enemy ſhould carry off two or 
three convoys, your meaſures are diſconcerted, and your ſchemes ruined, or 


at leaſt ſuſpended. 


Ir you ſhould find it neceſſary to make any retrograde movements “, it will 
greatly diſpirit your troops. At the battle of Molkvitz, I found how difficult 
it is to reanimate a corps which happens to have been much diſcouraged. My 
cavalry were at that time ſo extremely diffident, that they believed themſelves 
led on to certain deſtruction. I employed them in ſmall detachments, in 
order to inure them by degrees: It is only ſince the battle of Haben Friedberg, 
that they are become what they ought to be, and what they now are. 


Ir the enemy ſhould diſcover one of your principal ſpies, whom you have 
ſent to his camp, you are diſappointed of the intelligence you expected, and 
conſequently muſt remain inactive, as you are uncertain of his ſituation. 


Tux negligence of Officers, who are ſent out to reconnoitre, may prove 
another cauſe of great embarraſſment, as was the caſe of Marſhal Neuperg ; 
the Officer of Haſſars, who was detached upon that ſervice, having neglected 


* Retrograde, a moving backwards, or in a direction contrary to its natural one. 
his 
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his duty, we fell upon them entirely unawares. It was owing to the care- 
leſſneſs of an Officer of the regiment of Zieiben, that the enemy were ſuffered 
to conſtruct their bridge at Selmitz, and carry off part of our baggage. 


HENCk it appears highly imprudent, to truſt the ſafety of a whole army to 
the vigilance of a ſingle Officer. Things of ſuch importance ought never to 
depend entirely upon one man, eſpecially whoſe age and experience renders 
him leſs equal to the charge, (the reader will ſee what is ſaid upon this ſub- 
Je, for his further inſtruction under the article on rivers.) 


PATROLEs, and reconnoitring parties, ſhould be conſidered as ſuperfluous 
precautions; you are by no means to depend upon them, but to take every 
[| other method of ſecurity. 


1 TREASON in an army, is certainly the greateſt misfortune that can befall 
1 it. Prince Eugene, in the year 1733, was betrayed by General / —, who 

ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by the French. I, myſelf, loſt gel by the 
I treachery of an Officer of the garriſon, who deſerted to the enemy, and con- 
1 ducted them to the place. 


From theſe conſiderations it follows, that we ought not to preſume too 
much upon our good fortune, even in the midſt of ſucceſs ; fince all our fore- 
| ſight and knowledge, may be rendered ineffectual, by chance and accidents, 
which, by I know not what deſtiny, ſo frequently interferes, poſſibly with a 
| | deſign to correct the preſumption of mankind. 


* 
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GLANCE of th EYE, and SIGNS. 


HERE are certain ſigns in war, which are neceflary to ſtudy, and by 
which you may form judgments with a kind of certainty. 


Tux military glance of the eye, may be reduced to three particulars: The 
firſt comprehends the talent of judging at one view, what number of troops 


a piece 
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a piece of ground will contain; this can only be acquired by practice. After 
having pointed out ſeveral camps, the eye becomes capable of meaſuring ſo 
exactly, that you will ſeldom fail in your eſtimate. 


Tux ſecond talent is of a ſuperior nature, and conſiſts in conceiving, at 
firſt ſight, every poſſible advantage which the ground will afford, This ta- 
lent may be acquired and carried to a great degree of perfection, by thoſe who 
are born with a happy genius for the Military Science. The baſis of the glance 
of the eye, is the knowledge of fortification, whoſe rules are to be applied to 
every poſition of an army. An experienced General will avail himſelf of 
every height, eminence, defile, hollow way, roads, moraſſes, &c. 


IN the ſpace of fix miles, it may be poſſible to make two hundred different 
poſitions. A good General will at the firſt glance, perceive that which is 


moſt advantageous ; he will aſcend every height, or eminence, in order to 


explore and reconnoitre the country. The fame rules of fortification will 
ſhew him the weakneſs of the enemys' order of battle. It is alſo of great 
importance after he has taken his poſition, 1f time will permit, to know the 
preciſe extent of the ground which he occupies, and the number of paces 


it contains. 


THERE are many other advantages to be drawn from the rules of forti- 
fication ; as for example, to chuſe your heights, and poſſeſs them in ſuch a 
manner, that they may not be commanded by others, that your flanks may 
be covered and defended; that each poſt may be capable of defence, and to 
avoid thoſe in which a brave Officer cannot maintain his ground, without 
riſking his reputation. By the ſame rules you will judge of the defects in. the 
poſition of your enemy, whether from the diſadvantage of his fituation, or 
the injudicious diſtribution of his troops. 


 TursDLy and laſtly, When there is any great motion in the enemys' army, 
it may be diſcerned by the clouds of duſt raiſed by it, which is, at the ſame 
time, a certain indication of ſomething extraordinary being in agitation. The 


duſt occaſioned by foraging parties, is not the ſame as that of columns in 
march: 
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march: But then it is neceſſary that you fhould be able to diſtinguiſh the 


difference. 


Yov may judge likewiſe which way the enemy directs his courſe, by the 
brightneſs of the arms, when the ſun ſhines upon them. If its rays are per- 
pendicular, he marches towards you; if they are varied and unfrequent, he 
retreats; if they dart from the right to the left, he 1s moving towards the 
left; and if, on the contrary, from the left to the right, his march is to the 
right. If there is a great quantity of duſt in his camp, which appears to be 
general, and is not raiſed by foraging parties, he is ſending off his ſutlers and 
baggage, and you may be aſſured, that he will march himſelf preſently after. 
This diſcovery furniſhes you with an opportunity of making your diſpoſitions 
to attack him on his march; becauſe you ought to know, how far it is practi- 
cable for him to come to you; as alſo, whether that is his intention, and what 
way it is moſt probable he will march ; of which you are to judge from his 
poſition, his magazines, his preparations, the ſituation, and in ſhort, from his 
conduct in general. It is ſometimes uſual for him to erect his ovens upon 
the right or left of his army : In which caſe, if you. happen to be covered by 
a ſmall river, and in that ſituation can diſcover the time of his baking any 
conſiderable quantity of bread, you can make ſome movement towards the fide 
which is remote from his ovens, in order to amuſe him; after which you 
may ſuddenly return again, and ſend 10 or 12,000 men to attack them, ſup- 
porting that detachment with your whole army, as faſt as it arrives. This 
enterprize muſt be executed with ſo much expedition, as not to allow him 
time to prevent its ſucceſs, becauſe you will have the advantage of ſome hours, 
before your firſt movement can arrive at his knowledge, excluſive of what 
more time may elapſe, between his intelligence and the confirmation of it; 
for which he will undoubtedly wait, before he puts his army in motion; ſo 
that, in all probability, he may receive information of the attack of his ma- 
gazine, before he has even given orders for his march. 


THERE are an infinite number of ſuch ſtratagems in war, which a ſkilful 
Commander may put in practice, with little, or even no riſk ; and whoſe con- 
ſequences are equally as beneficial as thoſe which attend a complete victory, 


by 
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by obliging the enemy either to attack him with a diſadvantage, or ſhamefully 
to retreat from him, with an army even ſuperior in ſtrength. 


73 


Of the STAFF of the ARMY. 


HE ſtaff properly exiſts only in the time of war ; the Quarter-Maſter- 

General may be looked upon as the firſt perſon belonging to it ; he 
works with the General, commanding the army, on whatever regards the 
marches of it ; and the evening before they are to move, he gives to each 
General Officer, who is to conduct a column, a copy of what regards him. 
He makes the Fourier mark the head-quarters, and the quarters of the Gene- 
ral Officers ; he viſits the avenues of the camp, reconnoitres the country round 
about; likewiſe, all openings to roads or villages on your flanks, and parties 
poſted at them, till the column is gone paſt, that is neareſt to them; he 


makes the inhabitants give him exact information, and on the report he makes 


the General, he receives his orders for regulating the marches of the army, in 
the manner the General intends they ſhould be executed; he ſigns and diſtri- 
butes all the orders for foraging, and commonly reconnoitres the quarters 
where the army can forage : In ſhort, though he has not direct authority over 
the troops, yet he 1s continually with the General, whoſe orders almoſt always 
paſs through his hands; and as he neceſſarily poſſeſſes the ſecret movements 
of the army; this employment gives very great conſideration to him, who ex- 
erciſes it, and requires an intelligent Officer, well verſed in the great parts of 
war: He has commonly three or four aſſiſtants, to eaſe him in his function. 
The Quarter-Maſter-Genera), | in a day of action, ſtays by the General 


commanding. 


WHENEVER the Quarter-Maſter-General demands a detachment to go out 
to reconnoitre, it is to be furniſhed immediately by the neareſt troops, and a 


report {ent to the General Officer of the day. 


L A SUBALTERN 
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A SUBALTERN and thirty of the light cavalry to march with the Quarter- 
Maſter General, to be poſted by him in the villages appointed for the quarters 


of the General Officers, and to prevent plundering, marauding, and other 
diſorders. 


The Quarter-Maſter-General's guard to parade on days of march, with the 


Commander in Chief, new grand guard, the Provoſts, the market-guards, and 
the camp-colourmen, and to march together with them. 


WHEN a march is reſolved on, the firſt ſtep is the parading a ſtrong detach- 
ment of cavalry, to be commanded by a GENERAL OFFICER, and with pro- 
per guides, is to march them to an appointed place, lying in the way of the 
intended general march, and there to halt till farther orders. Before he ſets 
out, he muſt be ordered by the Commander in Chief, to receive, and punc- 
tually purſue all ſuch directions as may afterwards be given him by the 


_» Quarter-Maſter-General “; who, ſome few hours after the march of the de- 


tachment, will follow it; attended by all the Quarter-Maſters of the army, 
with their particular men +, or camp-colourmen ; by the fame from the 
| artillery ; by the Waggon-Maſter-General, and ſome of his ſubſtitutes ; by 
1 the Captain of the guides, with a party of his people; and by a competent 
number of pioneers, together with two or three tumbrils from the train, 


laden with all neceflary tools, as well for moving earth, as for cutting down 
hedges or copſe-wood, falling timber, &c. 


— A ̃ LT — 


TuE Quarter-Maſter-General (thus attended) as ſoon as he comes up to the 
detachment, at the place appointed, orders it to march, along with him, to 
another place, in like manner ſpecified, and fituate at, or near, the farther 
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* During a war in Flanders , there happened a few occaſions, on which ſome of the foreign Generals 
made a difficulty of receiving, or complying with any directions given them by the Lord Cadogan, (then 
Quarter-Maſter General) as inferior to them in rank; who, however, had the ſpirit to infiſt on his autho- 
rity ; faying, he gave the Duke of Marlborough's orders, not his own; and leaving them to obey or otherwiſe, 
as they would anſwer it to the ſervice. Upon a due conſideration of which inconveniency, it is humbly re- 
ferred to ſuperior judgment, whether it were not more expedient for the ſervice, that the perſon exer- 
ciſing this great and important province, had the rank of Lieutenant or Major-General in the army. 


+ Theſe men to carry with them their arms, canteens, and ten cartridges a man. 


flank 
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flank of the intended new camp. And here he will direct the Commander of 
the detachment, what diſpoſition to make of his troops; what poſts to take up; 
how he ſhall reſpectively furniſh them; what patroles to keep moving all 
around him, but eſpecially towards the enemy. He will likewiſe appoint him 
an alarm-poſt, and agree upon a ſignal *, on which he ſhall call in his ad- 
vanced poſts, aſſemble his whole detachment, and march it in good order to 
the appointed poſt ; either to repel the threatened incurſion of the enemy, (if 
ſuch there be) or to make a good and regular retreat. He will give the ſame 
orders and directions to his own attendants above-mentioned ; who, upon the 
ſignal given, muſt all form together at a certain point; place themſelves under 
cover of the detachment, and there wait for farther orders. 


ALL this thus prepared, by way of due precaution againſt what may poſ- 
ſible happen, he will then proceed to the ſtriking out of the lines for the en- 
campment ; and order them to be properly divided for the battalions, ſquadrons, 
and intervals. The Quarter-Maſter, &c. from the train will have their ground 
ſhewn them; and muſt there, take care to mark out the park for the 


artillery. 


THE Quarter-Maſter-General will then conſider the way of the march; 


thoroughly reconnoitre the adjacent country ; obſerving all the intervening 
caſtles, villages, high-roads, woods, rivers, brooks, bridges, fords, hills, 
narrow paſſes, Sc. He will appoint overtures to be made, according to the 
number of columns the march 1s deſigned to conſiſt of (which will be the more, 
or fewer, as the march requires to be more or leſs preſt) and upon all theſe 
tranſactions, enquiries and obſervations, forms his order of march. This he 
as ſoon as poſſible, communicates to the Commander in Chief, for his appro- 
bation : Upon which the general order is given out, in the uſual manner, for 
the march ; either that night, or the next morning early, as the General (all 
circumſtances conſidered) may judge expedient. The Generals of the day ; 
the Brigade-Majors ; the Waggon-Maſter-General ; the Commanding Officer 
of the artillery, and the Captain of the guides, take each a copy of the order 
of march ; which points out to every column (whether of troops, artillery, or 


*I am of opinion that, for proper ſignals on this, and other ſuch occaſions, a light field piece from the 
train may be neceſſary. 


2 baggage 
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baggage) their reſpective overtures ; ſpecifying every town, village, caſtle, 
mill, wood, or any other remarkable object, through, or near which the 
ſaid overtures will lead-them. The Captain of the guides muſt appoint ſome 
of thoſe that were with him at the forming of the overtures, for conduQting 


the columns, artillery, and baggage, each to thoſe that properly belong 
to them. 


N. B. Ir you take night marches, you may be ſure it is to ſurprize an 
enemy, or to ſteal a march upon them ; and then you muſt be certain that 
your guides know the country you are to paſs through, who are kept cloſe to 
the columns, and the battalions cloſe to each other ; to poſt ſtrong detachments 
on your flanks, with pieces of cannon, if the enemy can approach you that 
way, and you keep your deſigns ſecret. 


WHENEVER 
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Tun Adjutant-General, at the opening of the campaign, ſettles with the 


Majors of brigade, the roſters for the ſeveral duties, as alſo, at any time that 
an alteration 1s required, 


In ſhort, the Adjutant-General is to keep an account of every thing that paſſes 
in the army, and attend on the General in Chief, when he goes abroad, if he 
is not employed about ſome other part of his duty; but in the day of action, 
he is always to be about his perſon, to carry his orders to the Generals of the 
horſe and foot; which is likewiſe the duty of his Aid de Camps: But when 
the Adjutant-General is preſent, and that there are any orders of conſequence 
to be delivered to thoſe who command the lines, he is generally ſent to avoid 
miſtakes in the giving of them. Since we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that length 
of ſervice, and a thorough knowledge of military operations, were the chief 
motives which promoted him to that employment. The ſame qualifications 
are required in Aid-de-Camps ; though but ſeldom to be found: For, in ge- 
neral (to the great detriment of the ſervice) they are filled by young Officers, 
without experience or capacity. 


LEesT the out-poſts ſhould be forgot, upon a ſudden or unexpected march, 
the Adjutant-General 1s to take care that they be drawn in due time, without 
which precaution, the men, on theſe commands, may be taken or deſtroyed 
by the enemy. He is likewiſe to ſee that all out-poſts are relieved regularly, 
leſt the Major of the brigade of the day ſhould neglect or omit it. 


ON marching days, he follows the General Officer of the day with the en- 
campment, and diſtributes to a Major of each brigade, the ground of the 
Camp ; he makes a daily report to the General commanding, of the' ſituation 
of all the poſts of the infantry, placed for the ſafety of the army, and of any 
changes made in their poſts. In a day of battle, the Adjutant-General ſees the 
infantry drawn up. In a ſiege, he orders the number of workmen demanded ; 
he counts them when they return from work, and figns the billets for their 
payments: He receives the guards of the trenches at their rendezvous, exa- 
mines if they are in good condition, and alſo gives and ſigns all the orders for 
_ tkirmithing parties. As he is charged with all the duty of the whole infantry, 

he has orderly men for that body; that is to ſay, a Serjeant and Corporal from 


each 
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each brigade of infantry in the line, to carry them the orders which he may 
have occaſion to ſend from the General commanding. 


In the morning, he 1s at the parade of the guards, and ſees them defile; 
he may, if he has time, viſit them at their poſt, and ſee that the piquets are 
in good order ; he alfo accompanies and follows the General, by whoſe orders 
he commands all the detachments of infantry, and ſees them march off from 
their rendezvous, or leaves this care to his aſſiſtants; for it is impoſſible for an 
Adjutant-General to be at more places than one at the ſame time. 


OFFICERs, when they are returned from out-poſts, are to make a report to 
the Adjutant-General, when the Major-General of the day is abſent ; as alſo 
to the Commanding Officers of their own corps. 


Tre Adjutant-General is to keep the details, and an account of all 


things that happen in the army. He 1s to decide all diſputes that ſhall ariſe in 


doing duty. He is to viſit the out-poſts often, and keep as much as poſſible 
with the Commander in Chief. 


ThE Field Officers, when ill, to ſend word to the Adjutant-General, that 


they may not be ordered for duty. They are alſo to ſend word when 
recovered. . 


WHENEVER a Field Officer is ordered with the foragers, he is to be al- 


lowed a. duty, or a piquet, according to the diſtance of the magazine, or 
from camp. 


WHENEVER a Commanding Officer intends to exerciſe his battalion, he is 
to acquaint the Adjutant-General over night, that he may obtain the General's 


permiſſion, and that the General Officer of the day may be acquainted 
with it. | 


Tux Adjutant-General is the only perſon, under the rank of a General Officer, 
who is entitled to give orders to the Major of brigade on the parade. 
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ROSTER for detachng BATTALIONS. 

NATIONS. 3 HEADS QF E ACH 0 OLU MN. 
bs 3 OAAHOOAQHNCOEFENDTLEDFFPRTRRTDL 
[Englit 32111618 171113 16 i8lz1l22/27129132( 3257 39142(63l48l50[53]54[s8{60[63(64/69/7 14/1 5|9|81 84 
3 1 1 280300 [34138 FIN 5505961 ; 65/70 72 56080082 
Pruſſians 16063 10 Tl 20] 244 [31] 135 i [52 5e 620 66 730 7 |83 | 
[Dutch 8 || 4] 15 25 36 5 | 57 J67 | 
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JJ 
Of the preceding Table. 


N the firſt column, are the names of nations ; in the ſecond, the number of 
battalions each had ; and, the higheſt number being thirty-two, there are 
thirty-two ſquares oppoſite to each nation : But, as the Danes have but four bat- 
talions, and only give in proportion to that number, all the ſquares except four 
are blanks : The ſame is obſerved in proportion to the Hanoverians, Pruſſians, 
and Dutch. The reaſon for dividing them will appear very plain; as four to 
thirty-two, ſo is one to eight. The dividing of the blank ſquares oppoſite to 
the Danes, will appear very regular and eaſy ; as eight to thirty-two, ſo is one 
to four; which is the Dutch. The Prufſians and Hanoverians are proportioned 
in the fame manner: 


ALL the columns are numbered on the top, from one to thirty-two ; and, 
as the columns, with the figures in them, are ſuppoſed to be battalions, I 
have numbered them from one to eighty-four, that being the whole number 
of battalions ; ten of which I ſhall ſuppoſe ordered upon duty ; in this caſe you 
begin column one, number one, and carry it on to the Pruſſiaus in column 
three, number ten, that being the endings of ſuch .order. If two battalions 
more are ordered after, the endings will be with the Eng//h in column five, 
number twelve; and ſo on according to the demand of future orders. Thus, I 
preſume, I have made the nature and form of a roſter to be underſtood by the 
youngeſt Officer in the ſervice, and ſhall therefore ſpare myſelf the trouble of 
adding any ſimilar plans. 
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Of the PROYVOST-MARTIAL-GENERAL, andof STRAGLING, 
MARAUDING, or PLUNDERING the COUNT RY. 


HE Provoſts of the right and left wings, with proper detachments, to 
aſſemble, with the Quarter-Maſters and camp-colourmen, every time 


the army marches; and to march with them, and patrole in the villages, 
while the camp is ſettling. 


STRICT orders muſt be given, to forbid all ſtragling, marauding, or 


plundering in the country, on pain of the ſevereſt puniſhment ; or, if that will 
not do, even of death. 


A FRIEND's country, all allow, is by no means to be plundered or vio- 
lated ; and, in my opinion, prudence and ceconomy do require, that the ſame 
good order be obſerved, even in an enemy's: For the contrary conduct, it is 
true, may at firſt bring in a profuſion of all neceſſaries to the army, that will 
ſoon be waſted and conſumed ; and then the army (which, perhaps, ought to 
have continued in that ſtation) muſt be forced to quit it or ſtarve. Whereas, 
had the people been protected, and properly encouraged, they might conſtantly 


have brought in proviſions, and, by that means have ſubſiſted the army there, 
till it had accompliſhed all the views of its Commander. 


HoweEvVeER, it muſt here be obſerved, that there do ſometimes happen par- 
ticular occaſions, which neceſſarily require waſting and deſtroying an enemy's 
country ; and, in that caſe, it muſt be done by general order, and regular 
parties, commanded for that purpoſe. But in general, the protecting the 


country people in their lives and properties, turns more both to the honour 
and advantage of armies, and their Commanders. 


A SUBALTERN and thirty cavalry to be always ready to go out with the 
Provoſt-General. 


A SERJEANT 
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A SERJEANT and cighteen of the foot to mount the Provoſt's guard 
Tux Provoſt's guard to be relieved every forty-eight hours. 


Tux Provoſt's guard to parade, on days of march, with the Commander in 
Chief's new guard, the grand guard, the Quarter-Maſter-General's guard, and 


the camp-colourmen, and to march with them. 
IN camp, the Provoſt is to go his rounds twice a day. 


WurN the army forages, the Grand Provoſts of each nation ſhall patrole 
with a detachment of cavalry, to puniſh, with death, all thoſe that ſhall be 
found plundering or marauding in the country, or the villages ; that is to ſay, 
all ſuch perſons as belong to the corps they are appointed for. Perſons of all 


other corps or nations ſhall be made priſoners, and ſent to their reſpective 
Provoſts-Martial. 


ALL men guilty of capital crimes, to be ſent immediately to the Provoſts. 


WEN any men are ſent to the Provoſts, (viz. if thoſe who confine 
them be not of the ſame regiment the priſoners belong to) a report of them 
is to be ſent immediately to the regiment they do belong to; and no man to 
be received by the Provoſts, except his crime be ſent with him in writing, 
and the Officer's name, rank, and corps ſigned to it. | 


WHEN any man 1s executed, a label is to be fixed on his breaſt, ſetting 
forth the crime for which he 1s executed. 


Tux Provoſt to give in a liſt of his priſoners to the General of the Day, 
(viz. of his own nation) at head-quarters, by nine in the morning. 


Tur Commanding Officers to ſend and acquaint the Provoſt-General, 


when they have any dead horſes, that they may be buried, for which ey 
are to pay two ſhillings and four pence for each horſe. 
M 2 THE 
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Tu Provoſt to bury all dead horſes and carrion. Notice to be given 


where there is any in or near the camp. 


Tu Provoſt is to inſpect, and ſee that all the Sutlers of his nation ſell by 


proper weights and meaſures ; but the Provoſt-General belonging to the Com- 


mander in Chief, beſides the Sutlers of his own nation, takes cognizance of 
all Sutlers of all nations whatſoever, whether of the army or not, that keep 
at head quarters; and he is to examine whether they have proper paſles. He 
is alſo to inſpect into thoſe who keep at the General Officer's quarters of his 


ov nation, and ſtrictly to enquire into the Sutler's ſervants, and endeavour 


to watch them, and to find out, by his emiflaries, whether, under pretence 
of going to neighbouring towns and villages to market, they do not hold cor- 
reſpondence with the enemy, or their ſpies. 


Tnoven the Provoſt is to inſpe& into the weights and meaſures of all 
Sutlers, the Commanding Officers of regiments, and Majors, are. to be an- 
ſwerable for all Sutlers and their ſervants, who encamp within the limits 
or ground belonging to the encampment of their regiments. | 


LisTs to be given to the Provoſt-Martial of the Sutlers and Butchers li- 
cenſed in each corps, that they may all have weights and meaſures of the ſame 
ſtandard ; and to ſell by no others but thoſe ſtamped wie the Provoſt, under 
pain of ſevere puniſhment. 


WAGGON-MASTER-GENERAL. ©. 


O baggage to bs ſent on before the regiment, except it is ordered; nor 
to ſtir from the rear of its regiment *till called for by the Waggon- 
Maſter-General, upon pain of Dang hen 


A GENERAL commanding, ſhould be allowed two poſt-coaches, or poſt- 
chaiſes, and three-wheel carriages. 


A Lisvu- 
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A LiEUTENANT-GENERAL, if next in Command, ſhould be allowed one 
poſt-coach, or poſt chaiſe; and three-wheel carriages ; Major, or Brigadier- 
General, ſhould be allowed two-wheel carriages each. 


No Officer, under the degree of a Brigadier, ſhall have coach, chariot, 
or chaile. | 


No coach, chariot, chaiſe, waggon, or other wheel-carriage, belonging 
to the General Officers, or any other elſe, to be permitted, on any pretence 
whatſoever, to remain at the head of the column, or in the front or rear of 
any regiment upon a march; but to go in the rear of the train with the 
heavy baggage of the army. 


No more than two-wheel carriages ſhall be allowed to each regiment of 
horſe, foot, or dragoons, excluſive of the forage carts of the - horſe and dra- 
goons, viz. one to the Colonel, or Lieutenant-Colonel, where there is no 
Colonel, to be at his choice, whether of four wheels or two, or in what 
ſhape he thinks fit, provided the ſame be drawn by a proper number of able 
horſes : And one four-wheel carriage, or waggon, ſhall be allowed the head 
Sutler of each regiment, drawn by four able horſes. The commanding 


Officer ſhall be anſwerable for the ſufficiency of the ſaid horſes. 


IF any country waggon 1s found with any corps, unleſs allowed them by 
order, the Commanding Officer of that corps, will incur the greateſt 
diſpleaſure. | 


ONE waggon to be allowed to each battalion for the ſick, unable to march, 
and to go 1n the rear of each regiment. No women, children, or baggage, 
to be ſuffered to be put into it. Commanding Officers, who permit it, to be 
put in arreſt, . 


THESE waggons are to be demanded the evening before a march, and re- 
turned the firſt halting day. No Commanding Officer is to ſuffer them to 


be detained any longer. | 
THE 
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Tux bread waggons to carry off the ſick, and to be ſent, one per regiment, 
night before the army marches, and diſmifled the next halting-day. 


A Fier.p-Orr1cen, for the inſpection of the baggage of each wing, to be 


taken in the tour of duty, of the nations who compoſe the wing, and to 
have the direction of the whole. 


THe uſual guard of a Subaltern, and thirty dragoons for the Waggon- 
Maſter-General, to parade at the train every time the army marches. 


WHEN the army marches, a Captain from the whole foot, a Subaltern from 
each brigade, and a Serjeant and ten men from each battalion, to be com- 
manded with the wheel-baggage. The Captain and Officer commanding, is 
to take care that the detachment never lay their arms on the waggons, that 
ſervants do not ſtop the line of baggage to drink, or on any other pretence, 
and that no women be permitted to ride on the forage waggons. 'The horſe 


and dragoons to have an Officer of each brigade, and one man per troop, with 
the ſame orders. | 


As many countries differ in nature and ſize of their waggons, allowances 


muſt be made in proportion, by adding, or diminiſhing to the number before 
recited : The uſual number of bat'-horſes ſhould alſo be allowed to each rank. 


en; Co 


—— 


Of MARCHES in the NEIGHBOURHOOD of an ENEMY, 
and of CONSEQUENCES, &c. 


IWhere you are to advance through a defile, occupy, by times, its outlets. 


UCH conſideration is required to guard againſt the accidents that may 
ariſe in the courſe of a march; and yet in every project, I ſhall ſuppoſe 
there is good reaſon to expect ſucceſs, if the means of putting it into execution 
be conducted with ſound ſenſe and judgment : And yet fortune may fail, as if 
we truſt too much to her; but a prudent conduct never will. 


It is true, we 


may 
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may be over-powered and conquered, notwithſtanding all our precaution ; but 


never ſhamefully beat, if we act as we ought ; and a man may gain reputation 
though he is overcome. 


So many and various are the cauſes of an armys' moving, that to pretend to 
enumerate, and ſeverally deſcribe them, would far exceed my abilities, and 
ſmall experience: But ſhall occaſionally introduce ſome few principal motives 
of that operation; which may ſuffice to give a general idea of them. 


Tux point now in view, is to lay down certain preliminary ſteps, that ſhould 
induce a General to put his army in motion. 


To illuſtrate my diſtinction, I muſt take notice, that, of the firſt fort, there 
are ſome, whoſe motives are mere points of conveniency; ſuch as forage, paſ- 
ture, water, freſh ground, and conſequently a purer air ; or perhaps to lie more 
conveniently to our garriſons or magazines; while, on the other hand, I ſhall 
number among the ſecond claſs (firſt) all forced marches, by which it is en- 
deavoured to be before-hand with the enemy, at ſome important paſs ; and of 
theſe, the chief merit is, diſpatch, at any rate; (next) all marches ſtolen upon 
the enemy; by one of which, well timed and executed, you may ſo effectually 
get the ſtart of him, and gain ſo advantageous a ſituation, as may give you the 
abſolute command of him during the campaign; ſecuring to yourſelf the 
ſtring for all manner of enterprizes, while you leave him the bow, either 
for preventing you, or attempting any deſign of his own *. Theſe ſtolen 
marches are generally obtained by means of feint and artifice, employed to 
amuſe and deceive the enemy: Either by ſetting out in the cloſe of the even- 
ing the contrary way ; and counter-marching in the night, for your intended 
point : Or elle, under the pretence of a grand forage towards the enemy, co- 
vering the march of the army, which is performed at the ſame time: Or, in 
ſhort, by any other method; of which there are ſo many, ariſing ex re natd, as 


make all farther ſpecifying here, both needleſs and impracticable. 


* A certain great General was heard to ſay, viz. ** That he ſhould deſire no more for the ſucceſs of 
2 campaign, than the ſtealing one march upon his enemv. 


Tue 
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Tun marches I ſhall now mention of, is the moving directly to the enemy, 
to ſurprize or attack him in his camp. 


Ir is aſſerted, by thoſe who have made the profeſſion their ſtudy, that an 
army is expoſed to more danger on marches, than in battles. In an engage- 
ment, the men are properly armed; they ſee their enemies before them, and 
come prepared to fight ; but on a march, the ſoldier 1s leſs on his guard, has 
not always his arms ready, and is thrown into diſorder by a ſudden attack or 
ambuſcade. A General, therefore, cannot be too careful and diligent in taking 
neceſſary precautions to prevent a ſurprize on the march; and in making pro- 
per diſpoſitions to repulſe the enemy, in caſe of ſuch accident, without loſs. In 
the firſt place, he ſhould have an exact deſcription of the country, that is the 
ſeat of war, in which the diſtances of the places, ſpecified by the number of 


miles, the nature of the roads, the ſhorteſt routs, by-roads, mountains, rivers, 
defiles, &c. ſhould be correctly inſerted. 


Wr are told, that the greateſt Generals have carried their precautions, on 
this head, ſo far, that not ſatisfied with the ſimple deſcription of the country, 
wherein they were engaged, they cauſed plans to be taken of it on the ſpot, 
that they might regulate their marches, by the eye, with the greater ſafety. 
A General ſhould alſo inform himſelf of all theſe particulars, from perſons of 
ſenſe and reputation, well-acquainted with the country, by examining them 
ſeparately at firſt, and then comparing their accounts, in order to come at the 
truth with certainty. If any difficulty ariſes about choice of roads, he ſhould 
procure proper and ſkilful guides: He ſhould put them under a guard, and 
ſpare neither promiſes nor threats to induce them to be faithful. They will 
acquit themſelves well, when they know it is impoſſible to eſcape, and are cer- 
tain of being rewarded for their fidelity, or puniſhed for their perfidy. He muſt 
be ſure of their capacity and experience, that the whole army be not brought 
into danger by the errors of two or three perſons; for ſometimes the common 
ſort of people imagine they know what they realy do not, and through igno- 
rancc, promiſe more than they can perform. But of all precautions, the moſt 
important is, to keep intirelyſecret, which way, or by what rout the army is 
to march ; for the ſecurity of an expedition depends on the concealment of all 
morions from the enemy. The figure of the Minotaur was anciently among the 


legionary 
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legionary Enſigns, ſignifying, that this monſter, according to the fable, was 
concealed in the moſt ſecret receſſes and windings of the labyrinth; ſo the de- 
ſigns of a General ſhould always be impenetrable. When the enemy has no 
intimation of a march, 1t 1s made with ſecurity ; but, as ſometimes the ſcouts 
either ſuſpect or diſcover the decampment, or traitors or deſerters give intelli- 
gence thereof, it will be proper to mention, the method of acting in caſe of an 
attack on the march. The General, before he puts his troops in motion, 
ſhould ſend out detachments of faithful and experienced men of the light caval- 
ry, to reconnoitre the places through which he is to march, in front, in rear, and 
on the flanks, leſt he ſhould fall into ambuſcades. The night is ſafer and more 
advantageous for your ſpies, to do their buſineſs in, than the day ; for if they 
are taken priſoners, you are, as it were, betrayed yourſelf. After this, the 
cavalry ſhould march off firſt, then the infantry and artillery ; the baggage, 
bat'-horſes, ſervants, and carriages, with ſome cavalry and infantry in the 
rear, as it is oftener attacked on a march, than in the front. The flanks of the 
baggage, expoſed to frequent ambuſcades, muſt alſo be covered with a ſufficient 
detachment to ſecure them. But above all, the part where the enemy is 
moſt expected, mult be reinforced. If ſurrounded on all ſides by the enemy, you 
muſt make diſpoſitions to receive them, wherever they preſent themſelves ; and 
caution the men, before-hand, to keep their arms in their hands, and to be ready, 
in order to prevent the bad effects of a ſudden attack. Men are frightened and 
thrown into diſorder, by ſudden accident and ſurprizes of no conſequence when 
foreſeen. The ancients were very careful that the ſervants, or followers of 
the army, if wounded or frightened by the noiſe of the action, might not diſ- 
order the troops while engaged, and alſo to prevent their either ſtragling or 
crouding one another too much, which might incommode their own men, and 
give great advantage to the enemy. 


- PROPER intervals ſhould always be kept between the baggage and the troops, 
that the latter may not be embarraſſed for want of room, in caſe of an attack 
during the march. The manner and diſpoſition of offence muſt be varied ac- 
cording to the difference of ground. In an open country, you are more liable | 
to be attacked with cavalry than infantry; but in a woody, mountainous, or 
marſhy ſituation, the danger to be apprehended is from the latter. Some of 
the diviſions being apt, through negligence, to move too faſt, and others too | 


N flow, | 
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ſlow, great care is to be taken to prevent the army from being broke, or from 
running into too great a length ; as the enemy would inſtantly take advantage 
of the neglect, and penetrate without difficulty. The Majors, and Adjutants 
of the corps, ſhould have a watchful eye over their men ; as alſo thoſe Officers 
who command the advance and rear guards, to halt thoſe who advance too faſt, 
and to quicken ſuch as move too flow. The men at too great a diſtance, in the 
front, on the appearance of an enemy, are more diſpoſed to fly than to join 
their comrades ; and thoſe too far behind, deſtitute of aſſiſtance, fall a ſacrifice 
to the enemy and their own diſpair. The enemy, it may be concluded, will 
either plant ambuſcades, or make his attack by open force, according to the 
advantage of the ground. Circumſpection in examining every place will be a 
ſecurity againſt concealed danger; and an ambuſcade, if diſcovered and proper- 
ly ſurrounded, will retort the intended miſchief with intereſt. If the enemy 
prepare to fall upon you by open force, in a mountainous country, detachments- 
muſt be ſent forward to occupy the higheſt eminences, that on their arrival, 
they may not dare to attack you under ſuch advantage of ground, your troops. 
being poſted ſo much above them, and preſenting a front ready for their recep- 
tion. It is better to ſend the pioneers forward, to open ways that are narrow, 
but ſafe, without regard to their labour, than to run any riſk in the fingſt roads. 
It is neceſſary to be well informed, whether the enemy uſually make their at- 
racks in the night, or by break of day, or in the hours of refreſhment or reſt ;. 
and by the knowledge of their cuſtoms, to guard againſt what we. find their 
general practice. We muſtalſo inform ourſelves, whether they are ſtrongeſt 
in infantry, cavalry, or artillery ;. whether their principal ſtrength conſiſt in 
numbers, or in their diſcipline, which will enable us to take the moſt proper 
meaſures to diſtreſs them, and for our advantage. When we have a march in 
view, we muſt conſider whether it will be moſt adviſeable to begin the march. 
by day or night ; we muſt calculate the diſtance of the. place or places we want. 
to reach, and the time it will take. Suppoſing then, that 50,000 infantry have 


a march of twelve mules to perform, in a level country, in ten columns, 


equally ſtrong, whoſe front conſiſts of ten men, the ranks at four feet aſunder, 
and the men marching the geometrical pace, per ſecond, it will take. up three 


hours, thirty-one minutes, and twelve ſeconds ; and its depth will be, of each. 
column, 400 geometrical paces. 
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AGAIN, 60,000 men, divided into five columns, whoſe front conſiſts. of 
fifteen men, having a march of fifteen miles to make, the ranks being three 
feet aſunder ; the men marching the common pace in a ſecond ; and the front 
of each marching off at three o'clock in the morning ; the front and rear of each 
column will arrive at the deſtined place, ſixteen minutes paſt twelve o'clock. 


| A GeNFRAL has intelligence, that within eight miles from the ememys' camp, 
there is a very advantageous poſt, and that orders have been given to march to 
take poſſeſſion of it, by four o'clock the next morning; and from his knowledge 
of the country, he ſuppoſes that only two columns can be formed of only ten 
men each in front, that the men will march a geometrical pace per ſecond, and 
the ranks four feet aſunder. Being willing, on account of the great advantages 
of the poſt, to poſſeſs himſelf, though eleven miles from his camp, he marches 
off by three o'clock in the morning ; the country admitting five columns, each 
of ten men in front, the ranks at four feet aſunder, and the men marching alſo 
the geometrical pace per ſecond ; he will arrive at thirteen minutes, and thirty- 
fix ſeconds paſt ſix o'clock, and have out-marched his enemy by ſeven minutes, 
and twelve ſeconds; and before any of the enemy arrives, he will have 
27,000 men. 


To take ſuch precautions, that, in ſummer, the troops may not ſuffer for 
want of water on their march, nor be obſtructed, in winter, by impaſſible mo- 
raſſes or torrents, by which the army would be expoſed to great danger, before 
it could arrive at the place of its deſtination. As it highly concerns us to guard 
againſt theſe inconveniencies with prudence, ſo it will be inexcuſable not to 
take advantage of an enemy, that fell into them, through ignorance or negli- 
gence. Our ſpies ſhould be conſtantly abroad; we ſhould ſpare no pains in 
tampering with their men; and give all manner of encouragement to their de- 
ſerters ; by which means we may get intelligence of their preſent or future de- 
figns; and we ſhould conſtantly keep in readineſs ſome detachments of light 
cavalry and light infantry, to fall upon them, when Es leaſt expect it, either 
on the march, or when foraging or marauding. 
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Tux attention of the General is to be chiefly given to the place, time, and 
operations of his march: And that knowledge, which is ſo requiſite, is to be 
acquired by experience; partly by inquiry, and partly by rules of ſcience. 
With reſpect to the rout or routs; the place that is the object of the march; the 
nature of the place; and the perſons fit to be employed in the execution of them: 
It is beſt indeed, when a Commander is acquainted with it from his own know- 
ledge : But if it be otherwiſe, his duty then is, to uſe the greateſt care in his 

_ enquiries ; not truſting raſhly to any information that is offered; nor following 
any guides, without leaving behind them ſome pledges. of their fidelity. In 
theſe things then, and in others ſimilar to theſe, a General may obtain ſufficient. 
light, by conſulting that experience which 1s. gained in armies ; by employing 
his own induſtry ; and by making the neceſſary inquiries. . But there are others 
that demand {kill and knowledge, and ſome. acquaintance with the rules of 
theoritical ſcience, eſpecially with thoſe of aſtronomy and geometry; for 
without having recourſe to the more difficult branches of theſe two ſciences, 
there are certain parts of them, which, though they require but little labour, 
are of the greateſt uſe. | | 


AMoNG the things that are to be learned, one of the moſt neceſſary is the 
inveſtigation of the theory of the days and nights. If indeed the days and 
the nights were at all times equal, there would be no need of ſtudy, in order 
to acquire knowledge which would in that caſe be common and obvious to all. 
But ſince they are different, not only each from the other, but alſo from them 
ſelves, it is plainly a matter of great importance, to know the laws by which. 
we are ſeverally diminiſhed or increaſed : For, unleſs he be acquainted with the 
differences, how ſhall a Commander be able to. meaſure, with exactneſs, the 
time of a concerted march, either by night or by day? How can he be aſ- 
ſured, without this knowledge, that he ſhall not either arrive too early, or too 
late? It happens alſo upon ſuch occaſions, and indeed upon ſuch alone, that 
the firſt of theſe miſtakes 1s more dangerous than the other, for he who arrives 
too late, is only forced to abandon his deſign ; perceiving his error, while he 
is yet at a diſtance, he may return back again with ſafety. But he who comes 
before the appointed time, being diſcovered by the enemy, upon his approach, 
not only fails in his intended march, but is in danger alſo of ſuffering an en- 

tire defeat. It is time indeed which principally governs in all human actions, 


and 
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and moſt particularly in the affairs of war. A Commander therefore ſhould be 
perfectly acquainted with the time of the ſummer and winter ſolſtice, the 
equinoxes, and the different degrees of the diminution or increaſe of the 
nights and days, as they fall between the equinoctial points. For this is the 
only method that can enable him to adjuſt his motions to the courſe of time. 


Non is it leſs neceſſary, that a Commander ſhould alſo know diſtinctly the 
ſeveral portions of the day and of the night : In order to determine the pro- 
per hour of riſing, and putting the troops in motion; for without beginning 
well, it is not poſſible to obtain a happy. end. Now the time of day may 
eaſily be known by the ſhadow from the ſun, by the courſe which the ſun 
takes, and by the different degrees of his elevation above the earth. But it 1s 
not eaſy. to diſtinguiſh the time of night, unleſs to thoſe who are verſed in 
the doctrine of the ſphere, and are able to follow the courſe of the twelve ſigns, 
and to mark their diſpoſition in the Heavens. With this knowledge, it is a 
matter of, no difficulty ; for though the nights are unequal, yet in the courſe 
of every night, ſix of the twelve ſigns are raiſed above the horizon, it neceſ- 
ſarily follows, that at the ſame times of the night, equal parts of the twelve 
ſigns muſt always appear. When it is known then, what part of the zodiac 
the ſun occupies in the. day, nothing more is requiſite, than, at the time of his 
ſetting, to draw a line diametrically through the circle : When this is done, 
as much as the zodiac ſhall afterwards riſe above the horizon, ſo much of the 
night will be alſo known. 


Wur the nights are cloudy, recourſe. muſt be had to the moon, for this 
planet is of ſuch a magnitude, that in whatever part of the Heavens it may 
happen to be, the light of it may always be diſcerned. It is ſometimes from 
the time of its riſing, and ſometimes from thoſe of its ſetting, that the hours 
of the night are to be computed. But it will firſt be requiſite to know with 
exactneſs, the different times of its riſing upon each ſeveral days; nor is this 
knowledge difficult to be obtained, for as the courſe of the moon 1s completed 
in a fingle month, the right apprehenſion of the progreſs in that period will 
ſerve equally in all the reſt, 
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Ueon theſe principles it may be obſerved, how well the Poet deſerves our 
praiſe, when he repreſents Ulyſſes, who poſſeſſed all the qualities of a great 
Commander, forming conjectures from the appearances of the Heavens, not 
only concerning the courſe of navigation, but with reſpect alſo to actions upon 
land: For even thoſe ſudden and unexpected events, by which men are thrown 
into the greateſt difficulties, may by this method be apprehended with exact- 

neſs before they happen. Such are violent rains and inundations, the fall of 
| ſhows, a black and clouded air, and other ſimilar accidents. If we therefore 
are negligent with reſpe& even to things of this kind, which are poſſible to 
be foreſeen, muſt we not fail, through our own fault alone, in almoſt every 
thing we attempt ? But indeed there is ſcarcely one of all thoſe precautions 
which have been before recited, that can with ſafety be neglected; if we 
would avoid falling into thoſe abſurdities of conduct, into which many others 
are reported to have fallen.— l ſhall mention a few examples: 


CLEOMENES, the King of Sparta, when he had reſolved to make an attempt 
upon Megolopolus, agreed with ſome of the garriſon, who were to be ſtationed 
upon that part of the wall that was called Colæum, that he would come with 
his forces in the night, about the time of the third watch ; for this was the 
hour, in which theſe men were appointed to take the guard. But not having 
before conſidered, that at the time of the riſing of the Pleiades, the nights 
were extremely ſhort, he did not begin his march from Lacedæmon, till about 
the ſetting of the ſun; it was therefore full day before he arrived at the 
deitined place. He had the raſhneſs however to attempt to ſtorm the city, 
but was repulſed with diſgrace and loſs, and was even in danger of ſuffering an 
entire defeat; whereas, on the other hand, if he had been only exact in the 
computation of the time, his friends might have ſecured his entrance into the 
city, and the deſign have been attended with ſucceſs. 


Tus again, King Philip, when he attempts to take Melite, was guilty of a 
double error; for not only the ladders which he carried was too ſhort, but he 
failed alſo with reſpect to time, inſtead of coming to the place in the middle of 
the night, as it had been concerted, when the people would have been all faſt 
aſleep, he begun his march from Laryſa at an early hour; and, having entered 
the territories of the Meliteans, as it was neither ſafe for him to halt, leſt the 

enemy 
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enemy ſhould gain notice of his approach, nor poſſible to return back again 
without being perceived, he was compelled by neceſſity to advance, and arrived 
at the city before the inhabitants were gone to reſt: But as he could not ſcale 
the walls, becauſe the ladders were not proportioned to the height, ſo neither 
was he able to enter through the gate, becauſe the time of the attack pre- 
vented his friends that were within the city from favouring his entrance. At 
laſt therefore, having only provoked the rage of the inhabitants, and loſt many 
of his men, he was forced to return back without accompliſhing his purpoſe; 


and inſtructed all mankind for the time to come, to be ſuſpicious of his de- 


ſigns, and to ſet themſelves on their guard againſt him. 


ANOTHER example occurs in the example of Nicias, the Athenian. This 


General. having found a fair occaſion for drawing his army from the ſiege of 
Syracuſe, made. choice. of the proper time of night, and had retreated to a ſafe 


diſtance, undiſcovered by the enemy, when it happened that the moon was 
ſuddenly echpſed.. Being ſtruck by this event, and vainly imagining that it 


portended ſome misfortune, he immediately ſuſpended his march. The conſe- 
quence was, that when he deſigned to continue his retreat on the following 
night, the Syracuſans, having now gained notice of his motions, fell upon him 
as. he marched,. and rendered himſelf maſter both of the. army and of the 
leaders: And yet, if he only had enquired of men that were acquainted with 


theſe matters, he might not only have loſt his own proper time, but have ren- 


dered the accident itſelf ſubſervient to his purpoſe, on account of the ignorance 
of the enemy. For the ignorance of others is the ſureſt way of conducting 
ſteilful men to the accompliſhment of their deſigns. It is manifeſt then, that 


ſo much of aſtronomy ſhould be acquired, as may be neceflary upon ſuch oc- 


caſions: And in order to obtain ſucceſs in military operations, the ſtudies of 


aſtronomy, geometry, and mathematics, are abſolutely neceſſary to complete 


the General. 


Tis impoſſible to give one certain and ſtanding rule for the marching of an. 
army, or large detachment, for the moſt advantageous and ſafeſt way, without 
being maſter of them, as they vary according to the country you march in, 
and the enemy you have to do with. If he be an enemy, not in force to give 
me battle, and will only, by his cavalry, poſſeſs the paſſes, bridges and fords, 
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to obſtruct and retard my march. I would then have ſome field-pieces, and 
march with the infantry which are in the van of all, the better and ſooner to 
drive him from his defences, and I would march (if numbers permitted) in 
two or three columns, different ways, with the artillery at the head of each 
column, with loaded cannon and lighted matches, yet ſtill no farther diſtance 
the one from the other, than to be ready ſpeedily to form into one body again ; 
and at ſun-ſet, all to encamp, or quartered conveniently together, whereby 
the whole would move with more expedition, ſafety, and eaſe. And the 
enemy would be leſs encouraged to defend a bridge, ford, or narrow paſs, 
againſt one of theſe columns: Since while he is doing that, one or both the 
others, may ſurround him, and cut off his retreat. There are ſeveral other 
caſes which muſt be provided againſt, as the emergencies happen, by the care, 
knowledge, and foreſight of the Commander: For which, no poſitive rules 
can be laid down, as in ſome ſituations, the order muſt be given on the very 
ſpot, and according to the nature of the ground and country ; the enemy and 
the occaſion, all which require quickneſs, courage, defigning, and acting. 


"Of the MARCH of the ARTILLERY. 


N HE marches of the artillery, are of all the operations of war, the moſt 

8 delicate, becauſe they muſt not only be directed on the object you 
have in view, but according to the movements the enemy make. Armies ge- 
nerally march in three columns, the center column of which is the artillery : 
Should the army march in more columns, the artillery and heavy baggage 
march nevertheleſs in one or more of the center columns; the ſituation of the 
enemy determines this. If they are far from the enemy, the baggage and 
ammunition go before or behind, or are ſent by a particular road, an army 
in ſuch a caſe cannot march in too many columns: But ſhould the march be 
towards the enemy, the baggage muſt be in the rear, and the whole artillery 
form the center column, except ſome brigades, one of which marches at the 


head 
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/ 


head of each column, with guns loaded, and burning matches, preceded by 
a detachment for their ſafety. 


Sveposs the enemys* army in a condition to march towards the 7 of 
your columns; the beſt diſpoſition for the march is in three columns only; 
that of the center, for the artillery, for it is eaſy to form them in order of 
battle. Hence it is equally commodious for each brigade of artillery to plant 
themſelves at the heads of the troops, in the places marked for them, in ſuch 
a manner, that the whole diſpoſition being underſtood, and well executed, they 
may form quickly in order of battle, in an open country, and in the preſence 
of any enemy, without riſking any ſurprize, by which method, the artillery 
will always be in a condition to act as ſoon as the troops, provided they march 
in brigades. . 


If you march through a country full of defiles, ſome cavalry ſhould march 
at the head of the columns, followed by a detachment of grenadiers and light 
infantry, and a brigade of artillery, cannon being abſolutely neceſſary to ob- 
ſtruct the enemys* forming into order of battle. 


WnuEN you decamp in the face of an army, you muſt give moſt attention 
to your rear guard. On ſuch occaſions, all the baggage, ammunition, pro- 
viſions, and artillery, march before the troops ; the grenadiers, light infantry, 
ſome cavalry, and ſome brigades of infantry, together with ſome brigades of 
artillery, form the rear guard : Cannon is of infinite uſe for the rear guard, 
when obliged to paſs a 'defile, or a river, and ſhould be placed at the entry 
of ſuch defile, on an eminence, if there is one, or any other place, from 
whence they can diſcover the ground through which the enemy muſt march 
to attack the rear guard. 


A DETACHMENT of pioneers, with tools, muſt always march at the head 


of the e and of each column of equipage or baggage. 


1 the enemy is þ eukinaged on the right flanks of the march, the artillery, 
cc. ſhould march to „che left of the troops, and vice verſa. Should the enemy 


0 | appear 
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appear in motion, the troops front that way, by wheeling to the right or left, 
by diviſions ; and the artillery, which march in a line with the columns, paſs 
through their intervals, and form at the head of their front line, which 1s 
formed of the column who flanked the neareſt enemy, taking care at the ſame 
time, that the baggage be well covered during the action. 


Troven I have ſaid armies generally march in three columns, yet where 
the country will allow of it, it is better to march in a great number, and 
let that number be what it will, the artillery muſt form the center columns. 


Line of March of the Artillery. 


1. A guardof the army; its ſtrength depends on the Commander in Chief. 

2. The companies of miners, (except a detachment from each, diſperſed in 
various places, to mend the roads) with tumbrels of tools, drawn by two 
horſes, aſſiſted by pioneers. 

3- The brigades of artillerys' front guard, with” four light £ ſix pounders 
loaded, and matches burning. 

4. The kettle-drums by four horſes, and two trumpeters on horſeback. 

5. The flag-gun, drawn by twelye horſes, and ten twelve-pounders more, 
by four horſes each. | 


6. Twenty waggons with ſtores for the ſaid guns, and one {pare one, by 
four horſes. 


7. All the pontoons, with the waggons thereto belonging. 
8. Eight nine-pounders by three horſes. 


9. Fifteen waggons with ſtores for ſaid guns, by four horſes each, and two 
ſpare ones. 


10. Gins and capſtans, with their proper works: three waggons, with 
two horſes each. 

11. A forge on four wheels, and one waggon, four horſes each. 

12. Twelve heavy twenty-four pounders, by ſixteen horſes each. 


13. Sixteen Waggons. with ſtores for, ditto, and two ſpare ones, by four 
horſes each. 
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14. A waggon with tools, and pioneers to mend the road. 
15. Nine light twenty-four pounders, by eight horſes each. 


16. Twelve waggons with ſtores for ditto, and two ſpare ones, by four 
horſes each. 


17. A forge and waggon, by four 
18. Nine twenty-four pounders, by wel e ewe 
19. Twelve waggons with ſtores for ditto, and two ſpare ones. 
20. Twelve twelve-pounders, by eight horſes each. 
21. Sixteen waggons with ſtores for ditto, and two ſpare ones. 
22, Sixteen five-eight-inch mortars, by two horſes each. 
23. Twenty-five waggons with ſtores for ditto, and two ſpare ones. 
24. Ten eight-inch mortars, by four horſes each. 
25. Twenty waggons with ſtores for ditto, and two ſpare ones. 
26. Six ten-inch howitzers, by ſix horſes each. 
27. Twenty waggons with ſtores for ditto, and two ſpare ones. 
28. A waggon with tools, and men to mend the roads. 
29. A forge and waggon, by four horſes each. 

30. Ten eight-inch mortars, by four horſes each. 
31. Twenty waggons with ſtores for ditto, and two ſpare ones. 
32. Sixteen twelve-inch mortars, by eight horſes each. 
33. Thirty waggons with ſtores for ditto, and two ſpare ones. 
34. Eight eighteen-inch ſtone mortars, by ten horſes each. 
35. Sixteen waggons with ſtores for ditto, and a ſpare one. 
36. Eight nine-pounders, by three horſes each. 
37. Sixteen waggons with ſtores for ditto, and a ſpare one. 
38. Twenty ſix-pounders, by two horſes each. 
39. Twenty waggons with ſtores for ditto, and a ſpare one. 
40. Two ſling waggons, and two truck carriages, by four horſes each. 
41. Twenty three-pounders, by one horſe each. 
42. Ten waggons for ditto, and one ſpare one.. 
43. A waggon with tools, &c. 
44. A forge and waggon, by four horſes each. 
45. Twelve two and one-pounders, by one horſe each.. 
46. Six waggons with ſtores for ditto. 


— 
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Sixteen ſix-pounders, by two horſes each. 
. Ten waggons with ſtores for ditto. 


. Twenty ſpare carriages, for various calibres. 
. Eighteen ditto. 


. Fifty ſpare limbers. J 


. Ten eighteen pounders, by ſix horſes each. 

Twenty waggons with ſtores for ditto, and two ſpare ones. 
. Twenty waggons with ammunition and ſtores. 

. Two twelve pounders, by four horſes each. 

Four waggons with ſtores for ditto, 

. Fifty waggons with ſtores. 

. A waggon with tools, and men to mend the roads. 

. A forge and waggon, by four horſes each. 

. An hundred waggons with ſtores, and four ſpare ones. 
Four two and one-pounders, by one horſe each. 

An hundred waggons with ſtores, and three ſpare ones. 
. Two hundred waggons, and two ſpare ones. 


64. Two hundred and fourteen waggons belonging to the artillery baggage, 
{ome with four, three, and two horſes each. 


65. TRE artillery rear-guard. 
66. THE rear-guard from the army. 


— —— — . — — — — 
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HAvIN now finiſhed the march of the artillery, I ſhall next proceed To 


PARK IT. The figure of which is generally that of a parallelogram *, unleſs 
the ſituation of. the ground renders another neceſſary. 


Of PARKING te ARTILLERY. 
HE park of artillery is generally placed in the center of the ſecond line 


of encampments, and ſometimes in the rear-line, or corps of reſerve: 
In both places, the. muzzles of the guns are in a line with the fronts of the ſer- 


* Parallelogram :—a plain figure, bounded by four right lines, whereof the oppoſite are parallel one to 
another, as in this figure, 


jeants' 
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Jeants' tents, of the regiment of artillery and infantry. Some Generals chuſe 
to place the park about three hundred paces before the center of the front 
line of the army. But, let the fituation be where it will, the manner of form- 
ing the park 1s almoſt eyery where the ſame, except that ſome artillery Officers 
differ in the diſpoſition of the carriages ; others again divide the equipage, as 
well as the guns, into brigades, placing the firſt in the front line, the ſecond 
in the next, and ſo on. However, the beſt and moſt approved method, is to 
divide the whole into brigades, placing the guns of the firſt to the right of the 
front line, and their ammunition behind them, in one or more lines, and the 
brigades to be all numbered, with every waggon thereto belonging. Example: 
Fiſt brigade, front line, No. 1, 2, &c. Firſt brigade, ſecond line, No. 1, 2, 
&c. and ſo of all the reſt. This method will prevent confuſion in forming and 


breaking up of the park, as alſo on a march, beſides, according to the numbers, 
the ſtores therein contained are known. 


— . — 


Of the P RUSSIAN PARK of ARTILLERY. 


Tr conſiſts of 80 cannon, 20 mortars, 20 howitzers, 20 pontoons, 3 forges, 
and 433 waggons, with 2595 horſes, and 649 drivers, ranged as follows : 


FirsT line, twenty ſix-pounders, twenty twelve-pounders, twenty ſix- 
pounders; in all, ſixty. 


SEcoND line, two ſpare carriages, eighteen waggons, with balls and car- 
tridges, four carriages, thirty-two waggons with balls, four carriages, ſeven- 
teen waggons with balls, three carriages ; in all, eighty. 


Tr1rD line, five ſpare. carriages, twenty-three waggons with balls, three 
ditto, with port- fires and matches, thirty-two ditto with cartridges and grape 
ſhot, ſix carriages ; in all, ſeventy-nine. 


FourTH line, twenty howitzers, forty waggons with ſhells, aa fixed, 
twenty mortars; in all, eighty. 


FirTH 
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Frxen line, four Carriages, twelve powder carts, two waggons with hows 
itzer grape-ſhot, forty ditto with grenades, eighteen ditto with muſket - balls, 
in all, ſeventy- ſix. | | 


S1xTH line, eighty waggons with muſket-cartridges. 


SEVENTH line, twenty-four waggons with intrenching tools, twenty pon- 
toons, with the requiſites for forming bridges, two waggons, with extraordi- 
naries for ditto, twenty ditto with muſket cartridges, four ditto with artifi- 
cers tools, three forges, ſeven ſpare waggons; in all, eighty. Each carriage 
takes up fix feet, and they are placed at the fame diſtance from each other in 
the lines, which makes room ſufficient for loading. or unloading of them. 


The ſecond line is ninety feet behind the firſt ; all the reſt are ſixty feet from 
each other. 


REMARKS upm ARTILLERY and CARRIAGE. 


NEVER would have an army to conſiſt of more than ten legions *, eight 

regiments of horſe, and fixteen of dragoons ; which would amount to 
thirty-four thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horſe ; in the whole, forty-ſix 
thouſand men. 


*The Roman legion, according to Pohbius, was compoſed of ten cohorts, and each cohort of three 
Manipuli, viz. one of Haftatia, of 100 or 120 men, another of Principes of the like number, and the third 
of Triarii, conſiſting only of half the number. The Haftatia and the Principes were drawn up ten or twelve 


in front, and ten or twelve deep, and the Friarii were but half the depth, but always of a front equal to 
the two others. | 


The ten Manipuli of the Haſiatia formed the firſt line, with ſpaces between them, equal in the whole to 
the extent of their front, The ten Manipuli of the Principes compoſed the ſecond line, and were poſted op- 
polite to the intervals of the Haſſatia. The Triarii formed the third, and were placed behind the Haſftatia, 


and faciug the intervals between the Principes ; ſuch was, according to Polybius, the order of battle of the 
Roman legion. | . Bb 
In Captain Ss Univerſal Military Dictionary, I find as follows: 
Legion, in Roman antiquity, a body of foot which confiſted of ten cohorts, 
The exact number contained in a legion was fixed by RomuLvs at 3, ooo; though Plutarch aſſures us, 
that after the reception of the Sabines into Rome, he increaſed it to 6, 000, The common number afterwards, 


in the times of the Free State, was 4,000 ; but in the war with Hanibal, it roſe to 5,000 ; and after that, 
it is poſſible, that it ſunk again to 4, 2co, 


A GENERAL 
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A GENERAL of parts and experience commanding ſuch an army, will be al- 
ways able to make head againſt one of an hundred thouſand ; for multitudes 
ſerve only to perplex and imbarraſs : Not that I think reſerves are unneceſſary, 
but only that the acting body of an army, ought not to exceed ſuch a number. 


— ——— __ — cat. 6 


M. DE TURRENNE was always victorious with armies infinitely inferior in 
numbers to thoſe of his enemies, becauſe he could move with more eaſe and 
expedition; knew how to ſecure himſelf from being attacked in every ſitua- 
tion, and kept always near his enemy. l 


— — - 
ty a nome ey er <> ee —— . 


IT is ſometimes impoſſible to find a piece of ground in a whole province ſuf- [1 
ficient to contain an hundred thouſand men in order of battle, which ſubjects 
an army that is ſo ſtrong, to the neceſſity of being frequently divided. Thus I 
would ſeize a favourable opportunity of attacking one part of it; and having | 
defeated that, ſhould thereby intimidate the other, and ſoon gain a ſuperiority. | 


Ix ſhort, I am perſuaded, that the advantages which large armies have in \} 
point of numbers, are more than loſt in the extraordinary incumbrance, the 
diverſity of operations, under the jarring conduct of different Commanders, the 
deficiency of proviſions, and many other inconveniencies, which is inſepa- 
rable from them. 


Bur it is here ſomewhat unreaſonable to treat on this ſubject, only that I 
have been led to make this digreſſion, for the ſake of aſcertaining the propor- it 
tion of things. | 


SIXTEEN pounders are equally as good as twenty-four pounders to batter in, 
breach, and are much leſs' troubleſome in carriage : Fifty of them, together 
with twelve mortars, and a proportionable quantity of ammunition, will be 
ſufficient for ſuch an army as I have juſt been deſcribing. Boats, with all 
the proper tackling to make a bridge ; twelve pontoons with joints, for the 
paſſage of canals and ſmall rivers; together with. all other necefiary inſtru- 
ments and utenſils. Theſe jointed pontoons do not conſume above ſeven mi- 
nutes time in laying, and are alſo as readily taken up again: They are of 

very 
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[1 very great uſe for the communication of armies, and will require only four 
oxen to draw them all. 


Tux carriages for proviſions muſt be totally of wood, without any ſort of 
| iron-work about them; ſuch as thoſe of the Migſcovites, and alſo thoſe which 

| | we ſee come out of the Franche-Comte to Paris : They travel from one extre- 
| 
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mity of the kingdom to the other, without damaging the roads; one man is 
ſufficient to drive four with eaſe, each being drawn by two oxen only: Ten 
of our carriages do more detriment to a road than a thouſand of theſe. If we 
do but reflect upon the inconveniencies occaſioned by our preſent method of 
carriage, we ſhall ſee the uſe, as well as the neceſſity of adopting theſe. How 
frequently does it happen, that there is a total want of proviſions, becauſe the 
carriages have not been able to get up ? How often is the baggage, and like- 
wiſe the artillery, left behind, which obliges the whole army to make a ſud- 
den halt upon the ſpot, however inconvenient -it may be? A little rainy 
weather, and but a hundred or two of carriages, are enough to break and 
deſtroy a good road to ſuch a degree, as to render it impaſſable; and notwith- 
ſanding you repair it with faſcines, yet the ſucceeding hundred leave it in a 
worſe condition than it was before ; for it will be cut to pieces with the wheels, 
by reaſon of that vaſt weight which is thus ſupported upon two points only. 


ALL the carriages belonging to an army, ought to be drawn by oxen ; on 
account, in the firſt place, of their equality of pace; in the ſecond, becauſe 
they are attended with no loſs; in the third, every ſituation will produce ſuf- 
ficient forage to ſupport them; in the fourth, when any are maimed or de- 
ſtroyed, others may be had from magazines: Add to which, that a ſmall 
quantity of gear is required, and that wherever the army halts, they immedi- 
ately find their natural food and nouriſhment. A ſingle man and eight oxen, 
will be able to draw more than four men, with a dozen or fifteen horſes ; nei- 
ther will they confume the forage, which they ſhould - bring to camp, as the 
horſes do, becauſe they are left to paſture, while the ſervants are gathering and 
loading it; all which is moreover done without any manner of trouble or in- 
convenience. Such as get maimed, muſt be killed and Aten, ande are : to be re- 
| | placed by others out of the magazines, | I 


ALL 
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ALL theſe reaſons has induced me to prefer them to horſes for carriages ; 
but they muſt be likewiſe marked, that every one ay 1 be able to diſtinguiſh. 


his own in the paſtures, 


The MARCH of a DETACHMENT of INFANTRY and DRAGOONS,; 


in an OPEN COUNTRY, divided by RIVERS. 


LTHOUGH the diſpoſitions and operations of a detachment, do not 


take ſo many particulars as the march of an army, it is nevertheleſs 


neceſſary to lay down the rules which muſt be obſerved, in an accurate man- 
ner, and how they vary, according to the country, through which a detach- 
ment is conducted. 


A DETACHMENT is liable to be attacked upon its march, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible always to be certain, that the enemy, by their ſpies, have not re- 
ceived intelligence of it; neither can the Commanding Officer always foreſee 
by what forces he will be oppoſed. The objects for detachments are many 
they are ſent either to carry affiſtance, to guard a communication, to prevent 
the enemys* foraging too near the camp, to hinder him from raiſing contri- 
butions, to keep him at a diſtance from the army, or in the end, to bring 
him to action. If the intention of a detachment is to carry aſſiſtance, it 
ſhould avoid meeting the enemy as much as poſſible, that the march of it 
may not be retarded. If to guard a communication, it muſt alſo avoid the 
enemy, *till it ſhall be arrived at the poſt it ſhall be ordered to occupy. If 
to hinder the enemy from raiſing contributions, to keep him at a diſtance, or 
to bring him to action, it ought to try every method for finding and fighting 


him, at the ſame time not neglecting ſuch precautions as are moſt ſafe and 


neceſſary. A detachment is much leſs expoſed to danger in an open, than a 
mountainous country, becauſe the enemy cannot ſo ſafely form umbulcades, 


and are ſooner diſcovered, 
* LY Wurx 


* — OM” — 
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1's - Warn the Commanding Officer of the detachment ſhall have made his diſ- 
Ih poſition, and conſidered. every circumſtance properly, he will form ſmall 
| parties to march in the front, on the flanks, and in the rear, and to exa- 
I] | mine the country. 'Theſe parties, of which there ſhould be many, will ſcour 
i the country, and ſend out ſcouts, who, although they do not keep any parti- 
ll | cular road, muſt nevertheleſs be careful not to loſe ſight of the troops from 
If | which they are detached, that they may join them, and the body of the 
ll | detachment, immediately after having diſcovered the enemy. 


I TuzE ſcouts will ſtop at every village or hamlet that falls in their way, 
il and endeavour to gain intelligence; and if they ſhould chance to receive 
any, they will give immediate notice of it to the Commanding Officer of the 


party from which they are detached, who will alſo immediately report it to 
the Officer commanding the whole. 


Bronx the detachment begins its march, it ſhould form an advance guard 
of dragoons, ſuſtained by infantry, excluſive of the ſmall parties which 
are detached, and the main body of the detachment ſhould follow, at about 
two hundred yards diſtance; by which means it will be within reach of ſuſ- 
taining the advanced guard, and will alſo have ground enough, and time ſuf- 
ficient to form in order of battle: The rear guard, which muſt alſo conſiſt 
of the ſame troops, muſt be ordered in caſe it is attacked, to march up to 
the infantry, and poſt themſelves on its flanks, in order to flank the enemy 
at the ſame time, that he ſhall be attacked in front by the infantry. A de- 


tachment, by uſing theſe precautions, may advance, without fear of being 
ſurprized. 


P <p * 


Ir the detachment is intended to carry aſſiſtance, or to take poſſeſſion of a 
| | poſt, it muſt be divided, excepting thoſe parties, which it is neceſſary to de- 
Fi tach, in order to ſcour the diſtant country: But if it is intended to examine 
the country, and force the enemy out of it, and the extent of country ſhould 
1 alſo be great, the detachments muſt then be divided, in order to ſcour and exa- 
1 mine the country with greater exactneſs; and whenever this is neceſſary, the 

detachment ſhould conſiſt of troops ſufficient to admit of each ſeparated body's 
| being ſtrong enough, either to attack the enemy, or retreat with order to 


I the 
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the main body, without being expoſed to the danger of being cut off. Be- = | 
fore any body is ſent off from the detachment, a place of rendezvous ſhould 1 
be appointed, in order that ir may know where it is to be on a day fixed, | 
and it will alſo be certain of a place to retire to, in caſe it ſhould be attacked 
by a ſuperior force. If the country is leſs extenſive, and each detached body 
can remain in fight of one another, there ſhould be one poſted in the center, 
a little towards the rear, by way of reſerve, in order to ſuſtain thoſe which 
attack, or to enable them to retire into the rear, in caſe they are repulſed; - | 


Ix the detachment ſhould come up with the enemy, its diſpoſitions for 
action ſhould be regulated by the enemy's, by the ſort of troops he has with 
him, and according to the nature of the ground he occupies. If the enemy's 
detachment conſiſts of infantry, he muſt be oppoſed by infantry, and the dra- 
goons mult be poſted after fuch a manner, as to be able to flank him during 
the attack; if there ſhould be any light cavalry with the enemy's infantry, the 
diſpoſition muſk be the fame, taking care to have a reſerve to prevent the light ca- 
valry falling upon the rear of the detachment. This reſerve ſhould confiſt of | 
infantry, formed in a column, with its head to the center of the infantry, 
that is in order of battle : By this diſpoſition, the center will become ſtronger, 
and the flanks and rear of the detachment protected; neither will the light ca- 
valry dare to attack the detachment in the rear, becauſe they muſt ſuſtain the 
whole column in reſerve : This detachment, when formed in the order propoſed, 
will be in the figure of a T, which is a diſpoſition ſtrong in all its parts, and 
does not prevent the detachment, either from advancing, or retiring. If ei- 
ther of the flanks can be ſupported by an hollow, a moraſs, or a rivulet, the 
Commanding Officer ſhould take advantage of that poſition, and the dragoons 
may ſuſtain the flank that is expoſed ;. but if this advantage is not to be had, 
the dragoons, by being divided on the right and left, muſt cy the 


want of it. 


. nie a OS —ʃ½ 
* 


If the 8 conſiſts of but five or ſix hundred men, the infantry ſhould 
be told off in companies or ſubdiviſions, and be formed in order of battle, ſo as 

to be able to keep up a continual fire; it may alſo remain in a column, that 
Tauer being ſtronger, whether for advancing or retiring. As to the cavalry, 
P 2 the 
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the diſtance ſhould be almoſt equal, in the front of the troop, that is to ſay, 
there ſhould be almoſt as much ſpare ground between each troop, as a troop 
takes up. There muſt be very little ground more allotted for the cavalry, than 
for the infantry, to move in eaſe ; Theſe troops can act within themſelves, 
neither is it to be ſuppoſed, that the cavalry muſt perform great movements, 
which are generally faulty in the preſence of the enemy ; the ſhorteſt that can 
be made, being always the beſt : At the ſame time, care muſt be taken to 
make it keep its intervals open, ſo that the ſecond line may be able to march to 
the afliſtance of the firſt, and to avoid the confuſion that muſt certainly hap- 
pen in every troop, in a retreat, where the lines muſt retire one after 


the other, 


 Turss intervals are not leſs neceſſary for the cavalry, when it would attack, 

becauſe if the firſt line gives way, the ſecond can, by paſſing through the 
ſpace that is between every troop, charge the enemy, and abate his eagerneſs, 
Theſe intervals are not leſs neceflary in a retreat, becauſe, the intention is 
always to keep retreating with a front to the enemy, which cannot be done 
unleſs half of the troops remain to cover thoſe which are retiring- The 
methods by which troops are made, to retire, are various; ſome caufe ſqua- 
drons to retire, by making a wheel to the right or left about; others by 
facing each man ſingly to the right about; others by wheeling by half troops, 
and others by fours, &c. 


WHEELING the entire ſquadron, hath many inconveniencies. Firſt, it muft 
be allowed double the ground the front occupies. Secondly, it is a very great 
movement, and conſequently the performance of it would be tedious. Thirdly, 
it is a favourable moment for the enemy to attack it, when it hath wheeled 
half the circle, and, conſequently preſents the flank to him. Fourthly, when 
the ſquadrons make their retreat, by wheeling about entire, thoſe of the ſecond. 
line ought neceſſarily to be in their rear, and oppoſite to the intervals; without 
this precaution, the wheel made by the troops in the firſt line, will conſe- 
quently bring them into the front of thoſe ſquadrons of the ſecond line, which 
will certainly throw them into confuſion. Fifthly, if, by the diſpoſition which 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the troops, when they are to retire, by wheeling 


about, N 


— 
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about, the enemy ſhould preſs the firſt line briſkly, the ſecond cannot give 
any aſſiſtance, as it poſitively is in the rear of the firſt. 


A SINGLE horſeman facing about, hath alſo great inconveniencies, and re- 
quires three movements; the firſt is, if the ſquadron is drawn up in three 
ranks, it muſt be formed upon fix; if in two, it muſt be formed upon four, 
becauſe the odd files muſt advance; the ſecond is, facing about each trooper 
ſingly ; the, third 1s, to form again on two or three ranks. If, during this 
evolution, the enemy ſhould charge the ſquadron, the ſame movement muſt 
be made to bring them again to their proper front, which would take up a 
more. conſiderable time than the enemy would allow. 


RETIRING by half troops,. may perhaps be a good method, but the evolu- 
tion is ſtill conſiderable ; and the troops require half as much ground as its 
front to perform it. It is therefore imagined, that the ſimpleſt and ſhorteſt 


movement is, to retire by wheeling each ſquadron to the right about by fours ; 


then the troops will be in the rear of the intervals of the firſt, becauſe each 
ſquadron performs the evolution within itſelf, and the doing of it takes up but 


little time: And there is alſo nothing to prevent the ſecond line from advance- 


ing to protect the retreat of the farſt ; by this method, the retreat is made 
without interruption .or. diſorder. . 


I is an eſtabliſhed rule. never to depend. upon the conſequences of war, and 
it ſeems that, by performing this movement by fours, they muſt be depended 


upon; but it is eaſy to prove that it is not at all neceflary : Every ſquadron. 


or troop is told off by diviſions of four troopers, before leaving the camp. 
Four men are but as one; if there ſhould be one, two, or three killed, the 
remaining one can perform the diſpoſition as well as if there were four. If the 


whole four are killed, the diviſion no longer exiſts, and there will be no con- 


fuſion among the others.. 


Wirtn regard to the infantry it is different, that can perform the diſpoſition 
by a ſingle man; and indeed it is the only one it ſhould perform when it 
retires ; at the ſame time, it has no occaſion for intervals like the cavalry, being 


irſelf ſormed into two lines; and it can alſo retire under the protection of its 
OWN 
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own fire, without any occafion of its being ſuſtained by its feeond: ue: And 
if, by the briſkneſs of the enemys attack, the firſt line is obliged to make a 
quick retreat, it may, by joining itſelf to the ſecond line, be a reſpectful and 
formidable body, and, by charging the enemy ith bayonets, oblige him to 
retreat. In a detachment, infantry ſhould have no intervals, unleſs the detach- 
ment conſiſts of many battalions: With it, tis different from an army, when 
drawn up in order of battle, for then intervals are neceffary, although not {6 
large as thoſe of the cavalry. The reafon of theſe intervals being eſtabliſhed 
for an army, when in order of battle, is only that, in caſe the battalions of 
the firſt line are forced to retire, they may do it without confufion or mixture 
together ; but the troops of a detachment being leſs numerous, and conſe- 
quently taking up freſh ground, there is not ſo much reaſon to apprehend 
their falling into confuſion. If the country grows narrow, the detachment 
thould be formed into columns, which is imagined to be the ſtrongeſt diſpoſi- 
tion, as it is ſuitable to all countries; and when once the retreat is begun, 
there ſhould be no other occaſion to give freſh orders. | 


Maxx difpoſitions may be made by a 8 when retreating. But 
in whatever manner, diſpoſition and order, the detachments doth retreat, the 
Commanding Officer of it ſhould, by all means, avoid giving out orders ; the 
ſhorteſt, provided they are clear and expreſſive, w_ always the beſt *; for 


* GENERAL WOLFE was 3 for 38 the operations of bis a army a —— ſecret, ll juſt * 
fore he put thein into execution: And yet an Officer was ſo imprudent as to preſs the General to tell him, 
% How long they were likely to remain on their preſent ground of encampment ?” To which he replied, 

with a ſmile, You ſhall . as much as I ever intend to inform you, by dean the orders of this night.“ 


After orders: The army to hold itſelf in conflant readineſs to march, or fight, on the Horteſt notice. 


Such ſhort, 3 and expreſſive orders as the before · recited, ſnews the abilities of the General ; and no 
longer one, if poſſible, ſhould ever be given in time of action. | 


Having mentioned Wor rz, whoſe virtues n to form the Cbriſtian, the "TNF" and the Hero, 
I cannot paſs over in filence, without ſaying, the death of Wolfe was, indeed, grievous to his country, but 
to himſelt the moſt happy that can be imagined, and the moſt to be envied by all thoſe that have any reliſh 
for military glory. Unindebted to family or connections, unſupported by intrigue or faction, he had ACCOMm - 
pliſhed the whole buſineſs of life, at a time when others are only beginning to appear; and at the age of 
thirty-five years, without feeling the weakneſs of age, or the viciflitudes of fortune; having ſatisfied his 
honeſt ambition; having compleated his character ; having fulfilled the expectations 2 his country; he 
1 at the head of his conquering troops, and ends in the arms of Oe" ; 


if 
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if they are often repeated and changed, the ſoldier is confuſed, the Officer 
embarraſſed, and they are executed with ſloth and impropriety. 


Ir the detachment conſiſts of three or four battalions, and the ſquadrons of 
dragoons in proportion, it ſhould not be told off in grand diviſions, unleſs that 
in firing, it may again be divided into ſub-diviſions or companies; but it 
ſhould be told off by battalions or wings, according to the nature and fituation 
of the country, and there muſt be intervals: The diſpoſition of the detach- 


ment, as well as the number of lines in which it is to march, muſt be regu- 
lated by circumſtances. 


ALTHOUGH the diſpoſition of the detachment for an attack ſhould, in ge- 
neral, be regulated by the enemy's, it would nevertheleſs be better to derive, 
if poſſible, ſuch an advantage from the order of the troops, and the ſituation 


of the ground, as would force the enemy to alter his difj poſition, and take 
another conformable. to that which is preſented to him. 


Wurm there is a neceſſity for paſſing a bridge, the detachment muſt be 
drawn up in order of battle, and the banks of the river, on each fide of the 
bridge, mult be lined with infantry, whilſt the dragoons paſs over to examine 
and ſcour the country on the other fide : When they are returned, the paſſage 
muſt be begun by the center, and when the troops have paſſed, will form them- 
ſelves again in charging order, and maintain the ſame order in which they 
were before they paſſed. During the time the dragoons are examining on the 
other ſide of the bridge, the rear guard muſt face towards the country they 
have marched over, and not paſs the bridge till the detachment hath begun its 
march on the oppoſite ſide. While the troops are forming, after paſſing the 
bridge, the dragoon?, who have been reconnoitring in the front, to cover the 
detachment. When the whole detachment ſhall have paſſed, the detachment 
will be continued with the ſame precautions, and the diſpoſition of the 
troops changed, as the nature of the country alters : If the detachments 1s to 


return by the ſame road, a body of infantry ſhould be left at the bridge, in 
order to ſecure the retreat. 


Ir 
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Ir the enemy ſhould have troops on the oppoſite ſide to diſpute the paſſage 
with the detachment, and the Commanding Officer hath not poſſitive orders 
to paſs, he ſhould be directed by the ſtrength and ſuperiority of the — 
and accordin g to that, either attempt the paſſage or retire. 


Ir the bridge is intrenched, it will be in vain to attack it, becauſe. the paſs 
ſage being undoubtedly of conſequence to the enemy, he will either be in great 
force, or be within reach of being ſpeedily reinforced, and the detachment 
will be unable to attack him without cannon, or a very ſuperior force; and it 
is very uncommon for a detachment to be furniſhed with cannon, when it is 


ſent out to gain intelligence, or to keep the enemys' parties at a diſtance from 
the army. 


Ir this poſt is of conſequence to the enemy, it ought not to be unknown to 
the General, who, if he had a mind it ſhould be attacked, would conſequently 
have furniſhed the Commanding Officer of the detachment, with treops and 
means neceſſary for carrying it: But if the bridge is not intrenched, every 
thing ſeems to indicate that the paſſage of it may be attempted, and that it is 
wholly owing to accident, that a detachment belonging to the enemy is on the 
oppoſite ſide, and that it is neither a poſt of his army, or within reach of aſſiſt- 
ance ; nevertheleſs, the paſlage ſhould not be attempted, but according as the 
General's orders are for going beyond it. If the Commanding Officer of the 
detachment is at liberty to act as he pleaſes, he ought to pay a proper regard 


to theſe obſtacles, and be careful of ſacrificing his troops when there is nd 
occaſion. 


Ir the paſſages are poſitively ordered, and the enemy drawn up on the ops 
polite ſide, with an intention of diſputing it: Suppoſing the detachment” to be 
deficient in infantry, half of the dragoons muſt be diſmounted, and their horſes 
ſent into the rear, out of reach of the ſmall arms. The troops will advance 
by forming a column in the center of the breadth of the bridge. The dragoons 
which are diſmounted, with ſome picquets of the infantry, will be formed in 
the nature of wings to the column ; in this order, the troops, keeping up a 
continual fire, will advance to the banks of the river. As ſoon as the head of 


the column hath approached near the bridge, the grenadiers and light infantry, 
in 
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in front, will ruſh upon the enemy with their bayonets, protected by the fire 
of the dragoons and picquets of infantry, which are upon the wings. 


| In proportion as the column advances, thoſe troops who have paſſed the 
bridge will keep a conſtant fire upon the two flanks. When the head of the 
columns ſhall be advanced above one hundred yards, the files of it ſhould be 
doubled, by which means it will become a more ſolid body, the front will be 
encreaſed, and the paſſage of the remainder of the troops enlarged. The diſ- 
mounted dragoons, remounting, and joining thoſe who held their horſes, will 
paſs the bridge to cover the flanks of the detachment, and ſuſtain the infantry : 
The picquets who line the banks, the grenadiers, or light infantry, which 
ever may have happened to occupy that ſtation, muſt paſs the laſt; then the 
infantry being re-united, ſuſtained, and covered upon the flanks by the dra- 
goons, will either remain in column, if the nature of the ground will not 
allow it to preſent a large front, or ſpread itſelf in the plain, in order to attack 
the enemy in front, at the ſame time the dragoons attack him in flank, which 
certainly ought to end in his defeat; more particularly as he will be intimidated 
at the reſolution and vivacity with which this paſſage was effected. 


Ir the paſſage is diſputed, on the oppoſite ſide, by huſſars or cavalry, they 
will never wait the approach of the infantry, ſome companies of which, placed 
on the bank of the river, would ſoon drive them to a diſtance ; at which time 
the center ſhould begin to pals, and when half the infantry is over, the dra- 
goons mult paſs to ſuſtain it, the remainder will follow, and each body fall 
into its former poſition. In paſſing a bridge, confuſion muſt be particularly 
avoided, and as Santa Cruz obſerves, all Officers and ſoldiers ſhould be expreſ- 
ſively forbid advancing upon the bridge before their troop or company. The 
inſtructions he gives for the method of throwing a bridge over a river, either 
ſecretly, or in view of an enemy, may be of great uſe to a detachment be- 
fore a bridge. 


BxroRE a detachment paſſes a bridge or defile, the Commanding Officer 
ſhould always cauſe it to form in order of battle, on the fide it is then of, till 
the country on the oppoſite {ide hath undergone a thorough examination, 
which! is but a light fatigue to the troops, but A very neceſſary precaution for 

| Q_ a detachment, 
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a detachment, who cannot be too cautious in its march; and the Officer who 
neglects this, betrays the confidence repoſed in him by the General; expoſes 


himſelf to the danger of being beat; and to the diſgrace of owing it to his 
own negligence. | 


Of the MARCH ofa DETACHMENT of INFANTRY and LIGHT 
CAVALRY ina WOODY and MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY. 


LTHOUGH there are many more particulars to be attended to in the 

march of an army, than of a detachment ſent out only on ſome parti- 

cular occaſions ; nevertheleſs, the ability of the Officer commanding it, is not 

leſs conſpicuous ; for the ſtrength of the latter being ſmall in compariſon to 

that of the former, the Commanding Officer hath greater reaſon of multi- 
plying precautions, and practiſing the ſtratagems of war. 


IT is not ſo difficult to conduct a detachment compoſed of infantry and light 
cavalry, through a woody and mountainous country,.as through an open one ; 
but nevertheleſs, as the enemy can with greater eaſe form ambuſcades, in a 


country that is covered, the detachments can only advance ſlowly, and not 
till after having examined the country thoroughly. 2 


THz precautions neceſſary to be uſed, are the ſame with thoſe mentioned 
in the foregoing chapter, at leaſt as far as relates to the diſpoſitions before the 
beginning of the march, with this difference, that the country 'in front will 
be ſcoured by light cavalry, inſtead of dragoons. It is unneceſſary for theſe 
patroles to be ſtrong, as they will be unable to make head in a mountainous 


country againſt the infantry, that will attack them, but by being diſpoſed 


about in {mall parties, they will eaſily retire to the main body of the 
detachment. | 


THESE parties ſhould make the ſtricteſt examinations, and endeavour to go 
round the mountains as much as poſſible, and never quit any avenue, or path- 


way, 
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way, before it is thoroughly examined. If the avenues are only examined, 
and the heights neglected, the detachment will ſtill remain in a ſtate of un- 
certainty; and, as it will be very difficult for light cavalry to reach the tops 
of the mountains, ſome corps of light- infantry ſhould be detached, not only 
to examine and ſcour the country, but alſo to occupy the heights, and diſ⸗ 
pute the poſſeſſion of them with the enemy. 


Ix caſe the light cavalry, who form the rear- guard are attacked by infantry, 
they ſhould have orders to join that belonging to the detachments, as hath 
been already ſaid with regard to the dragoons : But if they are attacked by 
light cavalry, they are upon an equal footing with them, and ſhould ſtand 
their ground, and ſome ſubdiviſions of infantry, ſhould alſo be diſtributed upon 
their flanks, which will certainly give them an advantage over the enemy. 
There is ſcarcely any ground whatever ſo narrow, as not to allow a body of in- 


fantry to be poſted in it, ſufficient to cover the light cavalry of the advanced 


guards. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that light cavalry will expoſe themſelves to 
the danger of ſuſtaining the fire of infantry, particularly in a country where 
they can only attack on one fide; andtherefore as the march of the detachment 
can be ſtopped by infantry only, it ought to be ſuperior to that of the enemy: 
And the Commanding Officer ſhould have judgment ſufficient to pitch upon a 
ſpot, where he may be able to form many attacks at the ſame time. 


A DETACHMENT ſhould never march *till the diſpoſition requiſite, either 
for an attack, or a defence are ſettled, nor before having ſecured the country 
in its rear, in caſe it ſhould be attacked, and obliged to retire by the ſame 
road; but a detachment will always find its advantage of returning, if poſſible, 
by a different one, and the Officers of every different corps ſhould cauſe all 
orders to be punctually obſerved. 


Ir the Officer commanding the detachment is thoroughly acquainted with 


a mountainous country, he will march with great ſecurity through it, as hc 
will have a perfect knowledge of the places, where it is moſt probable ambuſ- 
cades will be formed, and of thoſe where he himſelf can have an opportunity 
of attacking the enemy. It is very certain, that in a confined country, the 
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enemy. cannot preſent a larger front than the detachment, which cannot be 


flanked, particularly, if care has been taken to ſecure the heights. 


Ax Officer commanding a detachment, ſhould never imagine himſelf fa 


yerior in ability to his adverſary ; he ſhould rather imagine he hath been be- 


forehand with him, in taking the advantage which the nature of the ground 
hath preſented ; that he is fo poſted, as to attack when he pleaſes, and that his 


troops ate divided after ſuch a manner, as to enable him to form the attack by 


ſuch diſpoſitions as ſeem moſt convenient to him, and to charge the detachment 
in front and flank. To avoid the inconveniencies arifing from this, the Com- 
manding Officer ſhould always cauſe the detachment to march, as if in ex- 
pectation of being attacked, and to paſs by no height or avenue, before it 


hath been thoroughly examined by the detached: parties; and when they are 


returned, a body of infantry ought to be left at the mouth of each avenue, 
*till the whole detachment hath paſſed it, and to remain there till the rear- 


guard is come up; then it will fall in again to its former poſt. 


When the detachment arrives at the entrance of any ſmall olains © or. options, 
the Commanding Officer muſt cauſe it to halt, and not ſuffer it to paſs over 


them 'till all the hollows, woods, and avenues, and every thing that can con- 


ceal an ambuſcade hath been thoroughly examined. During the time neceſſary 
for this examination, the detachment muſt be formed in order of battle, the 
diſpoſition of which muſt be determined by the nature of the ground, and 
the poſts that muſt be occupied, to avoid being flanked or ſurrounded, 


Ir the . of the detachment can be ſupported by a nden a mnguntain, 
or hollow, that poſition muſt be choſen, taking care to ſecure the rear of it. 
When the obſervations are finiſhed, the march will be continued, obferving 
the precautions already mentioned, and if they are not neglected, it will be 
difficult for the detachment to be ſurprized, or if it ſhould, it is at leaſt. in a 
condition to receive the enemy. If the detachment is attacked by the infantry, 
the Commanding Officer will judge, by the enemys' force, whether to make 
his diſpoſitions for an attack, a defence, or a retreat. A Commanding: Officer 
thould not expect ſucceſs. fo much from numbers, as from the juſtneſs of the 
diſpoſitions of his order of battle, and from the confidence of his ſoldiers: 


When 
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When they ſee his countenance animated by courage and reſolution, and from 
the preſence of mind they know him to poſſeſs, as well as his ability of taking 
advantage of any falſe motion made by the enemy, and from his diligence in 
ſending ſpeedy and proper aſſiſtance to the parts where the attack is hotteſt, or 
to thoſe which are weakened ; therefore, if the enemy 1s of equal, or not of 
great ſuperiority in force, he ought to attack him; but if the enemy's ſuperi- 
ority is ſo great, or his ſituation ſo advantageous, as to leave no hope of 
beating him, it is much better to retire, than hazard the defeat of the de- 
tachment, by coming to an action, the conſequences of which might 
prove fatal. 


Tr was a rule among the Romans, never to decree the honours of a triumph 
to a General who had accepted of, or offered battle in a A fitu- 
ation, although he returned a conqueror.. 


THESE wiſe and warlike people,. was as well acquainted with the principals of 
the military art, as convinced of the ſhare, chance had in their ſucceſs, al- 
ways recommended prudent and wiſe diſpoſitions to their Generals, rather 
chuſing they ſhould gain victories through knowledge and experience, hoy 
owe their ſucceſs, however conſiderable, to the caprice of fortune. 


Wt 87. Sznvirrus was blamed for having purſued the enemy, and loſing ſome 
Roman ſoldiers in that purſuit, after having gained a complete victory; for, 
however his courage might be commended, his want of prudence was difliked. . 
Although a detachment may be harraſſed by light cavalry, in a hollow way, 
it may nevertheleſs proceed in its march, by diſpoſing of the advanced and 
ah after the manner r mentioned. 


= Wines, this detatunint is in a mall plain or valley, and by that means 
more connected, and able to make uſe of the light infantry belonging to it, 
the infantry ſhould remain in column with ſmall detachments of light cavalry, 
intermixed with ſubdiviſions of infantry upon the flanks, in which ſituation, 
the enemys huſſars would never dare to approach it: But as there may be 
reaſon to apprehend theſe huſſars are only the advanced guard belonging to a 
detachment of infantry, concealed in ambuſcade, into which their deſign is to 
| | | draw 
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draw the detachment, the Commanding Officer muſt act with the greateſt 
precaution ; and if his orders are to go beyond this place, he muſt charge the 


enemys' huflars with his own, and in proportion as the enemy gives way, ad- 
vance flowly, and with great caution. 


Tre march of a detachment cannot be executed with ſo much diſpatch, 
when the country, in its front, is concealed, ſuch as a woody or mountamous 
country, as in an open one: If the deſign of the detachment is to annoy the 
enemy, and to hinder him from approaching too near the army, the diſpoſition 


of it are different, and the infantry of 1t ſhould be concealed . as much as 
poſſible. 


Ir the country 1s proper for forming ambuſcades, not altogether, but in dif- 
ferent parts, the Commanding Officer mult ſeize that advantage, and diſperſe 
a great many troops of light cavalry over the country, with orders, if they 
meet the enemy, to endeavour to draw him upon the troops in ambuſcade : 
But if the enemy ſhould proceed with caution, and diſcover the ambuſcades, 
the Commanding Officer muſt of courſe, give over all thoughts of defeating 
him entirely, but charge him vigorouſly, and diſtreſs him as much as poſſible, 
by attacking him on different ſides, which will be the eaſier effected, as the in- 
fantry is diſtributed in different poſts, which cannot have been all diſcovered. 
The inſtant of the attack 1s the time for the troops of an ambuſcade to ſucceed, 
particularly if they attack the enemy with vivacity ; but they muſt be careful 


not to be drawn on by over-eagerneſs, to engage themſelves in a country that 
has not been thoroughly reconnoitred. 


Ir a detachment is ſent out only to prevent an enemy from approaching too 
near the army, its end will be anſwered, by keeping him at a diſtance, and if 
the Officer commanding it cannot reap any greater advantage from his vigi- 
lence, he hath at leaſt, the ſatisfaction of having completely anſwered his 
General's intention; but if the enemy ſhould purſue the light cavalry with 
Precipitation, and fall into an ambuſcade, he muſt then be ſurrounded, and 
all poſſible advantage drawn from that ſituation ; and when the ex podition: 1 is 
over, the detachment muſt retire with ſpeed, and in good order. 


Turan 
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THERE is more addreſs required to carry on war among mountains, than 
in a plain; although a General can never employ too much in either: If in 
the former caſe, a General finds more opportunities of forming ambuſcades, he 
is alſo more liable to be ſurprized ; and if any precaution, however trifling, is 
neglected, the troops are in danger every ſtep they take. A Commanding 
Officer ſhould always know what 1s doing in his front, which knowledge, if 
he cannot attain, either through his own means, or by means of detachments, 
he ſhould endeavour 5 form conjectures of, which may be equivalent. The 


caution with which Fabius Cunciator proceeded againſt the Carthagenians, was 
never imputed to him as a crime. 


Of DETACHMENTS, or PARTIES of LIGHT-ARMED CAVALRY. 


HE theatre, or ſituation of a war muſt determine the utility, as well as 
ſucceſs of parties. Large detachments of cavalry are ſeldom employed 

but upon enterprizes which require vigour and expedition; ſuch as the inter- 
cepting of convoys, ſurpriſing of poſts, or ſuſtaining of advanced parties of 
infantry ; on all which, they are of great uſe. Amongſt other inſtances, ſup- 
poſe you receive intelligence that the enemy have a deſign to attack your rear- 


guard, or your baggage, with a conſiderable force; they will be deterred from 


putting it in execution, if, the day before your march, you have detached a 
large body an oppoſite way; for that will ſerve to amuſe them, and, being at 
a loſs to know poſitively its route or deſtination, they will be afraid of falling 


in between both your parties, and becoming expoſed to two fires. Detachments 


of this kind ſhould be always ſtrong, and the Commanding Officers, men of 
parts and experience; for of all the duties incident in ſervice, theſe are the moſt 
replete with hazard and difficulty in execution; at leaſt, where the object is 
not fixed; otherwiſe, when ordered to take poſſeſſion of, or ſurprize ſome par- 


ticular poſt, or to intercept ſome m they have nothing to do oh to be 
ne by their inſtructions. 


THE 
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Tux duty of the cavalry is ſuch, as renders a knowledge of the ſeat of war 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to them; their excellence conſiſts in reſolution, and a 
quick perception of every ſituation or circumſtance capable of producing any 
advantage. Parties of them muſt be always out ; but, in general, they are 
not to conſiſt of more than fifty men, and ſhould avoid engaging with the 
enemy ; for the intention of them 1s nothing more than to gain intelligence, 
and to pick up priſoners. If the enemy is bold in his meaſures, and makes 
large detachments to oppoſe yours, a watchful eye muſt be kept over his con- 
duct, *till by a conſtant obſervation of all his proceedings, a ſucceſsful oppor- 
tunity may be found of attacking him by ſurpriſe, with a more powerful force. 
Having then obtained a ſuperiority in the field, he will no longer preſume to 
moleſt your ſmall parties: You will be able to obſerve all his motions, ſo that 
it will be impoſſible for him to take the leaſt ſtep without your receiving im- 
mediate intelligence of it ; you will remain ſecure and undiſturbed, he expoſed 
to continual fatigue and danger; your foraging parties will be ſubject to no 
Interruption, his obliged to uſe the utmoſt precautions to eſcape it. 


128 


THESE are the duties on which dragoons are to be employed - and, after 
having been inured to them by practice, they will be infinitely ſuperior to 
huflars ; becauſe they are capable of expedition, as well as the light cavalry. 
A party of fifty dragoons need be under no apprehenſions from the appearance 
of a ſuperior number of huſſars; for they are always to march on a trot ; 
and when they come to the leaſt defile, the huſſars will not dare to purſue 
them further. After they have been taught, by exerciſe and experience, to 
know their own weight and con ſequence, no enterprize will appear difficult to 


them ; inſomuch that even the enemy's grand pparce will be obliged to leit 
to n inſults from them. 
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DIRECTIONS for the CONDUCT of OFFICERS on GRAND. G en 
OUT-POST'S and PARTIES, in caſe of an ATTACK. 


HE Commanding Officer of the grand guard, when any alarm Ire, 


is immediately to ſend an Officer with ſome men to the place, to gain 
information of the particulars. | W 


WurN 
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: WHEN a guard diſcovers any body of the enemy in motion, an Officer muſt 
immediately be ſent with the intelligence, particularizing as much as poſſible, 
their numbers, and every other material circumſtance: If afterwards they 
ſhould approach very near the guard, the Commanding Officer muſt retreat 
ſlowly, and in good order, towards the camp. 


| Watn the Commanding Officer perceives the enemy will attack him, he 

mult ſally out upon them, provided they are not too ſtrong for him, when 
they are at the diſtance of ſixty yards; but if their numbers are much — 
he muſt retire before they approach ſo near. 


Tux Videts are to carry their arms advanced before them, with the buts 
plint6d on the right knee. | 


Wu General Officers come to viſit the grand guard, whether they be of 
the cavalry or infantry, the Officer muſt receive them with his guard mounted, 
but he is not to ſound his trumpet, not even to the Commander in Chief himſelf, 
becauſe that is never to be done, but at the relief of this guard. 

' Nox muſt any Officer, as his reputation and honour are at ſtake, take of 
his ſword, pull off his boots, or have a chair to ſleep upon, &c. but muſt keep 
on all his cloaths and accoutrements, together with the Non-commiſſioned 
Officers and men, both day and night ; nor Pe to ſleep as long as he 
continues on the ** 


AL. nfolior poſts, 8 from the grand- guard, and commanded by Non- 
commiſſioned Officers or Subalterns, depend upon the Commanding Officer of 
the grand- guard, and are to make their reports to him and receive che pa- 
role from the Subalterns. | 
— TEES, 

- Ong half of ded may, in the day- time, be {ſuffered to diſmount; 
the other half to be drawn up three deep, and alternately relieved. 


- Evsry Officer, as ſoon as he has relieved the guard, and his centries are 
| poſted, is to viſit them, to ſee whether they cover the ground ſufficiently, or 
R not; 
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not; and if he thinks any part too open and expoſed, he is at liberty to plant 
new centries there: But he mu? not remove, or alter any of the old poſts, becauſe 


they were appointed by the Generals, and will be viſited * them frequently, 
to ae ſurprizes and neglect of duty. 


AN hour before night, the Commanding Officer of the grand-guard is to 
give out the parole, to all the Officers depending upon him, together with 
the counterſign, or ſignal, that when the poſts are viſited in the night-time, 
they may be able to diſtinguiſh with certainty their own rounds, and the enemy 
be prevented from impoſing upon them. 


As ſoon as it is dark, all poſts belonging to the grand-guard, are to mount 
their horſes, and to continue on horſeback during the whole night; particu- 
larly where there is any probability of their being attempted by the enemy : 
But at other times, in camp, when there is no. reaſon to be apprehenſive of 
any danger, one half only of the guard muſt conſtantly remain mounted, and 
the other keep their horſes bridled, and ſtand by them. 


Every Officer muſt be careful to give proper inſtructions to his centries, 
and muſt often patrole himſelf, as well as fend out patroles, to ſee whether 
they be alert and watchful on their poſts: A Non-commiſſioned Officer with 


a ſmall party, muſt be alſo frequently detached to reconnoitre the intermediate 


country, between them and the enemy; in order to prevent any centry, or 
ſmall guard, being ſurprized: When the Non- commiſſioned Officer, with a 
few men is ſent to him from the guard, who is to demand the parole from 
him, with his piſtol in his hand; and when he finds it right, he is then to 
take him to the Commanding Officer, that he may make his report to him. 


Tas centries are to challenge in proper time, and to demand the counter- 
fign before they permit any one to approach within the diſtance of forty paces; 


nor muſt they on any account, ſuffer perſons to paſs, till they are becbme 
perfectly well convinced, they don't belong to the enemy. 


Tx centries, when they have challenged any perſon, but receive no anſwer, 
are immediately to demand the counter-fign ; and if they {till receive no anſwer, 


they 
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they are directly to fire: For which reaſon, the Officers are to examine the arms 


of every relief, ſee that they are in proper order, well primed, the powder 
dry, and the hammer-ſtalls taken off. 

Tux Officers muſt inform their centries, that whenever they perceive more 
-than two men with arms, whether on horſeback, or on foot, advancing to- 
wards them, notwithſtanding they can give the counter- ſign, they are not, 
after they have firſt challenged, to ſuffer them to advance one pace further; but 
muſt give the word to the next centry, who is to paſs it to the guard; the 
Commanding Officer is then to ſend a good Non-commitſioned Officer, with 
a party of men, to make examinations: If the Non-commiſſioned Officer finds 
them to be a detachment from the army, he muſt order it to ſtand faſt, and 
then return with the Officer commanding it, to the Officer of his guard, who, 
in caſe he be unacquainted with his perſon, and is afraid to confide, either in 
his cloathing, or his knowledge of the counter-ſign, muſt ſcrutinize him 
ſtrictly, require his orders and paſsports, and if he finds them authentic, per- 
mit his command to pals. 


Wu they happen to be a few men only, the Non-commiſſioned Officer 
muſt bring them to the guard; from whence the Officer, in caſe he has no 
perſonal knowledge of them, muſt not diſmiſs them, before day-light ; nay, 
even in the day-time, if a body of men ſhould approach an Officer's guard, 
who give out that they are friends, he is nevertheleſs to prevent them from ad- 
vancing too near, unleſs he has a perſonal knowledge of the Officer ; nor is 
he then to let his guard diſmount, *till they have marched by. 


ALL Officers, when on -out-poſts, or other parties out of camp, muſt take 
the ſame precautions; that whenever they ſhall happen to be attacked by the 
enemy, they may have their men mounted, in readineſs to receive them; nor 
remain at any time expoſed, even to a poſſibility of being ſurpriſed ; every 
Officer therefore ought to keep his men always together, and take care that not 
-one can find any opportunity to quit his guard, ſteal away to maraude, or do 
ny other miſchief. He muſt likewiſe poſt his centries round about in ſuch a 


manner, as to render it impoſſible "ne = to eſcape eben enn, n by 
wed or night. | 
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Wx an Officer commands an out-poſt, .it is highly neceſſary that he 
ſhould become a judge of the ground: He muſt therefore make himſelf per- 
fectly acquainted with the country round about him, ſo as to be able to know, 
from what part the enemy can beſt make an attempt upon him: After which, 
he can poſt himſelf behind a defile, bridge, hollow-way, or bank ; becauſe, that 
when he preſents his guard, drawn up in good order, in a ſituation ſo advan- 
tageous, he may reſt aflured, no enemy will venture to paſs: An eminence 
is alſo another defenſible poſt for a body of cavalry, where there is a valley ly- 
ing before it, and the flanks can be well covered; for it is a very eſſential pre- 
caution for Officers in all ſituations to render, as much as poſſible, their flanks 
and rear ſecure. 


WIEN an Officer, poſted in ſuch a manner, diſcovers the approaches of any 
party, he muſt immediately mount his guard, and detach a corporal and two 
men, with their arms advanced, to reconnoitre them, who are to fire in caſe 
they find them enemies, and afterwards retire to their poſt with the utmoſt 


ſpeed. 


Wuxx an Officer, notwithſtanding his vigilance and precaution, is attacked 
on his poſt, he ſhall not abandon it without firſt having made all poſſible re- 
ſiſtance ; nor retire, unleſs compelled thereto by abſolute neceſſity; namely, 
the being over-powered by numbers, without any probability of receiving ſuc- 
cour : The reality of which, he is moreover on an enquiry, to produce ſuffi- 
cient proof of, if, on the contrary, it ſhall in the leaſt degree appear, that he 
might have either maintained his poſt, or made a better defence, or that he did 
not behave, in every reſpect, as became a prudent and brave Officer, he ſhall be 
caſhired, or according to the nature of his offence, be puniſhed by the ſentence ö 
of a general Court-Martial. 5 e FA 4 


Wurnr an Officer is n with a command to any conſiderable diſtance 
from the army, where it will be impoſſible for him to receive any reinforce- 
ment, and perceives a much ſtronger body of the enemy advancing towards 
him, he is to make his retreat in good order, and march back the ſafeſt way, 
through woods, villages, or defiles, to the army. But this is not to be done, 
but in caſe of real neceſſity, or on the appearance of the. greateſt danger, by 


being 
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being overpowered by numbers, and of which he muſt be moſt certainly aſſured 
of, before he retires. hi 


Of th NIGHT-MARCH of the CAVALRY. 


A Sit may eaſily happen, that in marching a large detachment, in the 
£ night time, ſome troops or ſquadrons may loſe themſelves, eſpecially 
where there are any croſs roads, or difficult paſſes; in order, therefore, to pre- 
vent ſuch an accident, two or three guides, muſt be procured, if poſſible ; and 
after they have ſatisfied each concerning the rout, by a previous conſultation 
together, they muſt be diſtributed in the detachment. | 


Tun Commanding Officer, at the head of the detachment, muſt move 
ſlow, provided the nature of his expedition will admit of it; and wherever 
he finds any bye- roads on the march, he muſt poſt a few men there to di- 
rect the ſucceeding ſquadron ; which ſquadron is to repeat the fame caution ; 
and ſo on throughout the whole. 


As it is almoſt impoſſible for ſquadrons to keep conſtantly cloſe to one ano- 
ther; and as it likewiſe frequently happens, that, in order to conceal a march 
from the enemy, no trumpet muſt be ſounded (which otherwiſe would ſerve for a. 
direQion in the night): A good Non-commitſioned Officer, with four or fix men, 
muſt be appointed to the rear of every ſquadron, who are to divide themſelves, 
and form a chain in the interval, between it and the one ſucceeding, in order 
to prevent any miſtake of the road. ö 


BEeroRE the detachment marches off, the Officer commanding, muſt be care- 
ful to exhort the Offletrs, leading troops or ſquadrons, ſtrictly to obſerve all 
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the above directions; he muſt alſo have ſeveral ann hang to attend TOY n 
if poſſible, more than one * guide in front. 5 


Tun advance - guard is to be ſtrengthened in the night-time, and march at a 
ſmall diſtance from the main body, and whenever it ſhall happen unexpectedly 
to meet the enemy, it muſt inſtantly charge with all poſſible vigour ; on which 


account, and in order to be in continual readineſs, it is always to march with 
arms advanced, 


Ix the day-time, the advance-guard uſually marches at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the main-body, but not out of ſight; and muſt have a few good 
men (who, if poſſible, that have ſtood fire) by way of an advance party, 
advanced before to give timely intelligence to the Officer commanding. 


INSTRUCTIONS for an OFFICER (COMMANDING a 
RECONNOITRING DETACHMENT. 


N army can never be informed of the enemies motions in too many dif- 
ferent ways; and as to ſpies, as ſome may be diſcovered, others pre- 
vented giving their intelligence in time, it is very neceſſary to have reconnoi- 

tring parties, compoſed according to the nature of the country into which they 


have to penetrate; and by whom the General is informed of every _ Which 
paſſes, within a reaſonable diſtance of his camp. 


Ir is neceſſary, that the Officer ſhould be well een with wo country, 1 
the and the diſtance of the enemy. 2» 


* Great care ſhould be taken that the guides do not fall a-ſleeþ on their march leſt cheirckorſes may take a 
wrong road ; which, for want of this precaution, has often happened. 


Hts 
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H1s party muſt conſiſt of men of approved nad. part of whom muſt 
be diſguiſed. 


Tarts detachment muſt march off in the night. The men are to have ſtrict 
orders neither to ſmoak tobacco nor ſpeak. 


Hz muſt be provided with two guides, who are to be ſtrictly interrogated, 
but are to remain ignorant of the rout you intend to take.—But if any of your 
light cavalry are acquainted with the country, they are the beſt guides. 


You muſt detach a Non-commiſſioned Officer, with three or four men and 
a guide, who are to march a little way in the front of the party. This Non- 
commiſſioned Officer muſt keep a good look-out, and from time to time report 
his obſervations to the Commanding Officer. When he is in danger of being 


obſerved by the enemy, he muſt retreat filently, and the whole party wall 
then 155 or to the right or left, and let the enemy pals. 


DvzING the night, the Officer will preſerve his communication with his 
advanced-guard, by cauſing a few men to march between them, at the diſtance 
of thirty or forty paces from each other. Theſe men are to have ſtrict orders 


not to challenge when the Serjeant of the advance-guard ſends any one with a 
report to his Officer. . 


Ir is very neceſſary, during the night, to be attentive that the men do not 
ſleep, leſt thoſe in the rear ſhould be left behind and loſt, 


Ix caſe you find that you are diſcovered by the enemy, and conſequently 
that your ſcheme is fruſtrated, your beſt way is to return immediately. But 
if you ſhould already have paſſed the chain of the enemy, you are thence in 
danger of having your retreat cut off, you will, in that caſe, turn to the right 
or left, and endeavour to retire by another road; but, as this cannot be af- 


fected during the day, you muſt conceal yourſelf in " ne N wood 
. OE cople,. till the night n — 202 
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the above directions; he muſt alſo have ſeveral ä to attend nn and, 
if poſſible, more than one * guide in front. ; tr 


Tux advance - guard is to be ſtrengthened in the night-time, and march at a 
ſmall diſtance from the main body, and whenever it ſhall happen unexpectedly 
to meet the enemy, it muſt inſtantly charge with all poſſible vigour ; on which 


account, and in order to be in continual readineſs, it is always to march with 
arms advanced, 


In the day-time, the advance-guard uſually marches at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the main-body, but not out of ſight; and muſt have a few good 
men (who, if poſſible, that have ſtood fire) by way of an advance party, 
advanced before to give timely intelligence to the Officer commanding. 


INSTRUCTIONS for an OFFICER COMMANDING | a 
RECONNOITRING DETACHMENT. 


N army can never be informed of the enemies motions in too many dif- 
ferent ways; and as to ſpies, as ſome may be diſcovered, others pre- 
vented giving their intelligence in time, it is very neceſſary to have reconnoi- 
tring parties, compoſed according to the nature of the country into which they 


have to penetrate; and by whom the General is informed of every _ WA 
paſſes, within a reaſonable diſtance of his _P 


Ir is neceffary, that the Officer ſhould be well acquainted with = country, 
the roads, and the diſtance of the enemy. 


* Great care ſhould be taken that the guides do not fall a-/leep on their march, leſt their korſes may take a 
wrong road ; which, for want of this precaution, bas often happened. 
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Hrs party muſt conſiſt of men of approved * part of whom muſt 
be diſguiſed. 


Tus detachment muſt march off in the night. The men are to have ſtrict 
orders neither to ſmoak tobacco nor ſpeak. 


Hz muſt be provided with two guides, who are to be ſtrictly interrogated, 
but are to remain ignorant of the rout you intend to take.—But if any of your 


light cavalry are acquainted with the country, they are the beſt guides. 


You muſt detach a Non-commiſſioned Officer, with three or four men and 
a guide, who are to march a little way in the front of the party. This Non- 
commiſſioned Officer muſt keep a good look-out, and from time to time report 
his obſervations to the Commanding Officer. When he is in danger of being 


obſerved by the enemy, he muſt retreat filently, and the whole party will 
Fon al off to the right or left, and let the enemy paſs. 


DvziNG the night, the Officer will preſerve his communication with his 
advanced-guard, by cauſing a few men to march between them, at the diſtance 
of thirty or forty paces from each other. Theſe men are to have ſtrict orders 


not to challenge when the Serjeant of. the. advance-guard ſends any one with a 
report to his Officer. 


Ir is very neceſſary, during the night, to be attentive that the men do not 
ſleep, leſt thoſe in the rear ſhould be left behind and loſt, 


Ix caſe you find that you are diſcovered by the enemy, and conſequently 
that your ſcheme 1s fruſtrated, your beſt way is to return immediately. But 
if you ſhould already have paſſed the chain of the enemy, you are thence in 
danger of having your retreat cut off, you will, in that caſe, turn to the right 
or left, and endeavour to retire by another road ; but, as this cannot be af- 


fected during the day, you muſt conceal yourſelf in ſome ' acgpbounng wood 
or cople, till the night des 
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Wurx you come near the enemy, without being diſcovered, you muſt ſend 


ſome of your light cavalry diſguiſed, who are to learn from the peaſants, the 


ſituation of the enemy; but, to prevent ſuſpicion, they are not to take the 
direct road. | 


Wulst, in the day time, you conceal yourſelf in the woods, &c. you 
are to fix « centries in the tops of the higheſt trees. 


A DETACHMENT of this kind, ſhould be furniſhed with ſubſiſtence for two, 
three, or four days. The horſes are to be fed every eight or ten miles, for it 
is abſolutely neceflary, that they ſhould always be freſh and fit for duty. The 
Officer will take care never to halt, but at, a diſtance from any road; and alſo 


to take every precaution to prevent being ſurpriſed, whullt his horſes are teed- 
ing and watering. 


In caſe he ſhould be in want of forage, or proviſions, he muſt ſend to the 
neareſt village, a Non- commiſſioned Officer, and three or four men belonging 
to the light cavalry diſguiſed, with orders to collect what is wanted, to pay 
the full price for the proviſions, and give receipts for the forage, that you may 
be ſuppoſed to be their friends. The peaſants are to be diſcharged as ſoon as 
they have delivered the forage, i &c. at the place where you halted. The beſt 


time to do this, is towards the evening. As ſoon as you are thus provided, you 
are to continue your march. 


Tux Officer who commands ſuch a detachment, muſt always be certain as 
to the diſtance of the enemy; that, in caſe of neceſſity, he may retreat in 


time. If the roads are good, he may march five or ſix miles an hour. He muſt 
never halt in a village. 


Ix he ſhould be attacked by a ſuperior force, if there are no woods near, he 
need not be afraid of retreating acroſs a plain, provided he has been careful of 
his horſes, as thoſe of the enemy may probably be fatigued, if they have been 
out for any time in queſt of him. He muſt by no means forget to appoint a a 
place of rendezvous, in caſe he ſhould be diſperſed, 


A WATCH 
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A WATCH, and a compaſs, are extremely neceſſary upon theſe ſecret 
expeditions. | 


Ir all your enquiries, concerning the road, you are always to inform your- 
ſelf of five or fix different ways, to prevent the Peaſants forming any idea of 
your real deſigns. 


Wren you are obliged to take any of the Peaſants as guides, you are to 
watch them carefully, and not diſmiſs them till you have fed your horſes, 
and are going towards the enemy, that they may not be before you with their 
intelligence. It may ſometimes be adviſable to bribe them with preſents, to 
give the enemy falſe information. | 


Of th MANNER of CONDUCTING a RETREAT. 


Nothing proclaims more the reputation of an Officer, than a judicious retreat. 


HAT which is done in ſight of an active enemy, who purſues with 2 | 


ſuperior force, makes a part of my preſent ſubje& ; and is, with reaſon, 
looked upon as the glory of the profeſſion. It is a manceuvre the moſt delicate, 
and the propereſt to diſplay the prudence, genius, courage and addreſs of an 
Officer who commands ; the hiſtories of all ages teſtify it ; and hiſtorians have 
never been ſo laviſh of eulogiums as on the ſubject of the brilliant retreats of 
our heroes. If it is important, it is no leſs difficult to regulate, on the variety 
of circumſtances, each of which demands a different principal, and almoſt an 
endleſs detail. Hence a good retreat is eſteemed, by experienced Generals, that 
maſter- piece of one. | 


In retreats, all military operations preſent a difficulty of choice, and require 
deep conſideration in the perſon to whoſe conduct they are entruſted ; there 
are ſtill ſome more difficult than others, and where the leaſt over-ſight, ei- 
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ther in the diſpoſition of the troops, or in the exactneſs of the evolutions, may 
be productive of an entire defeat. 


A GENHRAIL certainly diſcourages his own troops, and animates his ene- 
mies, by retiring out of the field without fighting; yet as this ſometimes muſt 


neceſſarily happen, it will be moſt proper to conſider how to perform it with 
honour and ſafety. 


Ix the firſt place, your men muſt not imagine you retire to decline an ac- 
tion, but to believe your retreat an artifice to draw the enemy into an ambuſ- 
cade, or more advantageous ſituation, where you may eaſier defeat them, in 
caſe they follow you : For troops who perceive their General's deſpair of ſuc- 
ceſs, are prone to flight. You muſt be cautious leſt the enemy ſhould diſco- 
ver your retreat, and fall immediately upon you : To avoid which danger, the 
cavalry are generally poſted in the front of the infantry, to conceal their mo- 
tions and retreat from the enemy. The firſt diviſions are drawn off firſt, the 
others following in their turns ; the laſt maintain their ground till the reſt 
have marched off, and then file of themſelves, and join them in a leiſurely 
and regular ſucceſſion. Some Generals have judged it beſt to make their re- 
treat in the night, after reconnoitring their routs, and thus gained ſo much. 
ground, that the enemy, not diſcovering their movement till day- break, were 
not able to come up with them. The light infantry was alſo ſent forward to 
poſſeſs the eminences, under which the army might inſtantly retire with ſafe- 
ty; and the enemy, in caſe they purſue, be expoſed to the light infantry, 
maſters of the heights, ſeconded by the cavalry. A raſh and inconfiderate pur- 


ſuit, expoſes an army to the greateſt danger poſſible, that of falling into ambuſ- 
cades, and the hands of troops ready for their reception. 


For as the temerity of an army is increaſed, and their caution leflened by 
the purſuit of a flying enemy, this is. the moſt favourable opportunity for 
ſnares ; and the greater the ſecurity, the greater the danger. Troops when 
unprepared, at their meals, fatigued after a march, when their horſes. are 
feeding, and in ſhort, when they believe themſelves moſt ſecure, are generally 
moſt liable to a ſurprize. All riſks of this fort are to be carefully avoided, and 


all opportunities taken by diſtrefling the enemy by ſuch methods. Neither 
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numbers nor courage avail in misfortunes of this nature. A General if defeated 
in a pitched battle, though ſkill and conduct have the greateſt ſhare in the deci- 
ſion, may, in his defence, throw the blame on Fortune; but if he has ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſurpriſed “ or drawn into the ſnares of his enemy, he has 
no excuſe for his fault, becauſe he might have avoided ſuch a misfortune by 
taking proper precautions, and employing ſþics, on whoſe intelligence he could 
depend. When the enemy begin to retreat, the following ſnare 1s uſually 
laid: A ſmall body of cavalry is ordered to purſue them the direct road, at the 
ſame time a ſtrong. detachment is ſecretly ſent another way, to conceal it- 
ſelf on their rout. When the cavalry have over-taken the infantry, they 
make ſome feint attacks and retire. The enemy, imagining the danger paſt, 
and that they have eſcaped the ſnare, neglect their order, and march without 
regularity ; when the detachment, privately ſent to intercept them, ſeizing 
the opportunity, falls upon them unexpectedly, and deſtroys them with eaſe. 
Many Generals, when obliged to retreat through woods, ſend forward parties 
to poſſeſs the defiles, and difficult paſſes, to avoid ambuſcades ; and to ſtop up 
the roads with barricades of felled trees, to ſecure themſelves from being pur- 
ſued and attacked in the rear. In ſhort, both ſides have equal opportunities 


of ſurpriſing or laying ambuſcades on the march. The army which retreats, 
leaves troops behind for that purpoſe, poſted in convenient valleys, large bruſh 
wood, or mountains covered with wood, and if the enemy falls into the ſnare, 


returns immediately to their aſſiſtance. The army that purſues, detaches dif- 
terent parties of light troops to march before, through bye-roads, and intercept 
the enemy, who are thus ſurrounded and attacked at once in front and rear. 
The flying army may return and fall on the enemy while aſleep in the night, 
and the purſuing army may, though the diſtance is great, ſurprize the adver- 
ſary by forced marches. The former endeavour, at a paſſage of a river, to de- 
ſtroy ſuch part of the enemy's army as have already paſſed, while ſeparated 
from the reſt by the channel of the river; and the purſuers haſten their 
march to fall upon theſe bodies of the enemy that have not yet croſſed. 


The greateſt misfortune that can befall a ſoldier. 
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The FLIGHT of n ENEMY mt 6 be PREVENTED, 
tu FACILITATED. 


—— A ————————ñ——— 


| = ; Bad conduct will ever produce deſtruttrve conſequences. 
; ENERALS, in war, think a victory incomplete, unleſs the enemy 
; are ſo ſtraitened in their ground, or ſo intirely ſurrounded by num- 


bers, as to have no poſſibility of eſcape. But in ſuch ſituations, where. no 
hopes remain, fear itſelf will arm an enemy, and deſpair inſpire courage; 
when men find they muſt inevitably periſh, they willingly reſolve to die with 
their comrades, and, like brave men, with their arms in their hands. 'The 
| maxim of Scipio, that a golden bridge ſhould be made for a flying army, has 
been much commended ; for when they have free room to eſcape, they think 
| of nothing but how to ſave themſelves by flight ; and the confuſion becoming 
general, great numbers are cut to pieces. The purſuers can be in no danger, 
| when the vanquiſhed have thrown away their arms for greater expedition; in 
this caſe, the greater the flying army, the greater the ſlaughter. Numbers 
are of no ſignification, where troops, once thrown into conſternation, are \ 
equally terrified at the ſight of an enemy, as at their bayonets : But on the con- 
| trary, men when ſhut up, though weak and few in number, become a match 
for the enemy, from this very reflection, but that they have no reſource but in 
I} deſpair. —The conquereds' ſafety is——to hope for none. 


*The maxim of Scipio. The Romans, when a place was to be ſtormed, ſurrounded it intirely with 
their troops, which they called, Cingere Urbem Corona; but the ancient Fews, in conformity to this maxim, 
left a part free and uninveſted, and all who came by that paſſage and ſubmitted, were pardoned, 
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The RETREAT of a DETACHMENT ff INFANTRY and 
DRAGOONS, in an OPEN COUNTRY, divided by RIVERS. 


HE conducting of a detachment, obliged to retire, ſuppoſes more talents 

and ſkill in the Officer charged with it, than are often required in oper- 
ations, which to appearance, are more important: He hath not only a ſupe- 
rior enemy to avoid, but he muſt alſo raiſe the drooping courage, and diflipate 
the terror of the ſoldiers *. The retreat of an army, undoubtedly requires 
ſtill greater knowledge in a General, becauſe the number retreating is more 
conſiderable, and the extent of the ground which the troops occupy, greater ; 
and conſequently, being unable at once, to perceive all the motions of the 
enemy, in ſuch a manner as to oppoſe them, he muſt remedy that. inconve- 
nience by an unbounded activity and foreſight : On the contrary, an Officer 
leading a detachment, has all his troops immediately under his eye, he diſtinctly 
ſees thoſe belonging to the enemy, and conſequently can, with greater eaſe, 
counteract his diſpoſitions : But nevertheleſs, the ſmalleſt of number is a new 
cauſe for terror to the ſoldiers, whoſe fear always magnifies his danger, and 
entirely deſtroys thoſe reaſons which ſhould induce him to take freſh courage. 


War is apparently more difficult to be carried on in a mountainous, than an 
open country: In the latter, there is nothing to perplex the diſpoſitions, only 


* Tt being a general remark, that the private men, when they are to go upon action, form their notions 
of the danger from the outward appearance of their Officers; and, according to their looks, apprehend the 
undertaking to be more or leſs difficult, (for when they perceive their Officers dejected, or-thoughtful, they 
are apt to conclude the Officer deſperate :) In order therefore to diſſipate their fears, and fortify their cour- 
age, the Officers ſhould aſſume a ſerene and chearful air; and in delivering their orders to, and in their 
common diſcourſe with the men, they ſhould addreſs themſelves in an affable and affectionate manner, 


When the private ſoldier has an opinion of the military-capacity of their Officers, or have had expe- 
rience of their courage and conduct, the above method will effectually prevail, and create in them ſuch an 
opinion of their own ſuperiority over the enemy, that they will look upon them with contempt, and con- 
clude them, in a manner beat, before they begin the action. When ſuch a ſpirit is once raiſed in the men, 
they ſeldom or ever fail of ſucceſs : But when Officers have not had experience of ſervice, or neglect the 
means by which they might attain to it, (of which the men are ſtrict obſervers, and from thence form their 
judgment of them) the caſe will not hold: For unleſs the men have an opinion of their conduct, as well 
as their courage, they will not be able to influence in the manner above ſpoken of. 
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trifling obſtacles are to be encountered with, and the roads are all open for a 
retreat ; whereas, a mountainous country preſents nothing but rocks to be 
ſurmounted, torrents to be pafled, heights to be occupied, and in ſhort, obſta- 
cles to be overcome in every part; nevertheleſs, theſe very obſtacles may, on 
many occaſions, prove uſeful reſources, which a General, would be happy 
in meeting with in a plain. In a mountainous country, the infantry may with 
eaſe be formed into ambuſcades ; by whoſe aſſiſtance a detachment may re- 
treat in ſecurity, and even draw the enemy into them, and beat him, if he 
purſues with too much precipitation, and without much precaution. 


Ix an open eountry, the whole of the troops are expoſed to the enemy, who 
conſtantly ſees before him; therefore, one improper diſpoſition, or a move- 


ment, not executed with the neceſſary exactneſs, furniſhes the enemy, who 


hath nothing in view but the detachment that is retiring, with an opportu- 


nity of breaking through it, and the enemy have nothing to fear, from am- 
buſcades, as in a mountainous country, there will be nothing to- divert his 
attention from profiting by the moſt trifling advantages; whereas, in a 
mountainous country, his march 1s interrupted by the windings of the rocks, 


the fatigue of the troops, and by the continual apprehenſions of falling into 
an ambuſcade. 


AN offenſive war is carried on with greater eaſe in an open country, than in 
a mountainous country; but in a defenſive war, the latter offers many expe- 
dients and recourſes, not to be found in the former. An army acting on the 
defenſive, whether owing to the ſuperiority of the enemy, or to ſome misfor- 
tunes it hath ſuſtained, either in the foregoing, or in the beginning of a cam- 


paign, it is then engaged in, ſuppoſing the oppoſite Generals to be of equal 


{kill and ability, will maintain and carry on the war in a mountainous country, 
with more facility than in an open one, becauſe in this laſt, the enemy-can 
reap great advantages from the number, being able to make uſe of, or at leaſt, 
the greateſt part of his forces ; but in the firſt, art often prevails over number, 
and frequently over courage itſelf : Not that art and addreſs are uſeleſs in an 
open country, war conſiſting wholly in courage directed by art, but it is more 


difficult to employ art tn. where the leaſt ſtratagem is liable to be 
diſcovered. | 
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TRE ſafety of a detachment retreating in an open country, depends greatly 
upon the care which has been taken during the march, to ſecure all the ſtrong 
holds or places in the rear, and to leave ſufficient poſts upon the road, by which 
it ſeems probable, he will be obliged to return. In all manceuvres, there are 
generally two ſorts of diſpoſitions to be obſerved; the interior diſpoſition, 
and another which is exterior. The interior diſpoſition conſiſts in the arrange- 
ment of the troops, for eſcorting a convoy ; for a chain of forage ; for the 
march of a detachment ; for action; the purſuit of the enemy after the ac- 
tion; and at length, for the retreat. The exterior diſpoſition conſiſts in the 
advanced detachments, thoſe upon the flanks, and thoſe in the rear, in leaving 
troops to guard a bridge, a defile, and the avenues, through which a de- 
tachment muſt return. The firſt things neceflary for an Officer commanding 
a detachment, (obliged to retreat from before a ſuperior enemy) to obſerve 
are, the ſituation of the ground, and the quality of his troops. If the detach- 
ment conſiſts of infantry and dragoons, he ſhould be always ready to lay hold 
of every advantage, which the ground may offer to him, to profit by the bad 
diſpoſitions of the enemy, and to oppoſe his good ones by the beſt in his power. 
In an open country, the detachment can either march in order of battle, or in 
column ; and it is the Commanding Officer's buſineſs to make choice of that 


which ſeems moſt ſuitable, and beſt adapted to the number of troops, com- 
poling the detachment. 


THe proper diſpoſition for a detachment, ſuppoſing to conſiſt of three hun- 


dred foot, and four hundred dragoons, ſeems to be in drawing up theſe two 
different bodies in order of battle, upon two lines. 


Ix this caſe, the foot muſt be told off by diviſions, with intervals between 
each, that they may be enabled to retreat alternately : The dragoons ſhould be 
poſted upon the wings by troops ; and ſuppoſing each diviſion to conſiſt of 
twenty-five men, there will be fix in the firſt line, and as many in the ſecond ; . 
and the dragoons when divided by troops, will form eight of fifty men each, 
of which four thall be on the right of the firſt and ſecond lines, and the re- 
maining four on the left. By this diſpoſition, the detachment will be. enabled 
to retire alternately, that is, the fix diviſions the neareſt the enemy will face 
about to the left, paſs thro' the intervals of thoſe in their rear, and place them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves at fifty or ſixty paces diftance, and by wheeling again to the right, pre- 
ſent a face to the enemy. As ſoon as they ſhall be placed, thoſe of the ſecond 
line will retire by the ſame evolution, always obſerving, that the line which 
ſtands faſt, is to keep up a conſtant fire, till that which is retiring, has paſſed 
through the intervals. While the foot are performing this evolution, the dra- 
goons on the right and left of the firſt line muſt remain 'till the infantry has 
paſſed the intervals of the ſecond, before they make their half-wheel by four, 
in order to retire ; and ſo in proportion as the infantry ſhall retreat. 


THERE is again another diſpoſition for this detachment, although drawn 
up in order of battle, which is, by placing the infantry in one line only, three 
deep ; for if it was four, it would be with difficulty, and riſk of wounding 
thoſe in the front rank, eſpecially, during the retreat, where the evolution 
ought to be quick, and the fire briſk and continual ; whereas, being only three 
deep, the fire will be kept up with more eaſe, and even without the front rank 
being under the neceſſity of kneeling, which (in my poor opinion) ſhould al- 
ways be avoided in the preſence of an enemy, becauſe it is not certain, that a 
foldier will riſe after having fired, with all the activity that is neceflary. The 
infantry ſhould be told off in ſubdiviſions, but in cloſe order, that is, without 
intervals, (the enemy when engaged, will ſoon make them: ) The dragoons 
ought to be poſted upon the flanks of the right and left, in two lines, part cover- 
ing the flanks of the infantry, and the reſt a little advanced to form a reſerve, and 
prevent the enemy's huſſars, or dragoons from taking the detachments in the 
rear, as it retreats. By this diſpoſition, the infantry will retire by degrees, keeping 
up the ſubdiviſion ſtreet-fire retreating. By this method of firing, the infantry 
will keep up a conſtant fire, without confuſion, or retarding their retreat. The 
 dragoons ſhould retire in proportion as the infantry does, one troop preſenting a 
face to the enemy, while the others retreat, always obſerving to cover theflanks 
of the infantry. Thoſe who are in reſerve, ſhould march in the front of the 
detachment retreating, and to take care to prevent the enemy from turning it. 


Tuts diſpoſition appears to me a good one, becauſe the troops being more 
together, form a ſtrong body, preſent a good front, in proportion to their num- 
bers, and are able to ſuſtain a briſk attack, and, only by cloſing up the divi- 
ſions, or troops, they are at once formed into an oblong column. The great 

advantage 
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advantage of the diſpoſition by column, is, that it can be adapted to all kinds 
of countries, and to every ſort of ground, it is ſtrong in every part, and can 
march on without giving the enemy an opportunity of breaking through it ; 
an advantage which neither the diſpoſition upon one or two lines, or the ſquare 
can have, both one and the other being of courſe obliged to break, if the na- 
ture of the country requires it; and it is very certain, the leaſt movement of 
a detachment to alter a diſpoſition in the preſence of an enemy is very dan- 
gerous, particularly when it is briſkly purſued ; whereas, a column, ſixteen 
deep, or more in front, can ſafely be lengthened, by being formed into eight 
deep, in caſe the country becomes incloſed, and contracted. If the enemy 
ſhould divide in order to ſurround the column, the ſubdiviſions of infantry, 
mixed with the troops of dragoons which are placed upon the flanks, both 
ought to charge the enemy, and the infantry, that part which appears. to be 
weakeſt, as the bayonet 1s, upon moſt occaſions, preferable to fire. If the 
rear-guard, which ought to be about fifty paces from the detachments, is at- 
tacked, its chief attention ſhould be to repulſe the troops attacking it in the 
rear, becauſe its flanks will be protected by ſome infantry, which 1 be joined 
by ſome others in caſe of neceſſity. 


Ir there ſhould be two columns, the advanced and rear- guard ſhall cover the 
interval between them; and the grenadiers and light infantry companies, 
(which all corps of infantry ſhould have) with ſome troops of dragoons, ſhall 
be poſted upon the flanks that are uncovered, and not between the two columns. 
The troops which cover the flanks, ſhall obſerve the march of the columns, in 
order to retreat at the ſame time. By this diſpoſition, the fire will become 
briſker, becauſe. that the rear-guard, only covering the interval of the two 
columns, does not prevent them from firing; and by it they are ſo protected, 
that the enemy cannot attack on their flanks, and the front of the defence is 
more conſiderable. 


Ir any rivulet, a hollow, or any like advantages occur, which may ſerve as. 

a ſupport to a flank, whether the. Commanding Officer cauſes the detach- 
ment to retreat, in order of battle, or in a column, he muſt take advantage 
of it, and cauſe the flank which is expoſed to be ſtrengthened with infantry 
and ſome dragoons, which will ſerve as a cover to it. „ 
* | Is 
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Ir the detachment, whether it retires alternately, or together in one line, 
has a bridge to paſs, the Commanding Officer ſhall have eſtabliſhed a poſt 
there, in order to guard it; and being by this means, maſter of it, he ought 
to perform that evolution which M. Saxe calls the Chaplet, that is, the two- 
firſt troopers upon the right and left, march through the intervals of the ſecond 
line, paſs the bridge, diſmount, and line the river on both ſides the bridge: 
The two others follow ;. and the ſame muſt be performed by the ſecond line.. 
The firſt diviſion. on the right of the firſt line, and the ſixth will perform the 
ſame evolution, and join thoſe lining the river : The ſecond and fifth will do- 
the ſame, as well as the third and fourth. When the firit line ſhall have 


' paſſed, the ſecond, which was formed in fix diviſions, will form but in three; 


ſo that by reducing their front, they will not conceal the troops on the other 
fide of the river, who ought, by a conſtant fire, to cover their retreat. Theſe 
three diviſions will draw near the bridge, and being ſuſtained by the fire of 
thoſe already paſſed, the enemy will be unable to attack them in flank. In 
this poſition, the firſt, by wheeling to the left, will march towards the bridge, 
and paſs it, and the ſecond will follow it: As ſoon as they ſhall be got over, 
the laſt diviſion will approach ſtill nearer to the bridge, and paſs it, being the 
whole time protected by the troops already paſſed. The enemy, ſeeing the 
whole detachment got on the other ſide, all, except the laſt diviſion, now draws 
near the bridge, covered and ſuſtained in the rear by a column of grenadiers- 
and light infantry, will never expoſe his troops to the fire of thoſe lining the 
river, as he can have no farther hope of his cutting off the detachment. In. 
this poſition, the detachment ſhould remain *till the enemy retires, and ſhould. 
alſo ceaſe firing, unleſs the enemy comes too near: But if his retreat is real, 
the detachment ſhould, as ſoon as he is at a certain diſtance, break down the 
bridge, if a wooden one; but if a ſtone one, it ſhould ſtay till the enemy has 
got ſo far, as to make his retreat ſure, and render it impoſſible for him to 
come up with the detachment again : And it will alſo be proper to ſend two 
or three troops, to obſerve his motions. When the return of the enemy ſhall 
be no longer apprehended, the dragoons will return, and the detachment pro- 
ceed on its march towards the camp. Theſe two or three troops ſhould re- 
main at leaſt a quarter of an hour near the bridge, drawn up in order of 
battle, to obſerve whether or not the enemy will return : During that time, 
the detachment, by marching on, will gain ſo much ground of the enemy, 


as 
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as to avoid being moleſted by him a ſecond time. The dragoons who remained 
at the bridge will join the detachment, after the time abovementioned, 
and form the rear-guard of it. If this detachment, inſtead of retiring alter- 


nately, marches only in one line, it muſt obſerve the ſame difpoſitions, and 
paſs the bridge after the above manner. 


Ir the detachment retreats in column, the dragoons muſt alſo paſs the bridge 
firſt, diſmount, and line the river : After which, the heads of the columns ſhall 
advance to the bridge, leaving the neceſſary diſtance for thoſe ranks who have 
fired, to paſs. If there are two columns, they ſhall join and form but one ; 
by that means, rendering their force more conſiderable : Then the head, as 
far as the third part of the column, will paſs and join the diſmounted dragoons, 
who are poſted upon the right and left of the bridge. During this time, the rear- 
guard, ſupported by the picquets, will keep up a continual fire. As ſoon as 
there ſhall be infantry enough paſſed to protect the flanks of the column, the 
rear-guard ſhall be divided into two, and be placed upon the flanks of the co- 
lumns ; then the three rear ranks of the column muſt fire, and afterwards re- 
treat, by dividing in the center, the one to the right, and the other to the left, 
and muſt paſs the bridge, marching on the outſide of the column; the rear- 
guard, compoſed of four bodies, will retreat one after the other, according to 


the length of the column reduced. When the whole column is paſt, the four 
bodies will join and paſs one after the other. 


THe diſpoſitions for a detachment of infantry, retreating in a plain, from 
before cavalry much ſuperior to it, will be different : Cavalry has a very great 
advantage in a country, where there are no obſtacles to prevent it from acting, 
and where the infantry has not the ſhelter even of a buſh. On theſe occaſions; 
the ſafety of a retreat from before brave and well- conducted cavalry, depends 


upon the propriety and ſtrength of the diſpoſition which is given to the 
anfantry. | 


Sa five hundred infantry retreating from before a thouſand cavalry; the 
infantry may retreat in a ſquare, the four angles being covered by grenadiers and 
light infantry, who ſhould preſerve their fire *till the cavalry come ſo near, that 


they are in danger of being broke in upon, unleſs they keep them at a diſtance, by 
T 2 fir ing 
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firing upon them. The fire of this ſquare ſhould be carefully managed, and 
given not ' till the cavalry is within the diſtance of twenty yards; for if the enemy 
is permitted to come nearer, the ſoldiers, incapable of reaſoning like an Officer, 
is often more frightened by the horſe than the man ; and being too much con- 
fuſed to preſent, and fire properly, will give way, and conſequently, make an 
opening in the battalion, through which, reſolute cavalry will not fail to at- 
tempt to enter; whereas, when the enemy is at twenty yards diſtance, he is 
not yet near enough to intimidate the ſoldier, but is at a proper diſtance for 
the fire to have the deſired effect. But even ſuppoſe, for a moment, that the 
ſoldier is not alarmed at this great body of cavalry moving down upon it, and 
waits for it *till it is almoſt within reach of its bayonets, in order to make a 
ſurer fire, and at the ſame time to thruſt his bayonet into the horſe's breaſt, as 
it is the nature of a horſe, when killed, to fall forwards, or when wounded, 
to puſh upon that part from whence the wound was received: The ſoldier is of 
courſe obliged to give way, to make room for the killed, or wounded horſe ; 
therefore, if only one horſe, dead, or alive, gets into the ranks, a part of the 
{quare is forced, which is one of the reaſons for not ſuffering the enemy to ap- 
proach nearer than twenty yards; and the fire, if well directed, will have its 
full effe& at that diſtance, and the killed or wounded horſes will not be within 
reach of breaking the ſquare*. The reaſon why the ſquare ſhould only fire 
by ſubdiviſions 1s, in caſe any troops of cavalry ſhould remain unbroken, and 
continue the charge, they will find a fire from every part, which will, in all 
probability, at laſt force them to retire in diſorder, to a diſtance from the 
ſquare. ' But notwithſtanding, for many reaſons abovementioned, the diſpoſi- | 
tion in column is always preferable to that of a ſquare: Five hundred 


infantry will form a column, ſufficient to retreat with ſafety, and keep up a 
conſtant fire. 


* 


Ir the detachment is ſtronger in infantry, and the enemy proportionable ſu- 
perior, a column is beſt, becauſe the column being ſolid, forms a body that 


* I have ſeen myſelf the experiment tried, of a ſtrong, ſtout, ative horſe. If the wound is mortal, 
he forces forward about eight yards; if not mortal, but much wounded, he ruſhes on about twelve yards , 


if not much wounded, the diſtance is not material to him, as he will take the firſt opening of leav- 


muſt 
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muſt act together, and of which all the evolutions are uniform; an advan- 
tage not to be found in a ſquare, as there will be a great hollow in the 


center. 


SUPPOSE a detachment of twelve hundred infantry, retreating in an open coun- 
try, attacked by two thouſand cavalry ; the diſpoſition in column is imagined to 
be the beſt it can take. This column ſhall have ſixteen men in front, and fix- 
ty-two in depth : The remaining two hundred and eight, ſuppoſed to be gre- 
nadiers and light infantry, ſhall be divided into four diviſions, two of which 
will ſupport the two flanks at the head, the two others, thoſe of the rear- 
guard : By this diſpoſition, it is imagined the infantry will be enabled to make 
a good retreat. If the enemy ſhould attack but one fide, by firing in the man- 
ner before directed, he will certainly loſe great numbers before he will be able 
to come near the column; beſides, the depth of the column occupying far leſs 
ground than the enemys' cavalry, unleſs he forms himſelf in four or five lines, 
the infantry can never be engaged but with the firſt line. Thoſe in the rear, 
not adding to the weight of the charge, it muſt be impoſſible for rear-ranks 
of cavalry to add to the force : The ſucceſs of the attack chiefly depending upon 
the quickneſs with which the troopers in the front rank charge *. Thus the 
column of infantry is ſtronger in itſelf than the line of cer. by which it. 


is attacked. 


* The Pruſſian cavalry execute three manner of charges, one directly ſtraight before it, without de- 
flecting either to the right or left; in the ſecond, it turns off to the right, for outſtretching the enemys' 
line by a ſquadron or two; in the third, it bears: to the left, for outſtretching the enemys' right flank. 


All theſe charges are performed at full gallop. At the firſt word of command, March, the line imme- 
diately moves in a trot ; at the ſecond, it puts on a gallop; and thus it proceeds five or fix hundred paces, 
*till, at the command, the whole body ſtops and drefles. 


ci Rapid movements are certainly the beſt. But to ſettle the rate at once, in which a ſquadron ſhould 
meet the enemy, I will adopt rapidity ; and beg leave to refer thoſe who are for flow movements, to the 
facts of hiſtory, an antient and a modern one, which ſeem to ſet that affair in a clear light, viz. the Roman 
hiſtory, wherewith it was ordered by Targuin the Proud, in a battle againſt the Sabines, that the cavalry 
ſhould take off their bridles, that they might not impede the fury of its ſhock ; and to the account given by 
the Duke de Sully, of the charge of Count Eęmont's ſquadron, at the battle of /vry, he deſcribes what he 
ſaw, and ſpeaks very feelingly of it, being me in the ſhock, though he valued himſelf, on being al- 
ways well-mounted, and was deſperately wounded, - . 


Ir 
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Ir the enemy ſhould attack the two flanks, then the column, by making a 


motion to the right or left, will be formed in eight ranks one fide, and eight 


on the other; and if the advanced, or the rear- guard is attacked, it will then 
be the grenadiers and light infantry incluſive, thirty-four men in front. Thus 
it appears, that on whatever fide the column is attacked, it will be in force, 
and capable of refiſting ſo ſuperior an enemy. 


Tre detachment ſhould be cautioned to obſerve a profound ſilence, ſo that the 
firings, when ordered, may be executed with the utmoſt exactneſs. It is the 
Officers duty to make the diviſions they command, obey ; and to prevent them 
from firing *till they order; for it is very certain, if the ſoldiers are left to 
themſelves, they will be firing continually, and the column having thrown away 
its fire, would preſent fo favourable a moment for the enemy to make the at- 
tack, having nothing to fear but a bayonet, that he would ſcarcely fail of 
ſeizing the opportunity ; but if care has been taken to preſerve the fire, and to 
fire by ſubdiviſions only, it is morally certain, that a column in this diſpoſi- 
tion, can retreat ſafely from before a body of cavalry very ſuperior. If the 
enemy can be prevented breaking into the column at the firſt charge, it is very 
certain that his ardour will be greatly abated in the ſecond, and ſtill more in 
the third, till at length, he ſhall be repulſed with great loſs, and the detach- 
ment perhaps eſcape without loſing a ſingle man. 


Ir is often more difficult to make a fine retreat, than to beat an enemy; one 
falſe motion, or too much precipitation, may give the enemy an opportunity 
of penetrating at ſome part or another, particularly if he is active. It is the 
authority a Commander has acquired over his troops, and the confidence they 
have in him, which will aſcertain the leaſt performance of every diſpoſition he 


ſhall order: Ability in the Commander, of courſe produces confidence in the 


ſoldier ; that gained, authority ſoon follows, always more to be depended 


on, when produced by jove and eſteem, than when it is the effect of force 
and power. 


A SoLDIER's judgment is formed rather upon affection, than a rational know- 
ledge of the merit of his Officers: In which caſe, it is difficult to deceive him. 
Under the command of one, he marches with pleaſure ; when perhaps, were 


he 
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he commanded by another, his arms would be ready to fall from his ſhoulders. 
A General ſhould be conſidered as the ſoul of his troops: A brave Commander 


communicates his courage to them, whilſt a fearful one renders them timid and 
irreſolute, like himſelf. 


The RETREAT of «a DETACHMENT of CAVALRY 
in an OPEN COUNT RT. 


AVALRY, when in an open country, can defend itſelf againſt, or at- 
tack any ſort of troops; it has its ground neceflary to perform its evo- 
lations, and can make the propereſt diſpoſitions either for attacking or retreat- 
ing. In an attack, the ſucceſs depends upon the diſpoſition, and the expedi- 
tion with which it charges the enemy ; and the ſucceſs of the retreat will 
greatly depend upon the order, filence, and exactneſs of its motions ; it can 
even, if of ſuperior force, attack a detachment of infantry, with the expeCta- 
tion of beating it. It is very certain that, at the battle of Rocroi, in 1643, 
the cavalry could not break through what remained of the Spamſh infantry, 
which had formed itſelf into a ſquare ; and the great Cond?, then Duke of 
Engheim, was obliged to break that body with cannon : But this is one of thoſe 
few examples of firmneſs and courage, which cannot be laid down as certain 
rules, becauſe they are ſo very rare, and even exceed any maxims that can be 
given for their practice. 


Ir is true, that thoſe cavalry who make the firſt attack upon infantry, whether 
in order of battle, in column, or a ſquare, are expoſed to great danger, and 
may be called the forlorn hope; but if they charge with reſolution, vivacity , 
and expedition; and one or two can break into battalion, the remainder who 

follow, may penetrate at the ſame place. 


A DETACHMENT, whoſe march is ſtopped, in an open country, by another 
detachment of the ſame nature, but of ſuperior force, ought to retreat by 
| troops 
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ul! troops or ſquadrons, according to the force of which it conſiſts ; but as cavalry 

[| || in detachment, generally marches in troops, and ſeldom in ſquadrons, except 
| when the ſtandard march, it ſhould be formed in two lines, with intervals; 

the troops of the ſecond line being placed oppoſite to the intervals of the firſt. 


SuyPosE a detachment of ſix hundred cavalry is divided into twelve troops of 
fifty men each, by which means, the firſt line will conſiſt of fix troops, and 
the ſecond of the ſame number. As ſoon as the Commanding Officer ſhall 
have ordered the retreat, the firſt, third, and fifth troops of the firſt line ſhall 
retreat by wheeling to the right by fours, and paſſing through the intervals of 
the ſecond line, ſhall poſt themſelves eighty paces diſtance in the rear; and 
ſhall, by wheeling again to the left by four, make a face to the enemy. The 
ſecond, fourth, and ſixth will perform the ſame evolution, and take their 
place on the fide of thoſe already retreated, if the ground will admit of it; 
but if it is ſtraightened, they muſt march fourſcore paces farther, and make a 
face towards the enemy, after the manner of the firſt ; the ſecond line will 
perform the ſame evolutions, by three troops at a time. It may eaſily be ſeen 
by this diſpoſition, that, if the ground ſhould grow narrow, the detachment 
muſt be formed upon four lines, inſtead of two; it ſhould nevertheleſs con- 
tinue in two as long as poſſible, in order to preſent a more conſiderable front 
to the enemy. The reaſon of the firſt, third, and fifth being ordered to re- 
treat firſt, and not-the whole ſix together, 1s becauſe it may happen that, al- 
though in an open country, there 1s not always room ſufficient for ſix troops 
to march in front; beſides, if the firſt line was to retreat together, it is a 
1 movement which would give the enemy a favourable opportunity of charging 
| it at the inſtant its back was turned towards him; whereas, by only three re- 
tiring at once, there ſtill remains three others, who make a face to the enemy; 
and keep him back ; and with ſo much the more eaſe, as they are ſuſtained by the 
ſecond line. Again, if the ground grows narrow, a freſh order muct be given 
to make the three firſt halt, that the three others may march on to a farther 
| diſtance ; at which time the enemy could fall upon the ſecond line, it being 
* unſupported by that which is retired. There is ſtill another reaſon for imagin- 
ing this diſpoſition to be a good one, and that is, if the firſt line retreats toge- 
ther, the enemy need only to wait till it is upon the point of paſſing through 
the intervals of the ſecond, at which time he would be ſure of beating it, by 
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charging it briſkly, becauſe the firſt line of neceſſity turning its back to the 


enemy, he would have only the ſecond to engage with, which would not only 
be unable to reſiſt his impetuoſity, but would alſo be greatly embarraſſed by 
the line that was retreating. The above diſpoſition for twelve troops can be 
equally made with more or leſs, according to the nature of the country. 


Ir the detachment conſiſts of cavalry only, without dragoons or huſſars, the 
Commanding Officer ſhould cauſe a ſection to be poſted upon each flank of the 
two lines, to cover and prevent the enemy from attacking of them. Theſe 
ſections ſhould be placed thirty paces diſtant, and muſt not retire till the 
whole line hath retreated ; that 1s, after the three firſt troops have retreated, 
the ſections ſhould remain till the three laſt have paſſed into the intervals of the 
ſecond line ; after which they will retreat, and place themſelves upon the 
flank of the line they are to cover; and thoſe covering the flanks of the ſecond 
line, ſhall a& after the ſame manner. 


Ir the detachment is obliged to retreat in four lines, inſtead of four ſections, 
there muſt be eight, that the flanks of each line may be covered; but as each line, 
in this caſe, will conſiſt only of three troops in front, and the retreat of courſe 
be very tedious, if they are obliged to retire one after the other, two troops of 
heavy cavalry ſhould therefore be formed, which being divided into four, will 
always leave troops ſufficient to ſuſtain thoſe which are retiring. The diſtance 
of theſe four troops from the main body ſhould not be above fixty or eighty 
paces at moſt, and they will make their retreat chequer-wiſe, two and two, 
that is, the firſt and the third, then the ſecond and fourth; they mult be care- 
ful not to mix with the detachment, but muſt form the rear-guard of it. The 
two troops which retreat firſt, ſhould not march more than forty paces into 
the rear, when they will halt and preſent themſelves to the enemy; the others 
proceeding in the ſame manner. On this occaſion, theſe troops of heavy cavalry 
ſhould fire, but ſhould manage their fire in ſuch a manner, that it may be juſt ſuf- 
ficient to keep the enemy at a diſtance; and they ſhould always be ready, in caſe 
they are too hard preſſed, to have recourſe to their ſwords, and charge the ene- 
my together. If the detachment has any huflars belonging to it, part of them 
ſhould be poſted in the rear-guard ; of which part, one-half ſhould be formed | 
into two troops, and the other ſhould be diſperſed, in order to ſlacken the pur- 
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ſuit of the enemy, by keeping a continual fire upon him. The two troops of 
huſſars which are in order of battle, muſt retreat one after the other, becauſe 
one ſhould always continue to ſuſtain that which is retiring, and which ought 
to retreat in proportion as thoſe in order of battle, follow the detachment. 


Tux huſſars which are diſperſed, and thoſe forming the two troops to ſuſ- 
tain them, ſhould take care never to be at too great a diſtance from the main 
body of the detachment. Theſe huſſars ſhould have orders, in caſe they are 
attacked by the enemy, to divide in two, and place themſelves on the flanks. 
of the detachment, inſtead of retreating to it : Firſt, becauſe they are not well 
enough mounted to bear the ſhock of the cavalry ; ſecondly, if they retire 
upon their own cavalry, they will not only prevent it from marching up to 
the enemy, but will even help to break it, if they are not careful in paſſing 
through the intervals of each troop ; therefore, to avoid this inconvenience, it 
is thought better for them to retreat to the two. flanks, which will not prevent 
the cavalry from marching, and by a briſk charge, ſword in hand, ſeconded. 
by the huffars, abating the impetuoſity of the enemy. The remainder of the 
huſſars ought to be placed inſtead of ſections, by troops on the right. and left 
flanks of the two lines, to cover them. The huflars deſigned to cover the 
flanks, ſhould not fire, but ſhould have a ſmall troop or ſection drawn from 


their own corps, upon their flank, to keep a fire upon the enemy, if he ſhould. 
approach too. near. a 


Ir there are ſix troops of huſſars belonging to che detachmꝭft, four ſhould. 
be diſtributed after the following manner; two to the rear guard, one diſperſed, 
another divided into two, and the remaining two ſhould be poſted upon the 
flanks of the two lines, their own flanks being alſo covered by ſections de- 
tached from them. If the detachment retires in four lines, four troops will: 
form eight, in which circumſtance there can be no ſections upon their flanks, 
as each troop will conſiſt only of twenty-five men; therefore if neceflary, they 
muſt keep up a fire upon the enemy. If there are dragoons with the detach- 
ment, and the country an open one, they muſt perform the ſame ſervice as 


| light cavalry or huſſars, with this difference, that there ſhall be none poſted 


in the rear ; but their diſpoſition being the ſame as mentioned for the two 
troops of heavy cavalry, they will divide into four troops, and retreat after the 


ſame 
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ſame manner : The others ſhall be poſted on the flanks of each line, after the 
manner of light cavalry or huſſars. 


Ir there ſhould be any hedge, hollow, or hollow-way in the road by which 
the detachment retreats, a party ſhould be diſmounted, and poſted in it, that 
the detachment may proceed in the retreat, protected by their fire. The ene- 
my, whoſe detachment is ſuppoſed to conſiſt only of cavalry, not chuſing to 
expoſe himſelf to the fire of the diſmounted heavy cavalry, will, in all pro- 
bability, give over the purſuit. 


Ir there ſhould be infantry in the enemys' detachment, it would be uſeleſs, 
being unable to keep pace with the cavalry, and conſequently the enemy can pur- 
ſue with them only. In this fituation, the heavy cavalry and dragoons ſhould con- 
tinue retreating, without the latter being diſmounted, which will prevent the 
enemys' infantry having time to join his cavalry, which it would otherwiſe 
have done. If the dragoons were diſmounted to ſtop his cavalry, which cer- 
tainly would remain quiet till joined by its infantry, and would immediately 
make a very briſk attack upon the diſmounted dragoons, while the enemys” 
cavalry charged that belonging to the detachment. If, by the prudent and 
proper conduct of the Officer commanding the detachment, the enemys' caval- 
ry is ſeparated in ſuch a manner from his infantry, as to offer a favourable op- 
portunity, and time ſufficient to attack him with advantage, it ſhould un- 
doubtedly be done; but the Commanding Officer ſhould have made his diſpo- 
ſitions with ſuch propriety, and ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſuch an exactneſs of eye, 
as to be almoſt certain the charge will not prove ineffectual, nor the infantry 
have time to join the cavalry during the action. 


Ir would be preſumption to aſſert, that an Officer, by following the above 
directions, will be entirely ſecure from being worſted, as the meaſures proper 
to be employed for preventing it, and the means of retreating in order, and 
without confuſion, can only be pointed out. Rules for ſucceeding can only 
be given ; for it may happen that a retreat may miſcarry, notwithſtanding the 
goodneſs of the diſpoſitions, or the exactneſs with which the orders are exc- 
cuted: There can be no real certainty of ſucceſs where chance and circumſtance 
have any influence. The enemys' ſuperiority, an enterprizing General, and 
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troops who will ſecond his endeavours to the utmoſt, may prove unſurmounta- | 
ble obſtacles to the retreat of a detachment, although compoſed of very good 
troops, and commanded by an intelligent and brave Officer ; and even ſhould 

.. theſe troops be beaten, they will have nothing to reproach themſelves with, 
they having performed and executed, to the utmoſt of their power, the diſpo- 
ſitions and orders of a ſkilful Commander; the ill ſucceſs ſhould therefore be 
conſidered not as a fault, but as a misfortune. 


A BRAVE and good Officer may be beat by his own fault, if he hath neg- 
lected to take proper advantage of any circumſtance, or hath not been careful 
to conceal his defigns from the enemy; ſuch a man certainly deſerves blame, but 
there are different methods to remind him of his errors, which not only give 
him a proper ſenſe of them, but will alſo correct his judgment, and encourage 
him to do better another time. Severity is not always ſucceſsful ; it diſpirits 
an Officer, and renders him timid; the conſequence of too much circumſpec- 
tion; too much attention to the minutiæ of his duty, frequently cauſes him 
to neglect matters of importance. The effects of ſeverity are ſtill more dange- 
rous, when carried to too great a length among the ſoldiers ; although too 
much forbearance makes them indolent, yet too much ſeverity renders them 
perfidious and cruel, A General ſhould not over-look effential faults ; on. the 
contrary, he ſhould cauſe them to be puniſhed, but not in ſuch a manner as 
to drive the criminal to deſpair. Before M. de Turrenne reprimanded. any Of- 
ficer who returned unſucceſsful from an expedition, he inquired of him the 
reaſons to which he attributed his miſcarriage ; if in his anſwers he diſcovered 
intelligence, and he made an honeſt avowal of his faults, ſo far was that brave 
and great Officer from upbraiding him, that he encouraged him by a promiſe 
of ſoon giving him an opportunity of retrieving the diſgrace he had ſuſtained. 
An aſſurance ſo. flattering, of courſe inſpires the Officer with courage, and: 
produced all the good, but none of the bad effects of a reprimand.. A conduct 
{o remarkably humane, could not fail of rendering the General beloved ; of 
gaining the confidence of the ſoldier ; and of forming excellent Officers. 


V16ETIvs has particularly laid n the precautions neceſſary to be taken 
in a retreat, although they depend chiefly on the ſagacity of the Commanding; 
Officer, whether he retreats to avoid an action, or whether the enemysꝰ ſuperi-. 


ority: 
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ority is ſo great, as to make it impoſſible for him to maintain his ground: He 
alſo mentions the proper methods of deceiving the enemys' vigilance “. 


He alſo obſerves, that there ſhould be ſome reaſon for retiring aſſigned to 
the ſoldier, not that he ſhould know it is on account of the enemysꝰ ſuperiority, 
for that would only tend to diſcourage, and increaſe the enemys' confidence; 
on the contrary, he ſhould be perſuaded, it is to draw the enemy into an ambuſ- 
cade, or to gain ſome advantageous poſt. The ſame author alſo adviſes a 
General to conceal all his motions,, as much as poſhble, from the enemy. 
The method practiſed by the Romans to conceal the number of their infantry 
was, by extending the cayalry in the front of it, behind which they cover ; the 
troops retreated one after the other, beginning with the firſt diviſions, and fo 
on with the reſt ; but the inconveniencies ariſing from ſuch an evolution, in 


the preſence of the enemys' infantry, will become very dangerous and difficult 
to be executed. 


WHATEVER may be the nature of a country, or the kind of troops retreat- 
ing, and capable of acting in it, the Commanding Officer of them ſhould op- 
poſe the enemys? diſpoſitions by ſuch others, as may intirely deſtroy his inten- 
tions. It is on theſe occaſions an Officer muſt have recourſe to his own genius 
for expedition; more knowledge being required to keep back an enemy when. 
retreating before him, than ability neceſſary for harraſſing him. 


PRECAUTIONS to be taken, when obliged to eftabliſh your QUARTERS, 
ina WOODY and MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY. 


Perfect knowledge of the country is always neceſſary, but more particu- 
| A. larly when you eſtabliſh your quarters in a woody or mountainous coun- 
try. The more it appears difficult or impracticable to turn them and ſeparate. 


* See article, Of the Manner of conducting a Retreat, page 129. 


them;, 
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them, the more precaution is required on your part. A gorge or opening which 
you have not ſounded and examined, a road, whoſe turnings you do not Know, 
a valley, whoſe bottom you are not perfectly acquainted with, heights, which 
appear inacceſſible, and which you have neglected to occupy, will ſometimes 


furniſh-an opportunity to the enemy to penetrate by the rear of your quarters, 
and to attack and carry them. 


'W1rtHn this knowledge, a General will not only keep his quarters in ſecu- 
rity, but he will ſpare his troops from much fatigue, by placing no unneceſ- 


ſary guards, and not multiplying the patroles ; which he will be obliged to 
do, if he has only a ſuperficial knowledge of the country. 


AFTER he has taken his firſt precautions, he will place all his infantry in a 
firſt line, in the moſt conſiderable places; ſuch as ſmall towns or large vil- 
lages. To this infantry, he will join light cavalry or huflars; to be able to 
puth detachments forward, whether for the ſecurity of the quarters, for carry- 
ing off the forage between him and the enemy, or for eſtabliſhing contribu- 
tions, if he finds means ſo to do. The dragoons can, according to the circum- 


ſtances, do duty, either on foot, or on horſeback : He will therefore place 
them on the flanks of the cavalry, to cover them. 


Bes1DEs the retrenchments with which he ought to fortify every little town 
or village, he ought alſo to cut a trench at the head of all the gorges or roads 
leading to the quarters, placing barriers on them for the paſlage of the detach- 


ments of light cavalry, huſſars or dragoons; and theſe trenches muſt be 
exactly guarded by infantry. | 


IN a mountainous country, the detachments ought not to advance fo far as 
in a plain country, becauſe it will be eaſy for the enemy to get between them, 
and cut them off from the quarters, by ſending infantry by bye-paths, where 
the light cavalry or huſſars cannot penetrate. "Theſe troops will place them- 

{elves between the quarters and the detachment, after it has paſt, as we have 


ſaid ; and when it is attacked in front, they will attack it in rear, and fo 
place it between two fires, 


You 
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You muſt place centinels on the heights, with orders to advertiſe you if they 
ſee any troops coming, but poſitively not to fire; that the enemy may believe 
the quarters are not on their guard, and ſo be drawn into a ſort of ambuſcade, 
which will give a diſlike of coming to attack your quarters, or even of ap- 
proaching to examine them; and this is neceflary in the beginning, becauſe 
the troops are there to repoſe, and to ſubſiſt, during the winter, that they 
may be in a condition to take the field early in the ſpring. However, if the 
enemy ſhould attempt to attack ſome of the quarters, as, by the precautions 
mentioned, he will find the troops under arms, ready to receive him, he may 
probably be defeated, or at leaſt be obliged to retire ; and it is very likely ſuch 
a check may diſguſt him, and he will leave the quarters in tranquility for the 
future. This tranquility, true or ſuppoſed, ought not to prevent the Command- 
ing Officer from ſending out detachments to reconnoitre and examine the coun- 
try exactly. For ſuch detachments, ſome Non-commiſſioned Officers, with 
ſix men each, ſent out on different ſides, will be ſufficient. Thoſe detachments 

Which are ſent for foraging, or for eſtabliſhing contributions, muſt be more 
conſiderable, but not too numerous: They ſhould be compoſed of infantry, 
light cavalry, huffars, or dragoons, according to the nature of the country. 


Ir the gorges leading to the quarters are croſſed by different roads, or if 
theſe roads all lead to the high road which conducts to the quarters, you muſt | 
during the night, place a guard of light cavalry, huſſars, or dragoons where gl 
theſe croſs roads meet, and centinels or videts along all the roads. 


TH1s guard will retire at ſun-riſing; it will be uſeleſs in the day-time, as the 
enemy ſeldom chuſe to attack then; and, even in that caſe, the firſt attack 
muſt be made at the trenches and barriers which are before the quarters, at the 
entry. of the roads or gorges; and conſequently the troops will have time 
enough to take arms, and occupy the poſt ordered. 


Ir, for want of forage, the General cannot keep his cavalry, as they are of 
no uſe among the mountains, he may ſend them behind him, to places where 
they can be in ſafety, and where they can find forage, unleſs his project is to 


quit that country, and carry on the war in another, where they can act more 
eaſily. I 
Bur 
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Bur if the circumſtance obliges him to remain in the mountains, and that fo- 
rage is wanting, he will only keep the light cavalry, huſſars, and dragoons 3 


the two firſt will ſerve for the advanced detachments, and the others will 
be uſeful on foot, and act as infantry. 


THroven cavalry are ill placed in the mountains, ſometimes it is neceflary 
to eſtabliſh them there, when the plains have been laid waſte ; but they ſhould 
never be placed but in a ſecond line, and in that part of the country the leaſt 
mountainous, moſt open, and moſt abundant in forage. Care eſpecially ſhould 
be taken to remove them the fartheſt from any danger of being attacked, both 
becauſe they cannot act, and even as it is impoſſible for them to defend them- 
ſelves againſt infantry, which the enemy certainly will employ, in ſuch 
a country. : 


IT would be needleſs to ſpeak of the precautions to be taken by cavalry, in 
a mountainous country, becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed that cavalry alone are 
placed there. Theſe precautions can only ſerve to facilitate their retreat, but 
never for their defence; and the enemy will ſoon be maſter of the country, if 
you have nothing but cavalry to 1 him with. 


PRECAUTIONS for SECURING the CAVALRYS' QUARTERS, 
in a PLAIN COVERED COUNTRY. 


It is a bad Situation WHICH yields no Reſource. 


Tr will be ſufficient to mention here, the means Gangs Baſta, (a Spaniſh 
General of note, in the beginning of the ſeventeenth century) made uſe of 

for ſecuring his quarters of cavalry : They appear. to be the better, as they are 
very ſimple ; beſides, the authority of a man ſo converſant in the military art, 
and ſo generally approved of, ought to be regarded as a reſpectable law. 


(GEORGE 
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GeorGE BASTA, ſuppoſes a village in the middle of a plain; he eſtabliſhes 
his guards, great and ſmall, on all the roads which lead to the quarters ; he 
ſends out his detachments as far as they poſſibly can go without the riſk of be- 
ing cut off; he places guards one hundred and fifty paces from the quarters, 
the ſmall advanced guards in proportion, and the Videts, fifty paces before the 
ſmall advanced guards. 


In the night-time, the Videts formed a kind of circle round the quarters, near 
enough to hear each other : They were continually marching towards each 
other, as if they intended to change place. By this perpetual movement, no 
perſon could come from, or go to the quarters, without being ſeen or ſtopped : 
The detachments which were advanced, ſecured the exterior part of the quar- 
ters to a great diſtance. Beſides all this, there were patroles of three or four 
men, who kept on the roads three or four hundred paces from the Videts, in 
| caſe the enemy ſhould eſcape the detachments. Theſe patroles, as well as the 
detachments, ſtopped from time to time, and liſtened attentively to hear if any 
troops were coming towards them. If the enemy had garriſons near, the de- 
tachments had orders to advance as near them as poſſible; firſt to ſecure the 
tranquility of the quarters, and then to keep the enemy in awe, and prevent 
their coming to diſquiet them, by ſhewing them they were always on 
their guard. 


THESE precautions appear to be excellent: But if ſuch a quarter is attacked 
by infantry, what can cavalry do in a village? All it can do, is, to profit by 
the intelligence given them by the advanced parties, to ſend off their baggage, 
and then make their retreat; for it is impoſſible to defend a town or village 
with cavalry againſt infantry. Whatever precautions are taken, by retrench- 
ing the village, making loop-holes through the walls of the houſes, and ad- 
vancing detachments, the cavalry, when attacked by infantry, have no reſource 
but getting into a plain, in order to act: Ramparts are not made for cavalry ; 


cavalry alone, invented by George Baſta, ſerve only to prove the neceſſity of vi- 
gilance in war; but this ſort of conduct in quarters of cavalry, ought not to 
be followed but when they are greatly expoſed. It.is always a bad poſition 
X for 


„ 


it is from their ſwords they are to expect victory or ſafety. Such quarters of 
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for cavalry to place them alone in any country, however open it may be: It is 
even very ſeldom that the circumſtances oblige you to do ſo ; But if the ſitua- 
tion of affairs, or the want of forage, require it, the precautions. of George: 
Baſta are excellent, and ought to be employed for the preventing all ſurpriſe. 


654 


Of the VIGILANCE of EACH'COMMANDANT in. bi 
OWN UART E R. 


An. Officer is not eafily overcome, who can form a true Judgment of his own, and 
the Enemys Forces. | 


 S ſoon as the troops are entered and eſtabliſhed in a quarter, he who com 
 mands, ought narrowly to inſpect all the environs, and, upon his own. 
knowledge, decide the. places where poſts are moſt neceſſary, and fix them 


there. He will then mark out a place of parade, or general rendezvous, where 
the troops ſhall aſſemble on the firſt intelligence of the enemy, to be ready to 


march with promptitude, on the firſt order from the General. 


No perſon. whatever ſhall quit the quarter, on any pretence, without per- : 
miſſion from the Commandant. If the Officer himſelf. gives the example of 
this exactneſs, the ſoldier will not murmur. againſt the ſeverity of the diſci- 


pline. The troops in quarters ſhall, as in camp, be in meſſes; and the Com- 


mandant ſhall daily, morning and evening, receive the report from the 
Officers of each troop or company. 


A FIELD-OFFICER ſhall be daily appointed to viſit the meſſes, beſides the 
Viſiting-Officer of each company, of which he ſhall make his report to the 
Commandant, who ſhall himſelf, every day, viſit the poſts on foot or on horſe- 
back, that he may be well aſſured that every thing is in order: As ſoon as he 


has 
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has examined every thing, and rectified what he finds wanting, or amiſs, he 
ſhall go and make his report to the General; or if, by the proximity of the 
enemy, or the diſtance from the head-quarters, there may be ſome rilk in ab- 
ſenting himſelf, it will be ſufficient to ſend a Field-Officer to the General, to 
inform him of what paſſes in the quarter. The Commandants at each quar- 
ter ſhall obſerve the ſame order, as well thoſe in the rear as thoſe the 
moſt expoſed. 


Ir is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to have always advanced detachments : This is 
a general rule, without any exception. It is by this the quarters are ſecured, 
or at leaſt put beyond all ſurpriſe. This detail does not belong to the parti- 


cular Commandant of each quarter ; it is the province of the General who . 


orders it; they only obey : However, as it is to be preſumed they may be at- 
tacked, they ought to take every fort of precaution not to be ſurpriſed. Fhe 
duty of the particular Commandant is to watch over the interior ſecurity of 
the quarter; and that of the General is to provide for its exterior ſecurity, 
without neglecting the interior. Indolent minds, whom this multiplicity of 
precautions drag from ſloth and repoſe, ſometimes murmur againſt the General, 
and accuſe him of apprehenſions and uneafineſs. - The Officers ought to re- 
prove and ſuppreſs ſuch reproaches among the ſoldiers, which only diſhonour 
thoſe who make them : But the General, or Commandant, ought to take no 
other notice of them, but to puniſh them where they appear. The glory of 
ſucceſs, which will ever follow ſuch precautions, is a ſufficient recompence for 
thoſe mean, wretched imputations. 


Ir is not the multiplicity of guards, nor their force, which rather embar- 
raſſes them, that gives ſecurity to one or many quarters; it is the manner of 
diſpoſing and adapting them to the ſituation of the place. In fact, of what 
uſe are very ſtrong guards, when, by their diſtance from others, they cannot 
be ſecured? Whereas, guards, placed at a reaſonable diſtance, can aſſemble 
on the firſt ſignal, and compoſe a little army, which appears to increaſe in pro- 
portion as it is attacked. The advanced detachments, the exact diſcipline of 
the troops, and vigilance of the Chiefs, are the ſources of the moſt glo- 
rious ſucceſſes.” 
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Tux more the enemy appears to be tranquil, or the greater diſtance you are 
from him, the more ſhould you be on your guard: Security founded on the 
diſtance of the enemy, is very dangerous: Often the enemys' feigned tran- 
quility is only a ſtratagem to ſurpriſe you, to defeat you with more certainty, 
and which may draw along with it the defeat of ſeveral other quarters. 


The MANOEUYRES iu be OPPOSED. wv the ENEMIES: 
FALSE ALARMS. 


VIGILANT enemy does not fail to give an alarm to the quarters, true 
or falſe, as often as he can. He has frequently no other view but to 
diſturb and fatigue them, and, by: keeping them always alert,. to prevent theiy 
re-eſtabliſhment-during the winter; or to abate the General's vigilance againit 
true alarms, by often deceiving him with falſe ones.. A negligence which will. 
ſoon communicate itſelf among the troops, and the particular Commandants, 
if great care is not taken to prevent it, will afford an eaſy opportunity of ſur-- 
priſing and carrying off, at leaſt, ſome of the. quarters. 


Bur a wiſe and prudent General knows how to prevent theſe inconveniencies, 
by preſerving order in the quarters, by taking the neceſſary precautions for 
their ſecurity, by making the infantry take arms without beat of drum, and- 
the cavalry mount without ſound of trumpet : In order that the enemy, de- 
ceived by this filence, and believing them aſleep, may advance into the quar- 
ters, to fall upon them. When he finds them under arms, his ſurpriſe alone 
will oecaſion his defeat; or at leaſt, will make him abandon his enterpriſe, and 
begin his retreat; but which he cannot perform without being greatly harraſ- 
fed. It is on ſuch occaſions a General's genius appears. It is not ſufficient to 
know how to ſecure his quarters; he muſt turn to the enemys' diſadvantage 
the very manceuvres they intend to be his. This particular way of doing it- 
ſeems very favourable ; and, if it ſucceeds, they will have no. more cauſe ta 
fear falſe alarms, becauſe the enemy wilLbe convinced of the vigilance of the 

troops. 
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troops. However, you muſt not purſue your advantage too far, for fear of 
an ambuſcade ; but ſo long as you ſee the country clear before you, you ought 
to profit by the enemysꝰ ſurpriſe, and charge him with vivacity. 


Ir is always neceſſary to bring the troops under arms det uiid 1 irs 
general rule, that, on all occaſions, ſilence is favourable in war; the orders of 
the Commandant are then better underſtood, and executed with more promp- 
titude. This ſilence, which does not prevent your being on your guard, pre- 
vents the enemy, troubled and diſpirited by ſeeing himſelf deceived in his pro- 
ject, from continuing to give you falſe alarms, and reſtores tranquility to the 
quarters. The enemy himſelf will begin to think of allowing his troops to 
repoſe, after the fruitleſs fatigues they have ſuffered in theſe attempts. 


As to the cavalry, they ought alſo to ſaddle and mount without any ſound 
of trumpet; for whatever good order there may be in the quarters, the trum 
pet on one hand, the cries on another, the hurry to ſaddle their horſes, and to 
find their arms, occaſion confuſion, and make the orders to be ill underſtood. 
Quarters in ſuch confuſion, may be eaſily defeated by inferior numbers, who, , 
1 only came to give a falſe alarm, or to reconnoitre. 


Ix general, DER order in the quarter depends on the knowledge and under- 
ſtanding of him who commands, and on the vigilance and good diſcipline he 
cauſes to be obſerved. It is by ſuch conduct that he not only has nothing to 
fear from the enemy, but even draws from their attempts, his own certain ſuc- 
ceſs. The reputation he will acquire among the enemy by his vigilance, will 
procure him advantages beyond his expectation. 


Of CHANGING, an. ORDER of ' BATTLE om a PLAIN. 


MOVEMENT made by any one of the wings, is, of all things, the maſt 

dangerous and the moſt delicate, if it is performed 1 in the preſence of the 
enemy. The greateſt man among the ancients in this way was Scipio. I do 
| not 
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not ſpeak here of the Greeks : They were no doubt greater tactions, and had 
more ability for general movements than the Romans. 


Oun preſent manner of ranging the troops is more favourable ; becauſe the 
firſt line covering the fecond, which, by extending its wings, marching at 
firſt by its flank, and afterwards in front, may, by a converſion, form on 
the flanks of the firſt line: But for theſe movements there muſt be excellent 
troops and intelligent Chiefs; and, beſides, the time muſt be well choſen, and 
the movement performed with all poſſible promptitude and rapidity. That of 
the Mareſchal de Luxembourg at Fleurus, is worthy of a great Captain. 

Ir is better, if you are the weakeſt, to fortify as much as poſſible the firſt 
line, and refuſe the combat and keep back your center, while you make your 
wings advance. In ſuch a caſe, in order to fortify your wings, you divide the 
ſecond line in two corps towards the wings; and it is theſe two corps who 
partly ought to extend to the right and left, and ſurround the enemy with all 
their vigour: For, if the wings are defeated, the center will not hold out. 
The movements of the wings are not ſo difficult as thoſe of the center: But 
theſe again being leſs common, and requiring more knowledge, are alſo more 
capable of deceiving the enemy. Vegetius ſays, in his general rules, That a 
„War- like and well-diſciplined army, ought to engage by their wings. 


Of th MEASURES i be TAKEN fo the FUNCTION off 
TO ARMIES. 


GENERAL finds himſelf ſometimes under the neceſſity of "TV EY 
i when it is his intereſt to join an army ſeparated from his, and that the 
enemys' army has got between the two to prevent their junction. To ſucceed 
on theſe important occaſions, the Chiefs of the two armies appoint a rendez- 
vous at a proper place, and at the ſame hour, on the right or left of the enemy, 
: in order to nnn to join before he has intelligence of their march. Or, if 


l it 
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it cannot abſolutely be done without fighting the enemy in the poſt he occupies, 
they take their meaſures ſo juſtly, that both armies arrive and attack him at 
the ſame time. To this purpoſe they advertiſe each other of the day and hour 
each will arrive at the place appointed, and agree on the ſignals to be ſeen or 
heard; to which the one and the other ought to anſwer, to be the more cer- 
tain that they are in condition to begin the attack. If this is well concerted 
and well executed, it is almoſt impoſſible for the enemys' army not to be de- 


feated, who are commonly ſeized with a panic, when they find themſelves at- 


tacked in front and rear. 


Ir they find they can make the junction by either fide, and that there is a 
river or a defile, which one of the two armies mult paſs to join the other ; that 
which is not to paſs, ought to march firſt, and conſtruct, at the place appointed, 
redouts or retrenchments, .and guard them with infantry, to be maſters of 
the paſſage. . In caſe the enemy march to engage the other, the firſt ſhall paſs 
the river or the defile to ſuccour it. 


Ir the enemy marches to one of the two, that which he marches againſt, 


ſhall endeavour to avoid the action till the others come up, which may be 
done by taking an advantageous poſt. 


How to ACT in DETACHMENT with a FORCE SUPERIOR 


to that of the ENEMY. 


XII muſt previouſly conſider, whether the affair is offenſive or defenſive 
whether deſigned or unexpected; whether you have infantry at a 
certain diſtance ; and whether your rear be ſecurely covered. 


Ir the affair be offenſive, and pre- determined; as for example, in caſe I ami 
reſolved to attack the enemy in his camp, I ought to be affured, that my force 
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is ſuperior to his, and, that there is a poſſibility of ſurpriſing him, before he 
will have time to form. Attacks of this kind will ſucceed in Proportion to the 
velocity with which they are made. 


Byron you attack, it is prudent to poſt ſome of your light infantry at the 
firſt defile in your rear, to cover your retreat, in caſe of a repulſe. If the ene- 
my is encamped in an open plain, you are to attack their advanced guard with 
all imaginable impetuoſity, and to enter their camp pel- mel, before they have 
time to mount their horſes, putting all you meet to the ſword. During this 
attack, your ſecond line will halt in the front of the enemys' camp, ready to 
cover your retreat, or give you an opportunity of rallying. 


Ir you ſucceed in your attempt, after having hamſtrung their horſes, you 
will ſet fire to the camp; but you are to take all poſſible care, to prevent your 
people from ſtragling in ſearch of plunder. When the affair is entirely over, 
and the enemy having no proſpect of aſſiſtance, you may then collect as many 
Priſoners as you conveniently can, and ſecure them in the beſt manner your 


ſituation will afford. 


Ir it is poſſible to get round the enemy, it is beſt to attack them in the rear; 


as you there find leſs reſiſtance, you certainly will be more likely to ſucceed, 
eſpecially if you make your attack juſt before break of day. 


AFTER you are in peaceable poſſeſſion of the enemys' camp, the moſt equi- 
table method is, to collect all the booty, and then to diſtribute it to thoſe who 
have ſhewn moſt reſolution during the attack. The Officers are to have the 
privilege of chuſing what they want, but they are to pay for what they take, 
according to a moderate rate upon each article, by which means the Officers 
will have an opportunity of providing themſelves with horſes, &c. at an eaſy 
expence, and the private men will be rewarded according to their merit. 


Ir each man was ſuppoſed to retain what he took, the braveſt of them 
would gain the leaſt, as they were too intent upon driving the enemy, to con- 
cern themſelves with plunder, whilſt the moſt cowardly would carry off the 
ſpoil. Nevertheleſs, there are caſes in which a huſſar or light cavalry man ought 


to 
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to keep what they have got, provided it appears to be the immediate conſe» 
quence of ſingular bravery. i 


As ſoon as the enemy perceives your ſuperiority, unleſs he happens to be ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated, he will moſt certainly go to the right about; therefore, 
when you approach his camp, you muſt conceal your force, by marching few 
ſquadrons in front, and cloſing the intervals between each. 


Ir, when you come within fifteen hundred paces of the enemy, you per- 
ceive them inclined to move off, you muſt order your advance guard to gallop 
forward, and keep them diverted, *till you have time to come up with the 
whole detachment. As you advance, you will detach a ſquadron from each 
wing to fall upon their flank. 


Bur if the enemy ſhould have prudence enough to retire in time, it wall 
anſwer no end to purſue them, except with your advance guard, in order to 
pick up a few ſtragglers. 


Ix purſuing the enemy, you are to be very cautious in entering woods, in- 
cloſures, or defiles, leſt you ſhould fall into an ambuſcade. If the enemy 
ſhould have been ſo imprudent as not to guard the defile, in their rear, with 
infantry ; if you come up with them before they have had time to paſs it, they 
muſt either be cut to pieces, or ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war ; in that 
caſe, you are to give them quarters. 


Bur it is a difficult matter to know whether a defile be guarded or not: If 
they face about and appear determined, there is reaſon to believe the paſs is 
guarded ; but the beſt method of diſcovering the truth of this matter is, to 
march ſlow, as ſoon as the enemy has faced about, and to order your flanking 
parties to advance briſkly and reconnoitre the defile. In the mean time you 
will interrogate your priſoners and threaten to blow out their brains, in caſe 
their intelligence ſhould prove falſe ; and you ſhould upon ſome very extraor- 
dinary caſes of deceit, keep y_ word with them. 
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Ix the enemy has one or more defiles in front, and an open country in his 
rear, though his force ſhould be much inferior to yours, it is dangerous to 
attack him, unleſs by ſurpriſe; for the firſt troops which ſhould attempt to 
paſs, muſt infallibly be routed, before they could be ſuſtained, and the ene- 


my, having nothing to impede his retreat, would retire without danger, after 
having deſtroyed part of your troops. 


Burr in caſe you can diſcover, that the enemy has neglected any one of the 
defiles in his front, you will then order part of your detachment to paſs that 
way, and as ſoon as they have had time to come round, make a vigorous at- 
tack upon thoſe defiles which are guarded. 


Is all theſe caſes, it is very neceſſary to know the troops you are about to 
inſult ; if they are dragoons, which are generally brave and well-mounted, . 


you muſt expect an obſtinate reſiſtance, and may poſſibly be obliged to abandon . 
your enterprize.. | 


Ir I have intelligence of a detachment of the enemys' cavalry being in a: 
neighbouring village, I naturally conclude, that they are there, either with a 
deſign to repoſe themſelves. for a. few hours, or to lay contributions. In 
either caſe it is probable, as they mean to continue there but a ſhort time, 
that the precautions they have taken, are deſigned rather to prevent their being 
furpriſed, than to oppoſe the enemy, in caſe of an attack. Let us ſuppoſe, 
therefore, that they have poſted a ſmall guard at the entrance of the village,. 
and a centry on the church-ſteeple.. Their horſes are linked in the center of the 
village, under the guard of a few men, whilſt the reſt are enjoying themſelves 
in the houſes ; or at leaſt half of them are diſmounted. On this ſuppoſition, | 
my firſt buſineſs would be to poſt half my party, between the village and the 
army of the enemy. I would then attack their guard on the oppoſite fide, and 
endeavour to enter the village pel-mel, along with them. Thoſe that were 
mounted, would certainly make the beſt of their way to the army, and they 
would as certainly fall into the hands of the other half of my detachment; But 
in cafe the enemy ſhould reſolve to maintain their poſt, or advance to meet me, 
my party, in their rear, muſt then force their way into the village. If there 
thould be a third road, the enemy, will probably endeavour to eſcape through 


it, 
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it, but they will ſuffer conſiderably in their retreat. Such attacks are gene- 
rally ſucceſsful, but ſuch opportunities are very rare. 


| Ons may venture upon thefe attacks without running much riſk, even 

though the nature of the ground will not permit you to poſt part of your de- 
tachment between the village and the enemys' camp, becauſe your fears will 
greatly multiply your numbers. If you attack a village in the night, you muſt 
order your Officers and men to put white paper in their hats, that they may 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the enemy, 


 Wrru regard to the ſtratagems, by which it is poſſible to draw the enemy 


into an ambuſcade, they are innumerable. A fertile genius will vary them 
almoſt to infinity. One of the moſt common, and which, nevertheleſs, fre- 
quently ſucceeds, is to detach an Officer, with a ſmall party, to inſult the 
enemy, with orders to retire, when purſued, and by that means gradually 
decoy his purſuer into a defile, both ſides of which are lined with infantry. 
But in attempts of this nature,. your main body muſt be ſo near your ambuſ- 
cade, as to be ready to ſupport them, in caſe the enemy ſhould have perceived 
your deſign, and fall upon their rear. The Officer who advances, muſt march 
very ſlow, leſt his horſes ſhould be out of wind before he begins his retreat. 
If he falls in with any waggons, in fight of the enemy, he muſt appear to 
plunder them ; but leſt no ſuch opportunity ſhould offer, it may not be im- 
proper to cauſe a few waggons to proceed from a neighbouring village, for that 
purpoſe : And if this will not do, he may then appear to have advanced, with 
an intention to diſcover the poſition of the enemy ; and if hey ſhould continue 
inflexible, he may attack their advance guard. 


ANnoTHER method of decoying the enemy is, to ſend forty or fifty men 
into a village, not far from their camps, whilſt you take poſt with your whole 
detachment on the out-ſkirts, ſo as not to be perceived by the inhabitants. The 
Officer, who is ſent into the village, muſt diſmount his troop, but not 
ſuffer the men to quit their horſes. He will then aſſemble the Bailiff and the 
Peaſants, and order them to provide a certain quantity of forage, which they 
are to tranſport in three or four hours from that time. His next buſineſs is, to 
diſpatch ſome of them to the neighbouring villages, with the like orders, with 

Y 2 | poſitive 
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1 | poſitive commands, not to give the enemy intelligence of his being there; or 
1 in caſe they ſhould be obliged to own it, to report his party much ſtronger 
| 1 | | than it is. Theſe meſſengers being diſpatched, he muſt ſuffer no one to leave 
1 the village. In the mean while, he will collect as much forage as poſſible; 
Bi} his Videts are to be ſo poſted, as to give intelligence of the enemys* approach, 
and the main body are to continue in their ambuſcade, in the out-ſkirts of 
the piece. 


Wur the enemy appears (which they. will not fail to do) he muſt endea- 
vour to carry off his forage, till he has drawn them to the place prepared for 
þ | their reception, upon which he will face about, and ſtop them, till the troops 

14 | in ambuſcade, have time to attack them in flank. 
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Of LINES and RETRENCHMENTS.. 


— — — — 


Never ſuffer the enemy, if you can prevent him, to reconnojtre your. lines, or. the. 
| ground between you. and him... 


HESE are works to which I am altogether averſe, from a perſuaſion, 
WW that the only good lines are thoſe which nature has made ; and that the... 
1 beſt retrenehments are, in other words, the beſt diſpoſitions, and the beſt diſ-- 


: eiplined troops. 


I $CARCELY remember a fingle inſtance of lines or retrenchments having 
been aſſaulted, and not carried. If you are inferior to the enemy in numbers, 
you will not be able to defend them, when they are attacked with all his forces, 
in two or three different places at once: The ſame will be the conſequence, if 
you are upon an equality with him: And with a ſuperiority, you have no oc- 
caſion for them. What ſufficient reaſon can you therefore aſſign, for beſtow- 
ing ſo much labour in the conſtruction of works, which Pe to anſwer your, 
* ſo little? : | 


TE 
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Tux perſuaſion of the enemy, that you will never dare to leave them, ren- 
ders him bold. He trifles with you even before your face, and hazards ſeveral 
movements, which he would be afraid to make, if you was in any other fitua- 
tion. And this courage is equally diffuſed amongſt both Officers and ſol- 
diers ; becauſe a man always dreads danger itſelf, leſs than he does the con- 
ſequences of it; which is au argument that I could ſupport by a number of | 
examples... | 


— 


Zuprosk a retrenchment to be attacked by a column, the head of which is 
arrived upon the brink of the ditch; if, at that time, only a handful of men 
ſhould make their appearance, at the diſtance of a hundred paces without the 
retrenchment, nothing is more certain, than that the front of this column 
would inſtantly halt; or, at leaſt, would not be followed by the rear: The 
reaſon for which can be deduced from no other ſource than the human heart. 
If only ten men get footing upon a retrenchment, whole battalions that have 
been poſted behind for its defence, will abandon it. They no ſooner ſee a 
troop of cavalry, than they give themſelves totally up to flight. . 
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As often therefore as one is obliged to defend retrenehments, one muſt take 
particular care to poſt all the troops behind the parapet; becauſe, if once the 
enemy ſets foot upon that, the defendants will no longer think of any thing 
but their own ſecurity; which proceeds from that conſternation which is the 
unavoidable effect of ſudden and unexpected events. This is a general rule in 
war, and is what determines the fate of the day in all actions. It is the irre- 
ſiſtible impulſe of the human heart, which, on account of its conſequences, 
was the principal motive that induced me to attempt this work; as I am apt 
to imagine, it would never have occurred to any other perſon, to aſcribe 
the greateſt part of the bad ſucceſs of armies to this cauſe, although the 
true one. | | : 5 


Ix then you ſtation your troops behind the parapet, their only hopes and ex- 
pectations are, to prevent the enemy by their fire from paſſing the ditch, and 
forcing it; which if he is once able to accompliſh, they inſtantly give them- 
{elves up for loſt, and in conſequence take to flight. Inſtead of this method, 
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it will be much more prudent to poſt a ſingle rank there, with bayonets fixed, 
whoſe buſineſs will be to puſh the aſſailants back therewith, as faſt as they at- 
tempt to mount. This your men will certainly execute; becauſe it is what 
they expect, and are prepared for. If, moreover. you poſt bodies of infantry, at 
the diſtance of thirty paces, in the front of the retrenchment, they will nat 
be confounded at the approach of the enemy, from a conſciouſneſs of their 
being ſtationed: there for no other purpoſe than to oppoſe him, which, for that 
reaſon, they will do with proper vigour and reſolution ; while, on the con- 
trary, had they been all poſted behind it, they would have fled at his appear- 
ance, Thus we ſee upon what nice diſtinctions every thing in war depends, 
and how irreſiſtibly weak mortals are governed by mere momentary caprice 
and opinion. 


To this I might add, the abſurdity of our manner of drawing up the troops 
for the defence of retrenchments. We poſt our battalions four deep behind 
the parapet : In which order, the front rank only is able to do execution, be- 
cauſe it fires off the banquette : And although the others may be advanced after 
the front has fired, yet their ſhots are only thrown away, becauſe the men are 
.crouded together, and do not take aim at any certain object. They muſt ne- 
ceſſarily alſo be involved in great confuſion ; from which the enemy cannot 
fail to reap advantage, when he arrives upon the parapet, which they are more- 
over totally incapable of preventing, for want of being properly prepared, 
with fixed bayonets or pikes. They make a continual buſtle in your battalions 
or rather, it is your battalions themſelves, which form a buſy and confuſed 
croud, like a ſwarm of ants, that have been diſturbed in their neſt. Every: 
man's attention is taken up with his firing only; and the moment the enemy 
ſets foot upon the parapet, they abandon the defence of it. 


Ir I had a retrenchment to maintain, I ſhould poſt my grand diviſions all 
along the parapet, in two ranks ; armed with firelock and bayonet, upon the 
banquette. The light-armed troops I ſhould alſo poſt upon the banquette, by 
the addition of which to the front rank, it would conſiſt of about one 
hundred men per grand diviſion, and the rear rank of about fifty, in- 
cluſive of Officers. As I ere& my parapet ſix feet high, the -aflailants,, 


who 
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who would otherwiſe take poſt upon the berm *, in order to fire over it, will 
be deprived of their uſual reſource, and find themſelves obliged to mount it : 
In attempting which, they muſt be puſhed back with bayonets. The Officers 
and Non-commiſſioned Officers muſt be attentive to their mens' behaviour; 
encouraging them at the ſame time, and taking care that they make a proper 
uſe of their bayonets. It 1s moreover, in a particular manner, neceflary to 
perſuade them, that they are by no means to depend upon the effect of their 
ſmall arms, or to imagine their firing only will be ſufficient to repel the ene- 
my ; but that the top of the parapet is the place where they will be required 
to exert themſelves. Theſe precautions will prevent their being ſurpriſed, or 
terrified to ſee them enter the ditch ; for as it cannot be doubted, but that they 
will take a firm reſolution to ſtand their fire, which it is as certain that he 
will be able to go through, one ought therefore to expect, and be prepared for 


the conſequence. If he endeavours to take poſt upon the berm of the re- 


trenchment, in order to diſlodge me from the banquette, which is frequently 


the caſe. I ſhall be able, in all probability to reach him with my bayonet, and 


puſh him back, man by man, as faſt as he approaches: And if not convenient to 
reach him, I have as ſure a game to play,—the diſcharging the contents of the 
firelock into him. But at length, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, he forces 
the retrenchment, and attempts to form, I ſhall charge him en detail by grand 


diviſions : And as my troops have been properly prepared for all extremities, 
they will, for that reaſon, be. ſubject to no ſurpriſe, and will make their aſ- 


ſault with vigour. . 


Tx1s is all that can be ſaid concerning the defence of  retrenchments. But 


one mult have different reſerves in readineſs, to reinforce occaſionally thoſe poſts, 


againſt which the enemys' principal ſtrength appears to be directed: A cir- 
cumſtance not always eaſy to accompliſh, becauſe it is what a ſkilful adver- - 
ſary will prevent your being able to diſcover : They muſt therefore be ſta- 


* Berm, A ſmall f pace of ground between the wall of a place, and the moat, which the beſt fortifications 
have not, becauſe it is advantageous for the enemy to come over the moat, and get footing ; and therefore 


this is only left where there is not enough to defray-the expence of ſtone to face the foot of the wall, in⸗ 
ſtead whereof, this helps to ſupport it, and is generally from three to five, or ſeven feet wide; ſo ſays Sir 
Jonas Moor; but the French ſay, this ſpace is left to receive what the enemy batters down from the parapet, 


that it may not fill the ditch, For the more lecurity, this Berm is generally palliſaded. 


tioned 
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tioned as much at hand, and as advantageouſly as poſſible 3 which is to be de- 
termined by the nature of the ſituation, as well without as within the re- 
trenchment. You need be under no apprehenſions of being attacked in places 
where the ground is level to any conſiderable diſtance ; for in ſuch, it will be 
difficult for the enemy to diſguiſe his real purpoſe ; but whenever there hap- 
pens to be any eminence, hollow, or other piece of ground to cover his ap- 
proach ; there you may expect him to make all his efforts, becauſe he will 
thereby hope to conceal his diſpoſition and numbers. 


Ir you can contrive ſome paſſages in your retrenchments, for a party or two 
to ſally out of, juſt as the head of the enemys* columns arrives upon the 
brink of the ditch, they will certainly make them halt the ſame inſtant ; even 
although they have forced the retrenchment, and that ſome part of them have 
already entered; for, as they are unprepared for any ſuch incident, they will be 
alarmed for their flanks. and rear, and, in all probability, take to flight. 


AMoNGsT a thouſand concen, 'that might be produced, to autharife my 
ideas upon this head, I ſhall make choice of the two following. 

Cæs AR being Jefirous to relieve 8 when it was bebagad by the Gaul 
arrived with his army, which conſiſted of no more than 7, ooo men, upon the 
borders of a rivulet; where, immediately after, he threw up a retrenchment 
with ſo much precipitation, that the barbarians, imagining he was afraid of 
them, attacked it, although in reality he had no manner of intention to defend 
it ; for, on the contrary, while they were employed in filling up the ditch, 
and rendering themſelves maſters of the parapet, he ſallied out with his co- 
horts *, and thereby threw them into ſo great a conſternation, that they all 

| . turned 


* Of Cohort,  fays Clarke's Vigetius, the legion ſhould conſiſt of ten cohorts, the firſt of which exceeds 
the others, both in the number and quality of ſoldiers, who are ſelected to ſerve in it as men of ſome fa- 
mily and education, The firſt cohort, has the care of the eagle, the chief Enſign in the Roman armies, 
and the ſtandard of the whole legion, and of the images of the Emperors, which are always conſidered as 
ſacred. It conſiſts of eleven hundred men, and one hundred and thirty-two horſe cuirafſiers, and is diftin- 
guiſhed by the name of the military cohort. It is the head of the legion, and is always firſt formed on 
the right of the firſt line, when the legion draws up in order of battle. 'The ſecond cohort contains five 
hundred and fifty-five foot, and fixty- ſix horſe, and is called the Quingentavian cohort, The third is com- 
poſed of five hundred and fifty-five foot, and ſixty- ſix horſe, generally choſen men, on account of its ſitu- 

ation 
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turned their backs, and fled, without ſo much as a ſingle dane 8 making the 
leaſt attempt to defend himſelf. 


- ALESIA being beſieged by the Romans, the Gauls, who were infinitely ſupe- 


rior in numbers, marched to attack them in their lines. Cæſar, inſtead of de- 
fending them, gave orders for his troops to make a ſally, and to fall upon the 
enemy on one fide, while he attacked them on the other; in which he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that the Gauls were routed with conſiderable loſs, excluſive of 
above 20,000 men, that were taken priſoners, together with their General. 


Ir one does but conſider the method in which I form my troops, one muſt 
readily allow that they will be capable of moving with much more facility than 
our battalions in their preſent extenſive order ; for ſuppoſing ſeveral of them to 
be drawn up four feet deep, one behind another, what ſervice can they render 
in that diſpoſition ? They are unwieldy ; every trifle ſerves to imbarraſs them, 
the ground, their doubling, or any other ſuch circumſtance ; and if the firſt 
is repulſed, it falls in diſorder upon the ſecond. Nevertheleſs, ſuppoſe the ſe- 


cond is not thereby diſordered, yet it will require a long ſpace of time before it 


can poſſibly be able to charge, becauſe the firſt, which is broken, muſt be al- 
lowed to move clear of its front; and unleſs the enemy is ſo complaiſant as to 
wait with his arms acroſs during all this time, he will certainly drive that bat- 
talion upon the ſecond, and the ſecond upon the third; for after having re- 
pulſed the firſt, he has nothing to do, but to advance briſkly forward; and if 
there were thirty, one in the rear of another, he will throw them all into con- 
fuſion. Vet this is what is called attacking in column by battalions. 


ation in the center of the firſt line. The fourth confiſts of the ſame pumber, as alſo the fifth ; which 
ſhould be ſome of the beſt men, being poſted on the left flank, as the firſt cohort is in the right. Theſe five 
cohorts compoſe the firſt line. The fixth includes five hundred and fifty-five foot, and ſixty- ſix horſe, which 
ſhould be the flower of the young ſoldiers, as it draws up in the rear of the eagle, and the images of the 
Emperors, and on the right of the ſecond line. The ſeventh contains five hundred and fitty-five foot,' and 
fixty-fix horſe. The eighth is compoſed of five hundred and fifty-five foot, and fixty-fix horſe, all ſelect 
troops, as it occupies the center of the fecond line. The ninth has {five hundred andfifty-five foot, and 
ſixty-fix horſe. The tenth conſiſts of the ſame number, of five hundred and fifty-five foot, and fixty-fix 
horſe, and requires good men, as it cloſes the left flank of the ſecond line. The'e ten cohorts form the 


complete legion, conliſting in the whole, of ſix thouſand, one hundred boot, and ſcven hundred and 
uventy- ſix horſe. 


- "i | | | My 
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My diſpoſition is of a very different kind: For although the firſt battalion 
ſhould be driven back, that which follows it, will notwithſtanding be able to 
charge in the ſame inſtant, moving up in quick ſucceſſion, and renewing the 
attack with freſh vigour. I am moreover formed eight deep; have no ſort of 
imbarraſſment to apprehend ; my march is rapid, and yet free from all manner 
of diſorder ; my charge is violent; and I ſhall always out-flank the enemy, 
although equal in- numbers. Nothing certainly can be more abſurd, 
than the common order of battle which is in general uſed; and I am at a 
loſs to know why the principal Officers can ſuffer it ſo long to prevail, and have 
not yet attempted to make ſome alteration in it.—Mine is far from being new; 
for it is that of the Romans, that with which they conquered the univerſe. 
The Greeks had great knowledge in the art of war, and were very well diſci- 
plined; yet their large phalanx “* was never able to contend with the ſmall 
bodies of the Romans diſpoſed in this order ; in. which. opinion I am ſupported 
by Polybius, who concurs with me in giving them the preference. What then 
can be expected from our battalions, when oppoſed againſt them, which have 


neither ſtrength nor principal to vindicate their diſpoſition ? Let the diviſions 


be poſted in what fituation you pleaſe; in a plain, or in rough ground ; 'make 
them ſally out of a narrow paſs, or any other place, and you will ſee with 


what ſurpriſing celerity they will form: Order them to run at full ſpeed, in 


order to take poſſeſſion of a defile, hedge, or eminence ; and the inſtant in which 
the colours are advanced flying, they will be drawn up and dreſſed. This is what 
is abſolutely impracticable with our long battalions. : For to march them with 


any regularity, and to form them in their natural diſpoſition, will require a 


great deal of time, and likewiſe a piece of ground made on purpoſe ; which 
are things ſo incompatible with the ſervice, that it is impoſſible to ſee them 
put in execution, without the utmoſt diſguſt and impatience. | 


* Phalanx, in ancient military Hiſtory, a large battalion of infantry, joined cloſe together, with their 
ſhields in cloſe order, and pikes turned croſs- ways, The Phalanx was a form peculiar to the Macadonieu! & - 
the tron! exceeding the depth, and the _ generally conſiſted of fixteen men. 
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ATTACK of LINES er RETRENCHME NTS. 


Reconnoitre ⁊well the enemy lines, that you may know their ſituation, and the ap- 
proaches to them before you attack. 


HEN you are to attack a line or intrenchment, it is always proper 
to extend your line as far as poſſible, in order to amuſe the enemy and 
keep them in awe, and thereby to prevent his drawing troops from any poſt, to 
reinforce that which you have an intention to attack, even after you have put it 
in execution. To effect this, the grand diviſions, which are to deceive the enemy 
by their appearance only, are to draw up four deep, and to march in a line, the reſt 
of your manceuvre, and your preparations for a real aſſault, are to be conducted 
in the rear of them; which is what I call making the attack. This part of the 
military art depends upon the imagination. A General, in this ſituation, may 
have recourſe to all ſorts of ſtratagems, becauſe the certainty of his not being 
attacked in it, leaves him at full liberty to make what experiments he pleaſes : 
Every valley, hollow-way, hedge, and a thouſand other things may be con- 
verted to ſome advantage, and rendered inſtrumental to his ſucceſs. 


In charging by diviſions, you need be under no apprehenſion of confuſion 5 


every diviſion, for the honor of its own Officer, being commanded by them, 
will be glad of an opportunity to riſk their lives, for the ſake of ſignalizing 
themſelves, and their own particular diviſion. 


In approaching the intrenchments, you muſt advance light troops, to draw 
away the enemy's fire, taking care to ſupport them with others. After the 
firing 1s begun, the diviſions are to march up, and.charge ; if the firſt are re- 

_ pulſed, they muſt be ſucceeded by others before they have had time to fly, till 
at length, by force and numbers, ſeaſonably ſupplied, you have overcome 
all obſtacles. . Your diviſions that are drawn up four deep, are likewiſe to ar- 
rive at the ſame time, provided you have forced the intrenchments in ſeveral 
Places at once; after which the enemys' battalions, perceiving your lines ad- 
22 vancing 
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abandon their poſts. You have then nothing to do, but to take poſſeſſion of 
the parapet, and, after that, to form your troops in proper order; during 

- which time the enemy, inſtead of making any further oppoſition, will be re- 
treating from you, becauſe he imagines he has done all that he could. 


A GENERAL muſt ever remember to make falſe attacks, with a ſmall body of 
men, in order to favour the true ones ; and theſe attacks muſt be made at the 
ſame time; and in the night, the enemy not ſeeing your diſpoſitions, will not 
know where the ſtorm will fall, and conſequently muſt keep every place 
guarded. For the above purpoſe, carry ſtore of faſcines and hurdles with you; 
let your cavalry, as well as the infantry, be well loaded with them, in order to 
fill up all advanced or other foſſes; and direct your men, as ſoon as they have 


entered the lines, to open the barriers, and level the line for the cavalry 
to enter. | 


let faſcines be cut, and other glaring preparations made ; and whilſt the enemy 


is intent on the defence of that part, you march in the night, and ſlip into 
their line where they leaſt ſuſpected you *. 


+ WHEN any part of the firſt line is broke, the neareſt regiment of the ſe- 
cond ſhould inſtantly march up, repulſe the enemy, and make good the line ; 
and give time to the broken regiments or ſquadrons to form in their room. 
But it too often happens, for want of courage or preſence of mind, that the 
fitſt overſet of a part of the front line ſtrikes a terror in the ſecond, who inſtead 
of ſuſtaining gallantly, look on all as loſt, and fly before they have ſtruck a 
ftroke ; when, if they would but conſider, that if the attacks, however briſk 
and ſuccefsful on the front line, were well ſupported and repulſed by troops of 
the ſecond, it is odds but the enemy, ſeeing your bravery and reſiſtance, and 


This was practiſed, with ſucceſs, by the Duke of Marlborough, to the great ſavings of the lines of 
when he paſſed the Geet, and the lines at Heliſbem, and after that at Arlicux, 5 an 


+ This was gallantly done by Medav! againſt the Landgrave of Heſe, as Peuquiere ſays, at the battle of 
Eaſtiglione, in 1706, 


their 


vancing upon them, and finding themſelves expoſed in front and rear, will 


Sex to reſolve to attack the intrenchment in that part you leaſt deſign; 
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their firſt fire and ſpirit ſpent, will give way, get a panic, and leave the victory 
to you, as they did at Ramillies. 


Bur there is another method of attacking retrenchments altogether different 
from this, and to the full as good; provided you are perfectly well acquainted 
with the ground, and that it is ſuch as will admit of being put in practice. 
When there is any hollow-way or bottom near the retrenchment, capable of 
holding troops under cover, you are to convey, without the enemys' know- 
ledge, and during your march, a proper number into it; after which, you muſt 
advance in ſeveral columns with large intervals between them, to attack a 
part of the retrenchment at ſome diſtance from it; for theſe will attract all 
his attention, and tempt him to draw away his troops from other poſts, 
in order to ſtrengthen his diſpoſition againſt the columns in this. As 
ſoon therefore as they begin the attack, all his forces will unite to oppoſe them; 
upon which your troops, that have been concealed, are ſuddenly to fally out, 
and to aſſault the abandoned part of the retrenchment : Thoſe who are engaged 
againſt the columns, upon ſeeing this, will be thrown into a conſternation, 
becauſe they are totally unprepared for any ſuch event ; and, under the pre- 
tence of haſtening to the defence of that part of the retrenchment, which 1s. 
thus unexpectedly attacked, will inſtantly deſert the other, and fly. 


Ix the attack of retrenchments, I muſt beg leave to add my poor opinion, 
viz. if retrenchments have no cannon, I moſt certainly would attack in ſeveral 
columns with rapidity ; if cannon, in line of battle, 


Tux defence of retrenchments is attended with a great many difficulties, 
becauſe it is a manceuvre that intimidates the troops: And although I have 
given my opinion in regard to what may be uſeful upon the ſubject, and have 
recommended ſuch meaſures as appears the moſt promiſing of ſucceſs; yet I 
am far from being an advocate for theſe works, and am rather diſpoſed to exert 
my influence towards having them totally laid aſide. My favourite defences 
are redoubts, the ſuperior advantage of which, I thall endeavour to demonſtrate 
in the following chapter. 


of 


— — 
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Of RE DO, and their EXCELLENCE in ORDERS of BATTLE, 


O juſtify by facts that high opinion which I entertain of redouts, is a 
taſk remaining now to be performed. 


Tux arms of Charles XII. King of Sweden, were always victorious before 
the battle of Pultowy : The ſuperiority they obtained over thoſe of the Muſco- 
vites, is almoſt incredible: It was no unuſual thing for 10 or 12,000 Stweeds to 
force retrenchments defended by 50, 60, or even 80,000 Miſcovites, and to 


cut them to pieces; they never inquired after their numbers, but only after 
the place where they might be found. 


The Czar Peter, who was the greateſt man of his age, bore the bad ſucceſs 
of that war with a patience equal to the dignity of his genius, and ſtill per- 
ſiſted in fighting, on account of exerciſing his troops, and innuring them to 
hardſhips. In the courſe of his adverſities, the King of Sweden laid ſiege to Pul- 
zowr ; upon which the Czar called a council of war, where it was for a long 
time debated, and various opinions were given, concerning the ſtep moſt pro- 


per to be taken in this exigency. Some were for ſurrounding the King of 


Sweden with the Muſcovites army, and for throwing up a large retrenchment 
in order to oblige him to ſurrender. Others were for burning all the coun- 
try within 100 leagues in circumference, to reduce him by famine ; which 
opinion was far from being the worſt, and was alſo moſt conformable to that 
of the Czar : Others, however, objected to it, by obſerving, that it could ne- 
ver be too late to have recourſe to ſuch an expedient, but that they ought firſt 
to hazard a battle, becauſe the town and its garriſon were in danger of being 
carried by the invincible obſtinacy of the King of Sweden, where he would 
find a large magazine, and a ſufficient ſupply of every thing to enable him to 
paſs the deſert with which they propoſed to ſurround him. 'This being at 


length the determined opinion. of the council, the Czar thus addrefied him- 
ſelf to them. 5 
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SINCE we have come to a reſolution to fight the King of Sweden, nothing remains 
but to agree about the method, and to make choice of that which promiſes the moſt ſuc- 
ceſs. The Swedes are well exerciſed, well diſciplined, adroit under arms, and impe- 
tuous in their charge: Our troops are not inferior to them in point of reſolution, but they 
certainly are in many other reſpects; it therefore becomes neceſſary to fall upon ſome. 


ſcheme that may render this ſuperiority of theirs uſeleſs to them: They have frequently- 
forced our retrenchments ; and have always defeated us in the open field by dint of art, 


and by the facility with which they form their maneuvres. In order then to. counterba- 

tance theſe advantages in the enemy, I propoſe to draw near to him ; to throw up ſeve- 
ral redouts in the front of our infantry, with deep ditches before them; to fraiſe and 
palliſade them, and to defend them with infantry ; and after having erected theſe works, 
which will not require above a few hours labour, to wait for the enemy with tha reſt of 
aur army behind them: He muſt infallibly be broken in attacking them, muſt loſe great 
numbers, and will both be weakened, and in great diſorder, when he attempts to paſs 

the redouts to charge us; for it is not to be doubted, but that he will raiſe the fiege 10 
engage us, as ſoon as he percerves that wwe are within his reach. We muſt therefore 
march in ſuch manner as to arrive before him, towards the cloſe of the day, that he may 


be thereby induced to defer his attack till the day following, and take the advantage F 
Zhe night to erect theſe redouts. 


Tuvs ſpoke the ſovereign of the Ruſſians, and all the council approved of 


the diſpoſition, orders were given for the march, for tools, faſcines, chevaux 


die frize, &c. and towards the evening of the 8th of July 1709, the Czar ar- 


rived in the preſence of the King of Sweden. 


Tis Prince, although he was wounded at that time, nevertheleſs informed 
his general Officers, that he intended to attack the Muſcovite army the day fol- 
lowing ; and accordingly, having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, and drawn. 
up his troops, he marched a. little before day - break. 


The Czar had thrown- up. ſeven ſtrong redouts in his front, with two bat-- 


talions poſted in every. one; behind which was all his infantry, . having its 


flanks covered by his cavalry: In this diſpoſition, therefore, it was imprac- 
ticable to attack the Miſcovite infantry, without having firſt carried the re- 
Aants. becauſe they could neither be ayoided, nor was it poſſible, at the ſame 


time, 
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time, to paſs between any two of them, without being deſtroyed by their fire. 
The King of Seden and his Generals remained totally ignorant of this diſpo- 
ſition, till the moment in which they ſaw it: But the machine, as it were, 
having been once put into motion, it was now impoſſible to ſtop it. The 
1 Swediſh cavalry preſently routed that of the Muſcovites, and even purſued them 
L too far; but their infantry was ſtopped by the redoubts, which made an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, Every military man knows the difficulty that uſually at- 
tends the taking of a good redoubt ; that it requires a diſpoſition on purpoſe ; 
that a great many battalions muſt be employed, in order to be able to attack 
it in ſeveral places at once; and that, after all, their ſucceſs is extremely un- 
certain. Nevertheleſs, the Swedes carried three of theſe, although it was with 
diftipulty ; but they were repulſed at the others with great ſlaughter : All 
their infantry was broken and diſordered, while that of the Miſcovites, being 
drawn up in order at the diſtance of 200 paces, beheld the ſcene with great 
tranquility, The King and the Swedy/b Generals ſaw the danger in which 
they were involved, but the inaQtivity of the Muſcouites' infantry, gave them 
ſome hopes of being able to make their retreat: It was abſolutely impoſſible for 
them to do it with any regularity, for they were totally in confuſion ;. how« 
ever, as it was the only remaining ſtep which they had to take, after having 
withdrawn their troops from the three redoubts they had carried, and from the 
attack of the others, they proceeded to put it in execution. In the mean time, 
the Czar called together his general Officers, and aſked their advice concerning 
what was to be done at this conjuncture: Upon which Monſieur Alert, one of 
the youngeſt amongſt them, without even allowing time to any of the others 
to declare their ſentiments, thus addreſſed himſelf to his Sovereign: If your 
Majeſty does not attack the Swedes this inſtant, they will be gone, and you will loſe the 
opportunity. — This being acceded to, the line advanced in good order through the 
intervals between the redoubts, leaving them guarded to favour their retreat in 
' caſe of an accident. The Swedes had but juſt halted, to form their broken 
army, and to reſtore it to ſome order, when they ſaw the Muſcovites at their 
heels. Nevertheleſs, confuſed as they were, they made an effort to return the 
charge; but order, which is the ſoul of battle, being totally wanting, they 
were diſperſed without oppoſition. The Mruſcourtes, not having been accuſ- 


tomed 
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romed to conquer, were afraid to purſue them; fo the Swedes retreated with- 
out moleſtation to the Boriſthenes, where they were afterwards taken priſoners. 


From hence it appears, how practicable it is, by fkilful difpofitions, to ren- 
der fortune favourable. If the Muſcovites, who were at this time undiſciplined, 
and diſpirited likewiſe by an uninterrupted ſeries of misfortunes, owing the 
victory to their redouts, what ſucceſs may not be expected from them, un- 
der the defence and direction of a nation experienced in war, and whoſe pro- 
perty it is to attack? If you act upon the defenſive with them, you have, 
notwithſtanding, as much advantage to the full as your enemy, by charging 
him by brigades, advanced in proportion as the redouts are attacked. Vou 
can, moreover, renew the charge as often as yeu pleaſe, and always with 
freſh troops; which are waiting for your orders with impatience, and will 
make 1t with vigour, becauſe they are expoſed to public view, as well as ſup- 
ported; but above all, becauſe they know their retreat is ſecure. It-is in- 
credible, with what a panic armies are fometimes ſeized ; ſo far from being 
ſubje& to which, you render yourſelf, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
maſter of the favourable minute that is capable of deciding the event of battles ; 
I mean that in which the enemy is in diſorder. What an advantage therefore 
muſt it be, to be prepared for ſuch an incident, with a certainty of its coming 
to paſs? The Myſcovites neglected to reap the benefit of all thoſe opportunities 
which the excellence of their diſpoſition afforded them; for they calmly ſuf- 
fered three of their redouts to be taken before their face, without attempting 
to ſuccour them; a circumſtance that muſt have diſcouraged thoſe who de- 
fended them, have intimidated the reſt of the troops, and have augmented the 
audacity of their enemy. One may therefore venture to ſay, that it was the 
diſpoſition alone which conquered the Swedes, in this action, without the Muf- 
covite troops having contributed to the victory. 


Tusk redouts are alſo the more advantageous, in that they require but 
little time for their conſtruction, and are moreover uſeful on numberleſs occa- 
ſions; a ſingle one is ſufficient to ſtop a whole army in a cloſe or confined ſitua- 
tion; to prevent your being harraſſed or inſulted, on ſome critical march; to 
cover one of your wings; »to divide a piece of ground; or to occupy a larger 
quantity than the number of your troops will otherwiſe permit, Cc. 
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* 


A CALCULATION of the time, and the number of men required for the cons - 
ſtruction of a redout. 


THe excavation of the ditch, being 144 toiſes, will require, including the 


Trimmers * 


— — n 288 men a 
To get faſcines — — — 500 
To get Pickets — — — 300 
To get Palliſades — — 400 
a Total 1488; 


Fourteen hundred and eighty-eight, will therefore be able to draw up a redout: 
in the ſpace of five hours. | 


Of the GRAND-MANOEUFRE.. 


AM perſuaded, that unleſs troops. are properly ſupported in an actions 
they muſt. be defeated; and that the principles which M. de Moniecuculli 
has laid down in his memoirs, are founded upon certainties. . He ſays, that in- 
fantry and .cavalry ſhould be always reciprocally ſuſtained by each other; ne- 
vertheleſs, we, in direct oppoſition to his meaſures, poſt all our cavalry upon 


the wings, and our infantry in the center, each to be. ſuſtained by itſelf only ;. 


which diſpoſition, as the interval between our lines is uſually five or fix hun, 
dred paces, is in itfelf ſufficient to intimidate the troops; becauſe, it is natural 
for every man, who ſees danger before him, and no relief behind, to be diſ- 


couraged; and. this. is the reaſon why even the ſecond. line. has ſometimes - 
given ground, while the. firſt was engaging; which is what many others, 


In the conſtruction of the fort, in another work, the. Marſhal allows two diggers to one trimmer; and | 


according to his on calculation, the 288 men here mentioned, will be neceſſary only to dig the ditch or 
nis redout within the time limitted. This muſt therefore be a miſtake, and there W SUL ee hd 


By more, 144 adding for trimming, which makes the whole number amount to 163 3, inſtead of 1488. 
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-probably, as well as myſelf, have ſeen happen more than once ; and although 


it ſeems hitherto to have eſcaped the reflection of any, it cannot, as I have 
already obſerved, be imputed to any other cauſe than the frailty of the hu- 


man heart. The following is a tranſcript of what the abovementioned illuſ- 


trious author ſays _ __ ſubject. 


IN the armies of the e every regiment of foot had a certain propor- 


tion of horſe and artillery; the horſe were divided into two ſorts, under the 
appellation of heavy armed and light armed; the former of which wore 
breaſt- plates: Why, therefore, would they incorporate theſe diſtinct bodies 


together, unleſs it was on account of the abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a connee- 


tion, and the mutual ſervice they would be capable of rendering each other 


by acting in concert? According to the modern practice, where all the in- 
fantry is poſted in the center, and the cavalry upon the flanks, at the extent 


of ſeveral thouſand paces, how is it poſſible they can ſupport each other ? If 
the cavalry are defeated, it is evident that the infantry, becoming abandoned, 


and their flanks expoſed, muſt unavoidably ſhare the ſame fate, from the ene- 


mys' cannon at leaſt, if not by other means, which happened to the Swedes, 
in the year 1614. When their cavalry had been driveit off the field of bat- 
tle, they perceived the error of their diſpoſition, and, in order to remedy it. 
poſted ſome ſub-diviſions between the ſquadrons ; but all efforts were 
then ineffectual, for the ſquadrons were totally difordered-; and the ſub- di- 


viſions, not having any body of troops at hand to retire to, nor pikemen to 


cover them, were put to the ſword; for how could they Poſſibly retreat to 


air infantry, which was at ſo great a diſtance. 


Ir is for theſe * 1 would poſt ſmall bodies of 8 at the diſtance 


of thirty paces, in the rear of my infantry; and battalions of pikemen, 


formed in the ſquare, in the interval between my two wings of cavalry; in 
the rear; of which, likewiſe, it will be able to rally, if broken or repulſed “*. 


* Perhaps it'may be objected, that this cavalry, if repulſed by the enemy, will fall into diſorder upon 
the ſquare battalions ; but it ſhould be obſerved, that the Marſhal furniſhes them with pikes, on purpoſe to 
render them capable of oppoſing the ſhock of cavalry; beſides, the intervals between them are ſo large, that 
however precipitate the horſe might be an their retreat, it is improbable eds would fall upon them; hg 


for a farther 1 they might * oovered with cheveaus-deofſes | 


» + 
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| | My ſecond line of eue will never fly, ſo long as they ſee the ſquare bat - 
talions in their front, and their countenance will alſo animate the firſt. The 
| battalions will maintain their ground, from the perſuaſion of being ſoon ſur- 
rounded by the cavalry, who, under the cover of their fire, and a vigorous re- 
1 fiſtance, will preſently form again, and renew the charge with freſh courage, 
| | in order to. retrieve their honour, and wipe out the. diſgrace of their late diſ- 


comfiture : The battalions will moreover ſerve to cover the flanks of the in- 

fantry. . Some, very improperly, poſt ſmall bodies of infantry between the 
1 intervals in their line of cavalry : The weakneſs of this diſpoſition is alone 
| ſufficient to intimidate them; for the foot ſee that if the cavalry are defeated, 
it they muſt inevitably be cut to pieces; and if the cavalry, who have alſo a 
[ | dependance upon them, make but a briſk movement, they leave them behind; 
| ſo that, perceiving they have loſt their aſſiſtance, they ſoon fall into con- 
fuſion, and, being put to flight, leave the flanks of your army open to the 
enemy. 


i  Ornxxs again, poſt ſquadrons of cavalry amongſt their infant, which is 
„ | equally abſurd ; for the deſtruction of horſes from the enemys' fire occaſions - 
1 diſorder, and if the cavalry give way, the infantry will. preſently 90 — 
[|| the ſame... 


1 Bur I would aſk, in what manner {ſquadrons in this diſpoſition are to act? 
[|| Are they to ſtand faſt, ſword in hand, and wait the attack of the enemys' * 
infantry, firing and advancing upon them with fixed bayonets; or muſt they 
make the charge themſelves ?.- If they do the laſt, and are repulſed, which 
will moſt probably be the caſe, they muſt break their own infantry in their 
retreat, becauſe it will be difficult for them to find their former poſts again; 
and the intervals allowed them being ſmall, will certainly have been filled up; 
for the battalions are ſubject to ſuch great inconveniencies, from their preſent 
method of forming, that the diſorder of a few files, whether occaſioned by 
their own” movement, the. doubling of the ranks, or the enemys' cannon, is. 
ſufficient to throw the whole into irretrievable confuſion. It is far other- 
wiſe with my centries ; they follow each their reſpective ſtandard, and keep 
in a body together: All diforders among them are eaſily remedied, and if not, 
fo Jong as they are guided by their ſtandards, which are to range in a line 


with 
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with that of the legion, no fatal conſequence can enſue, becauſe the 
Officers will be able to keep the ranks ſtraight, which it is impoſſible for 


them to do in the battalions; and this being alſo one great defect in 


M. de Folard's column, I ſhall take the preſent opportunity to give my 
ſentiments of it. 


NoTw1THsTANDING the very great regard I have for the Chevalier Folard, 
and the high eſteem I entertain for his ingenious writing, yet I cannot agree 


with him in opinion concerning the column: It is ſtriking, indeed, and for- 
midable in appearance; and the idea of it, which firſt preſented itſelf to my 
imagination, ſeduced, for a while, my judgment, till, by trying it in exe- 
cution, I became convinced of my error. 


The following analyſis, or calculation, will be neceflary to diſcover 


the defect of it; and to this I will beg leave to note ſome farther re- 
marks made by an author of great merit“. 


N FT. Ec 


| | 

* Ever fince the Chevalier Folard has made the diſcovery of, or has added the column of tace | 
tics, it has been a conſtant bone of contention te ſome of our beſt military authors, who were 
immediately divided in their opinions upon the matter; ſome defended, others cenfured it ; but 
both parties were wrong in their manner of proceeding. The latter dwelt too much on defects, 
from which no order or arrangement can be totally exempt; the former, by uſeleſs arguments 
in its defence, laid it more open to the attacks of criticiſm: By this means the column was 
concealed in a ſort of chaos, through which its form could ſcarce be diſcerned, and ſtill leſs its 


properties. Thus, by adhering too cloſely to trifles, uſeful ſyſtems are deſcried, and a good cauſe is 
ofren loſt by, wrong proceedings. 


Without following either party in this matter of nice diſcernment, let us lay afide all prejudice, examine 
well the different methods of forming the column, confider it when formed, purſue it through all its 
revolutions, ſhew its defects without endeavouring to palliate them, and explain, without exaggerating 
its forms and advantages; in a word, analyſe it ſo as to reject it without heſitation, if it proves abſolutely 
erroneous, or labour to carry it to perfection, if it appears reaſonable and uſeful. 


Ix 
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| In action, every man is to be allowed one foot and a half dif- 
tance, and the flanks of the column are to face outwards ; which 
flanks, in whatſoever order they are formed, muſt be always compoſed of at 
leaſt forty files in depth, upon twenty-four ranks in breadth ; and thus, when 
faced, it conſequently takes up ſixty feet for its flank front : In marching, it 
requires one hundred and twenty, which is double its former diſtance ; be 
cauſe a man will not be able to move, without kicking his leader, if confined 
within the ſpace of eighteen inches: But to march with celerity, he muſt be- 
allowed three feet; ſo that when the front of the column marches firſt 
off its ground, the rear will be obliged to wait *till it has gained fixty 
paces; and likewiſe to march the ſame diſtance, after the front has 
halted ; as it muſt make intervals in the flanks, which will expoſe them 
to great danger. 


Turs defect will naturally be increaſed, in proportion to the number 
of files which are added; ſo that a column, conſiſting of two hun- 
dred and forty, will occupy in its ſtanding order, three hundred 
and ſixty feet in length, and of courſe, ſeven hundred and twenty, 
marching. 


AFTER having pierced the enemy, its flanks are to face to the 
right and left outwards, in order to charge their broken ranks : But 
as it takes up double its proper allowance of ground, its files will re- 
main open, and large intervals be left, eſpecially if the charge is to be 
made with ſpeed and rene which ought to be the property of the 
column. | BN 


. 4 15 
4 . 


Tn Chevalier is very much deceived, in imagining it to be a body capable 
of moving with eaſe ; inſomuch, that I do not know any one fo unweildy, 
particularly when ĩt is formed in the manner juſt above deſcribed, If it hap- 

Pens 
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pens that the files are once diſordered, either by marching, the unevenneſs of 
the ground, or the enemys' cannon, which laſt muſt make dreadful havock 
amongſt them, it will be impoſſible to reſtore them to good order again: Thus 
it. becomes a huge, inactive maſs, diveſted of all manner of regularity, and 
totally involved in confuſion, I do not think, notwithſtanding what the Che- 
valier ſays, that the weight of it can be of any great conſequence ; for the 
men do not puſh one another forwards in the manner which he deſcribes, 


neither is it poſſible they ſhould, while they take up three paces diſtance, | 
which they are obliged to do in marching. 


In retreating, - it has the advantage of battalions formed in the ſquare : - 
Not that it is capable of marching with more celerity, but becauſe every part 
moves together: And although it be even pierced by the enemys' cavalry in 
purſuit, yet the injury it will thereby. ſuſtain, is inconſiderable ; for they 


muſt be _ to a fire, behind, and the interval they make, will preſently 
be cloſed up. 


Two battalions, formed back to back, will anfwer the ſame purpoſe, march- - 
ing by files, and facing to the right and left outwards, when neceflary. This 
method of retreating muſt be performed. very ſlowly ; for otherwiſe.the rear 
will ſoon be ſeparated from the main. body, by reaſon of that diſtance of three 
feet, which every man will take up jn-marching. . But to believe that the ca- - 
lumn is an active and light body, is an error, of which I am thoroughly con- 
vinced : Inſomuch, that I am even induced to think it a dangerous diſpoſition, when 
. compoſed of but twenty-four by ſixteen, on account of the difficulty of form- 
ing it again, when once broken or diſordered. Properly, it ſhould never con- 
fiſt in breadth, of more than two battalions, formed each four deep; which 
does not at all confound their natural order. 


WrarT I have been ſaying concerning the room which every man muſt © 
neceſſarily take up, ſhews the danger of marching by files. If. you do it in 
the preſence of an enemy, in order to fill up any interval, you muſt inevita- - 
bly be undone : For. your battalion will .then occupy. double the former quan- - 


| ty 11 ground, and you will alſo require double the proper time to form it 


again: 33 
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again: As, for inſtance, ſuppoſitig your battalion to conſiſt of {ix hundred 
men with files cloſed, it will cover two hundred and twenty-five feet, if it is 
to gain ground to the right, the right-hand men will have marched that diſ- 


| tance before the left-hand man has moved: And after the former has halted, 


the latter will have the ſame number of feet to march before the battalion 


can be in its proper order, to face to the front again, which together takes up 
as much time as would be neceflary to march the diſtince of four hundred 
and fifty feet, or one hundred and eighty paces. If then the enemy is a hun- 
. dred paces off, and ſeizes this opportunity to charge you, he will have the ad- 


vantage of as much time, before you can be formed, as 1s required to march 


eighty paces. . The danger of this movement naturally increaſes, in propor- 


tion as you augment the number of troops that are to make it: For if you 
have four battahons, and the enemy 1s at the diſtance of eight hundred paces, 


you are expoſed to as great diſadvantage. In this I proceed upon geometrical 


principles, to which it is neceſſary to have recourſe on many occaſions 


in war. 


Tux tact, or cadence, is the only effectual remedy for thoſe defects, on 
which the event of all engagements totally depends. It is what T ſhall 
ſpeak upon hereafter; and, at the ſame time, to expoſe the ignorance of 
our modern diſciplinarians; who, notwithſtanding they concur with me in 
regard to the reality of theſe. errors, remain yet unacquainted with any other 


method of avoiding them in practice, than by marching flow. 


Wx cannot even bring a ſingle battalion drawn up but four deep to the 


charge, without being ſubje& to the greateſt inconvenience : Unleſs we 


march at a ſnail's pace, our ranks and files when they approach the enemy 


are open. This monſtrous defect in our diſcipline, is what gave riſe to the 


preſent method of firing; for to charge otherwiſe, it is neceſſary to move 
briſkly, and together, which cannot be done, allowing only one foot and a 
half to a man, without the tactic. | 


Tr is alſo impoſſible, that the Romans and Macedonians, as their manner of 


forming was in cloſe and deep order, could engage without it. It is a term 


which 
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which is very familiarly uſed, but has hitherto, methinks, been totally miſap- 


plied or miſtaken, 


I aave frequently been ſurpriſed, that the column is not made uſe of againſt 
the enemy on the march : For it is certain, that a large army always takes up 
then three or- four times more ground than 1s neceflary to form it. If there- 
fore, you get intelligence of the enemys' rout, and the hour at which he is to 
begin his march, although he is at the diſtance of fix leagues from you, you 
would have very ſufficient time to intercept him : For his front equally arrives 
in the new camp before his rear has quitted the old. It is impoſſible to form 
troops that take up ſo much more than their proper quantity of ground, 
without making large intervals, and a dreadful confuſion. Notwithſtanding 
which, I have very often ſeen the enemy ſuffer it to be done without mo- 
leſtation ; when one would have imagined, that nothing leſs than faſcination 


could have prevented his taking the advantage of an opportunity ſo favourable 
to him. 


Tux preſent ſubje& might furniſh a very uſeful chapter: For how many 
different countries will occaſion ſuch ſtraggling marches? And in how many 
places may one make an attack without riſking any thing? How frequently 
does it happen to an army to be divided on its march by bad roads, rivers, 
difficult paſſes, &c.? And how many ſituations will enable you to ſurpriſe 
ſome part of it? How often do opportunities preſent themſelves, of ſepa : 
rating it, ſo as to be able, although inferior, to attack one part with advan- 
tage, and at the ſame time, by the proper diſpoſition of a ſmall number of 
troops only, prevent its being relieved by the other? But all theſe circum- 
ſtances being as various as undetermined, as the fituations which produce them, 
nothing more is required than to keep good intelligence, to acquire a know- 
ledge of the country, and to aſſume the courage to execute: For as theſe at- 
fairs are never deciſive on your fide, and may be ſo in that of the enemy, 
the n{k you run is inconſiderable, when compared with the advantages you 
may gain. The manner of attack is with the heads of your columns, which 
are to charge as faſt as they arrive, and to be ſuſtained by the others which 
follow; { that your diſpoſition is made in a manner ſpontaneouſly, and 
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you attack an enemy, without either order or ſupport, and totally unprepared- 
to make any defence. 


the column, I therefore ſball conclude that ſubjeft, upon the following Juſt re- 
marks, wrote by that excellent Officer, Loxd ViscounT 'TowNSEND.. 


Of the COLUMN of ATTACK, „ PLESION- 


HIS column is formed upon the principle of that of Folard; or rather 
of the Nouveau Projet du Tattique, who calls it by the name of Pleſion: 
Though it has not quite the proper depth ; the ſtrength and diſpoſition of our 
battalions not permitting it. The French form the column of attack with two 
battalions ; and if the two battalions of the militia of our country were to unite, 
we ſhould then be able to form a compleat column, or Plefion, having its due 
proportions and ſtrength. 


WE muſt obſerve here, that the true ſtrength of the column, does not at 
ll conſiſt in its fire, (which can be no more than the common ſtreet- firing) 
but in the violence and impetuoſity of its charge; which it is always to make 
with fixed bayonets, and with the greateſt celerity imaginable. We cannot 


poſſibly here enter into a diſquiſition, of all that has been ſaid for and againſt | 


this method of attack ; it would be much too long for this place, and not very 
intelligible to ſuch of our readers, as are not already converſant in military af- 
fairs. We ſhall only obſerve, that it ſeems to have been the favourite ſyſtem 
of two no leſs Generals than Epaminondas, and Guſtavus Adolphus ; and has been 


generally attended with victory, thoſe few times that we certainly know of 


It's 


Much having been ſaid for and againſt the advantages and diſadvantages of” 
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its having been practiſed *: That it ſeems intirely adapted to the courage, vi- 
gour, activity, and bodily ſtrength of the Eng/;/h common people; and parti- 
cularly calculated for an Eng//þ militia; as its motions and manœuvres are ex- 
tremely ſimple and eaſy ; not demanding near that exactneſs, and preciſion of 
diſcipline, which 1s requiſite in all parts of firings ; and its ſucceſs chiefly de- 
pends upon the courage and reſolution of the men ; and the yalour and intrepi- 


dity of the Officers in leading them on, 


* There is noone term in military language, that has been uſed in more vague and different ſenſes than 
the word column, and made to ſignify a greater variety of things. Folard's column, has often been criticiſed, 
condemned, and treated with great contempt, in our hearing; by thoſe who had no kind of idea, either of the 
nature of it, the manner in which it was formed, or the uſe to which it was to be put; and even ſome authors 
that have wrote about military affairs, have ſhewn themſelves no better acquainted with it. Voltaire in his 
romantic account of the battle of Fontenoy, talks of the formidable colonne, that the Engliſh troops formed 
there; whereas, in fact, it was no original diſpoſition ; but produced by neceſſity, from the ground in the 
front growing narrow, and obliging the battalions to double behind one another! and had no kind of reſem- 
blance to the column of Folard, nor the pleſion. The author of the Projet de Tactigue, ſays with great juſ- 
tice and ſmartneſs, Oz dit qua Fontenoi Pordre de Pinfanterie Angloiſe ſut un cet du hazard; un effet pliitat 


%, du feu des redoutes & du village, & du peu detendue de terrain: au rote, ce n' pas Ia faute de Guſtave ni de 


« Folard, fon a apelle ce cabos une colonne,” —*<< It is ſaid, that at Fontenoy the order of the Engliſh in fan- 
4 try was the effect of chance; it was rather the effect of the fire of the redouts, and the village, and of 
the narrowneſs of the ground: However, it is neither the fault of Guſfavus nor of Folard, if people have 
44 called that maſs of confuſion a column.“ 


Somewhat of this nature where the columns in which the French attacked Laufeld, i. e. battalions drawn 
up in ſeveral lines behind one another, but not cloſed up to make a ſolid body. For the faults of this kind of 
diſpoſition, vide, Prejet de Tactigue, page 217. For this reaſon, when one meets with the word column in an 
author, or hears it uſed in converſation, it is very neceſſary to be explicit, and aſcertain, preciſely, what is 


-meant by it, | 


And we muſt likewiſe add, ( for the ſake of ſuch of our readers, as being a little verſed in military affairs, 
are inclinable to look farther into this ſubje&t) ; that the battle of Culloden againſt the Highland rebels, in 


. 1746, in which they came down in a column, ſword in hand, to attack the King's troops, furniſhes a very 


ſtrong argument in favour of the column; though we have heard it cited with equal confidence againſt it; 
for if a mob of Highlanders, (and thoſe not well ſupported by the reſt), could put in diſorder, and break 
through, two of the braveſt and beſt regiments of the whole army, (who likewiſe behaved remarkably well) 
notwithſtanding the great inferiority of the broad ſword to the firelock and bayonet ; added to their almoſt 
total want of diſcipline: What could it be owing to, but to the irreſiſtable ſtrength of their diſpoſition, and 
the order they were formedin ; and we cannot but think, that every well-wiſher to our happy conſtitution 
has great reaſon to bleſs God, that the Highlanders had not time to acquire diſcipline ; nor the ſkill to add 


| *to their column, what, in the opinion of its greateſt advocates, are abſolutely eſſential to it; that is to ſay, 


arms of length, ſuch as the bayonet, pike, partiſan, or eſpontoon, 


fs | p Vr 
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PASSING f RIVERS. 


HE paſſages of rivers. are very dangerous, without great prudence 
and precaution. 


FoRCE is entirely uſeleſs. when the enemy is on the oppoſite bank of the 
river, which you intend to paſs ; you muſt therefore have recourſe to ſtratagem.. 
You need but imitate Cz/ar's paſſing the Rhine, Prince Charles's paſſage of the 
ſame river, or Prince Eugene's paſſage over the Po. if large rivers be the object. 


Tusk Generals detached part of their army to deceive the enemy, and. 
conceal the place where they really intended to paſs. They made preparations. 
for conſtructing bridges in places where they had no deſign to paſs, whilſt their 
army ſtole a march, during the night, to ſome diſtant part which was not de- 
fended by the enemy. | | | 


Ir is common to make choice, for this purpoſe, of ſome part of the river 
where there are ſmall iſlands, as they greatly contribute to the facility of the 
operation: It is likewiſe adviſeable to pitch upon a ſpot where you have a 
wood on the oppoſite bank, as that will hinder the enemy from attacking you 
immediately upon your landing. 


THESE attempts require infinite precaution. You mult take particular care 
that your boats, pontoons, &c. are conveyed to the place of rendezvous pre- 
ciſely at the hour appointed; and that each perſon employed be properly in- 
| ſtructed, to avoid the confuſion which generally attends nocturnal expeditions. 
All things being properly diſpoſed, the troops are ordered to paſs, and eſtabliſh 


themſelves on the other ſide. 


N. B. Fifty thouſand men may paſs a ſmall river or bridge, admitting ten 
men in front, the ranks at only three feet aſunder, and marching the common 
pace per ſecond, it will take up one hour and forty minutes to perform it in. 


IN 
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In every attempt of this ſort, it is neceſſary that both extremities of your 
bridge ſhould be covered by an intrenchment properly lined with troops. 
The iſlands muſt likewiſe be fortified, in order to defend your bridge from 
any attempt of the enemy. And laſtly, never poſt your troops in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, as will permit the enemy to act on your flank. | 


IF the river is not broad, you will chooſe a place, if poſſible, where it makes an 
elbow, and where the bank riſes ſo as to command the oppoſite fide. You plant 
as many cannon as the ground will permit. On the other hand, if we have nei- 
ther cannon, boats, or pontoons, what then 1s to be done? Having firſt 
ſounded the ford, two lines of cavalry, mounted, are ranged at a convenient 
diſtance, quite acroſs the river, that the infantry, &c. may paſs between them. 
'The line above the ford breaks the violence of the ſtream, and the line below 
recovers and tranſports the men carried away by the current. When the river 
1s too deep to be forded by either cavalry or infantry, the water is drawn off, 
if it runs in a plain, by cutting a great many trenches ; but this requires ſome 
time. Again, I ſhall ſuppoſe a large detachment is ordered to paſs a river of 
near four feet deep, and that they have no convenience for paſſing ; that the 
ſtream runs very ſtrong and rapid, ſo as to indanger their lives; in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation ; the whole ſhould link 1 and move through the water, ſtepping 
as regular together as they poſſibly can. 


In what MANNER PRE VE NT PASSING of RIVERS. 


OTHING is more difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, than to prevent 
the enemy from paſſing a river; eſpecially if the front of attack be too 


extenſive. It 1s indeed ſo extremely difficult, that if the part to be defended 
ſhould extend above 15 or 16 miles, I would not attempt it, unleſs I had 


ſeveral redouts already thrown up on the banks of the rivers ; 3 moreover, there 
naſe be no part of it fordable. 


Bur 
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Bor ſuppoſe things to be thus circumſtanced, it will nevertheleſs require 


time to make the neceflary preparations, which are to be effected in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


FirsT, you will cauſe all the veſſels which are to be found upon the river, 


to be collected and brought to the redouts, to prevent them from being of any 
uſe to the enemy. 


You will reconnoitre the banks of the river, and demoliſh thoſe parts 


which ſeem to offer a paſſage to the enemy. 


You will obſerve particularly every eminence which may ſerve to cover the 


enemy in their paſſage, and determine your method of attack upon each. 


You will cauſe ſeveral ſpacious avenues to be opened, leading to the banks 
of the river, ſo that, upon the appearance of the enemy, you may march in 
different colums to oppoſe them. 

12 

HAviNG taken theſe precautions, you will encamp your army near the 
center of your line of defence, ſo that you may be nearly at the ſame diſtance 


from each extremity. 


You will diſtribute ſixteen ſmall detachments along the banks of the river, 
commanded by the ſame number of the moſt active Officers of light cavalry, 
eight of which are to be ſubject to the orders of a General upon the right, and 
the other eight to thoſe of another General upon the left. "Theſe detachments 
are to watch the motions of the enemy, and to give immediate notice of any 
attempt to paſs. In the day time their ſentries will be ſufficient to obſerve the 
enemy, but during the night, they muſt ſend patroles every quarter of an 
hour along the river, with orders not to return till they diſtinctly conceive 
the enemys' deſign, 


Tux two Generals who command theſe detachments, as alſo the Officers 
who command the redouts, are to repair to the Commander i in Chief four 


times 
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times a day, and at different hours, as the Commander in Chief will appoint. 
It is alſo neceſſary, for greater diſpatch, to have a proper number of light 
cavalry ſtationed upon the roads for the uſe of expreſſes. As upon the appear- 
ance of the enemy, the preſence of the General will be required. Every pre- 
paration for his departure ſhould be previouſly made. 


THrEsE ſeveral diſpoſitions being fixed, he will diſtribute to each of his 
Generals, the orders relative to the attack. He will march with all expedi- 
tion poſhble. The infantry at the head of each column, becauſe he muſt ſup- 
poſe the enemy would throw up an intrenchment the moment they had paſſed 
the river. He will attack them on the inſtant of his arrival, without the 
leaſt hefitation, for his ſucceſs will depend upon his reſolution. 


SMALL rivers are {till more difficult to defend. All that can be done in this 
caſe is, to render the fords impaſſable, by throwing trees, harrows with their 
teeth uppermoſt, &c.. into the water : But in caſe the oppoſite bank, by its 
height, commands the other, all attempts to oppoſe their paſſing will be uſeleſs. 


As too much cannot be ſaid upon the ſubjects of rivers ; I ſhall beg leave 
to add to thoſe before recited, part of what G ux Adolphus relates upon 


that element. 


Gus r Avus Abpolrnus was pleaſed to find himſelf arrived within one day's 
march of the town of //uri/zburgh *: Nevertheleſs, he had a precious work 
ſtill upon his hands, a point of nicety of the higheſt importance to him, an 
adopted favourite idea in one branch of his military ſyſtem, and that was, to 
ſecure to himſelf the free navigation of rivers, and the Mayne eſpecially, at 
the preſent conjuncture: For it was a doctrine with him, as war was then 
circumſtanced, (few towns being fortified more than to make a fortnight's 
reſiſtance.) That the General, who commanded the great rivers, commanded 
more or leſs the countries adjacent; poſſeſſing himſelf of the moſt uſeful tracts 
in corn and herbage, enabled to receive proviſions from remote territories, 
and tranſport his heavy artillery with no conſiderable difficulty. I obſerve, 


* TPurtzburgh, a rich and populous city, lies in a ſemi-circle, and the river Mayne forms the diameter, 


ſaid 


The town in point of ſtrength, was no great object. 
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ſaid he, (and the obſervations at that time was) that countries are conquered 
upon the fame principles they were firſt peopled, the method of war and the 
method of nature, being in theſe caſes the ſame. Rivers are the great ducts 
and arteries in the ſyſtem of the world : On. the banks of. the rivers ſtand al- 
ways, the richeſt and moſt populous cities; nor can a general be compelled 
to fight, when one half of his intrenchments is the beſt natural 7% in the 
world, ready made to his hands, namely, a large and deep body of water. 
Upon this principle therefore, his Majeſty (in conjunction with ſome other rea- 
ſons aſtigned, not to mention that he choſe to have the Mayne ſpread between 
him and Tilly) commanded Bauditzen to purſue a ſeparate route on the banks 
of the afore-named river, for the ſpace of thirty miles below M urtzbur gh, 
himſelf directiug his courſe the ſame number of miles on the banks of the 
ſaid river, above the town, (for the Mayne here forms a ſort of a horſe-thoe) 
ſo that about one and the ſame time, he and his Lieutenant-General made 


themiclves maſters of Hasfurt, Gemund, Lohr, Volkach, Kitzing, Oxenſurt, Rem- 


liagen, and Caritadt, all places of importance, which commanded the naviga- 


tion of the Mayne, nor was the taking theſe precautions unworthy of Guſtavus: 


For Tilly, by this time being joined by Aldringen, Fugger, and the troops of 
Lorrain, advanced full {peed at the head of fifty thouſand men, in order to ſtop 
or raiſe the ſiege of Yurtzburgh. Nevertheleſs, the King, contented with poſ- 
ſeſſing the bridges and paſſes, and not diſpleaſed with placing ſo deep a river 
as the Mayne between himſelf and his enemy, purſued his journey to Murta- 
burgh, without diſmay, and having inveſted the city, and petarded one of his 
gates before nine in the morning, received a viſit from Father Ogleby, Abbot 
of the Scotch monaſtery, and a citizen, whom the magiſtrates had deputed to 
ſign. terms of capitulation with him. Of courſe, hoſtilities were ordered to 
ceale, and articles were agreed upon without delay. 


— — — — — 


07 CONYOTS, and of -the ATTACK of THEM. 


"=" HE gh motive - chat ought to oblige a General to practice every re- 
ſource of art, in order to conduct the convoy in ſafety, ſhould alſo 


induce him to uſe the ſame expedients to carry off the enemys' ſubſiſtence, 


to 
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to oblige him to retire, if advanced into the country, into the herghbourhood 
of ſome one of his own towns, in order to find fubſiſtence : To carry off the 
enemys' convoys, and depriving him of the means of ſubſiſtence, is in reality, 
to overcome him without fighting. Vigilance, ſo neceſſary for all kinds of 
operations, become more particularly ſo for thoſe which may decide the fate 
of a campaign. Whatever may be the nature of the convoys, the General 
ſhould never negle& any opportunity of attacking them: If they conſiſt of 
proviſion, the moſt numerous army is in want of that, becauſe its own de- 
ſtruction ; af of forage, the taking of that cauſes the ruin of horſes, and ren- 
ders the cavalry uſeleſs. The ammunition neceſſary for carrying on a war, 
cannot be tranſported to an army, nor the artillery conducted to it. Without 
ammunition, the wiſeſt and braveſt Generals cannot have reſource: And if 
deſtitute of money, the ſoldier is diſheartened, and thoſe very men, whom 
pay, renders heroes, are converted into ſo many deſerters : The braveſt man 
who, without fear, expoſes himſelf, inſenſibly to the greateſt terrors of war, 
£annot ſupport even the appearance of a famine, | 


Ir the eſcort of a convoy marches in a mountainous country, the Officer 
who commands it ſhould have a body of infantry, as his advance guard, ano- 
ther as the rear guard, and a third in the center; for it may happen that he 
may be attacked in flank, particularly if the enemy, diſcovering any opening, 
_ preſents. himſelf in the very road that the convoy keeps: And there ſhould 
be alſo troops in all parts, to oppoſe any attack that may be made. 


CAVALRY are very uſeful upon theſe occaſions, and ſhould be employed to 
attend upon the convoys, when infantry cannot be ſpared, and they ſhould 
be divided upon the flanks of the carriages, to ſee that they all follow cloſe 
and regular, not permitting one to halt, under pretence of forage or water, 
leſt the march be hindered, and the train lengthened : To prevent which, they 
are not to be overloaded. The van and rear-guards ſhould alſo be compoſed of 
light-cavalry, and the Commanding Officer ſhould alſo detach ſmall parties on 
the flanks to reconnoitre, and carefully examine all ſuſpected places, conti- 
guous to the road, march up to the top of every adjacent hill or eminence, 
and take a view of the country, and to give intelligence of any danger. The 
{Commanding Officer 1s to poſt a_detachment of his cavalry towards the ene- 

SC my 
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my, by way of grand guard, and keep patroles going conſtantly all night, 
that in caſe the enemy ſhould make any diſpoſition to attack him, he may be 
able to receive timely intelligence of him. 


Tux attack and defence ſhould always be provided againſt, and the moſt 
certain means for ſucceeding, ſhould be taken before hand. Upon this prin- 
ciple, he who would attack a convoy, ought to be informed of the day it 1s to 
ſet out, and the number of troops with which it is to be eſcorted. From the 
knowledge of which he ought to have of the country, he will place his ambuſ- 
cade out of ſight, and ſearch for the enemys' advanced detachments : He 
will chuſe ſuch places for the attack as are moſt favourable for him, and 
moſt diſadvantageous for the enemy, and ſhould the convoy have a bridge to 
paſs, that will be the moſt proper place for the attack. 


Ox this occaſion, the Commanding Officer ſhould divide his troops in three 
bodies that are to attack : Two muſt be placed in ambuſcade, on the oppoſite 
fide of the bridge, and the third remain on its own fide. As ſoon as the 
Officer of the troops in ambuſcade ſhall ſee the head of the convoy, he will 
permit the advanced guard, the body, at the center, and ſome waggons to paſs : 
Then the two bodies in ambuſcade, on the oppoſite fide of the bridge will 
ſhew themſelves, and charge the troops, one of thoſe of the advanced guard, 


and the other, thoſe of the center: He will alſo permit ſome waggons to follow 


the troops of the center, ſo that the paſſage of the bridge may be embarraſſed : 
The third body, which is on its own fide, ought to march in order to attack 
the rear guard, which cannot have any coramunication with the advanced guard, 
and the troops of the center, the paſlage of the bridge being ſtopped up with the 
waggons with which it is covered, and becauſe, alſo, the advance and rear guard 
are attacked. It is to be preſumed, that theſe three attacks, made at the ſame 
time, by ſuperior force, will have the whole advantage of the action, and the 
more ſo, as the troops of the eſcort being every where employed, cannot ſend 
aſſiſtance to any particular part. If the two bodies which attacked the ad- 
vanced guard, and the center ſhould break and put them to flight, there ſhould 
be troops enough left in purſuit of them, to finiſh their entire defeat, without 
any fear of being repulſed ; the remainder ought to march to the bridge, and 


cauſe 
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cauſe the waggons that are upon 1t to be ranged in order, and march to the 
rear guard, in order to finiſh its defeat, if it ſtill continues to make reſiſtance. 


Ir is neceſſary to mention, that ſome troops ought to be left at the head, and | | 
along the convoy, in order to take care that the horſes are not taken off from 
the waggons, and that none of the ſoldiers or drivers make uſe of that method | 
to eſcape. | | | | 


Ir the General has not troops ſufficient to be divided into three bodies, the am- 

| buſcades on this ſide the river can no longer take place, but the advanced guard, 

and the center muſt be vigorouſly attacked, the General muſt obſerve not to at- 

tack till the troops of the center ſhall have paſſed; this attack ſhould, if poſſible, 

be executed by the infantry, with bayonets, and without fire, and by the dragoons 

and light cavalry ſword in hand. The General ſhould not ſtay then to make 

priſoners ; but ſhould put to death all thoſe he finds in arms. If the two firſt de- 

tachments are beaten, the General ſhould march with the remainder to the rears 

it guard, which, not being ſtrong enough to reſiſt a body of troops much more 

* numerous, will undoubtedly make a retreat. As it is the convoy, and not the 

3 troops of the eſcort, that is the principal object, the General ſhould leave only 

ſome troops of light infantry to purſue the rear - guard; he ſhould make the 

waggons file off as faſt as poſſible, and conduct them the neareſt way to the 
camp, or the neighbouring town. 


Ix the action has happened at too great a diſtance from the army, and wag- 
gons cannot be conducted without running the hazard of being attacked, the 
traces muſt be cut to pieces, the horſes carried away, and the waggons, if time 
will permit, broke to pieces, in particular the wheels and axle-trees. The light 
cavalry which have been left in purſuit of the advanced guards of the rear and 
the center, ſhould not follow them more than one mile, and then ought to re- 
turn, in. order to form together, the rear guard of the convoy that is taken; to 
which ſome infantry ſhould be added, eſpecially if it is to paſs through a woody 
country; if it is in a mountainous country, the purſuit of the enemy, as well 
as the rear guard on the return, ought to be intruſted to the infantry. 
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O DETACHMENTS fr FORMING a CHAIN ff 
GREEN FORAGE. 


An army, unſupplied with corn, and other neceſſary proviſions, will be vanquiſhed 
without ſiriking a blow. 


HOSE operations, whoſe object is the ſubſiſtence of the troops, re- 
quires the greateſt precautions : A General can defend himſelf againſt 


an enemy, however ſuperior, but when forage and proviſions are wanting, 
there can be no hope remaining. 


Ir is very difficult to provide a large army with forage ; and a General often 
expoſes it to inevitable danger, if he is not thoroughly experienced in this 
operation, or if he 1s deſtitute of that knowledge which at once preſents all the 
wants of an army, and the means of ſupplying them to his view. 


For AGING parties, like convoys, are attended with greater or leſs degree, 
according as the country is more or leſs acceptable, and the forage at a diſtance 
or near at hand. This diſpoſition for the chain, in an open country, is diffe- 
rent to what it muſt be in a mountainous one: When forage is within reach 
of the camp, and the enemy at a diſtance, fewer troops and attendants are re- 
quired, becauſe, in caſe of an attack, there is aſſiſtance near at hand; but in 
proportion as the forage is farther from the camp, and nearer to the enemy, 


the precautions ſhould be encreaſed, and more troops ſhould be allotted for the 
chain, which ſhould alto ſometimes be furniſhed with cannon. 


A GENERAL ſhould never forget that maxim, which ſays, The enemy muſt 
always be oppoſed by troops of the ſame nature as thoſe with which he makes 
the attack; if the forage is therefore in an open country, the chain, as it is 
certain the enemy will be more numerous in cavalry than infantry, ſhould 
conſiſt chiefly of cavalry, and only have infantry ſufficient to occupy ſuch 
poſts as are neceflary to be guarded ; In a mountainous country, the diſpoſitions 


will 
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will be quite different; becauſe, as it is impoſſible for cavalry to move eaſily, 
the chain ſhould be ſtrongeſt in infantry. In ſhort, the number and quality of 
the troops, for the chain, ſhould be regulated, in proportion to the neareft 
or diſtance of the enemy ; by the extent of ground to be foraged ; and by the 
nature of the country; and as M. Puys/gur obſerves, before the ground 


to be foraged is examined, there ſhould be a calculation made of the number of 


horſes to be fed, and of the fertility of the ground that is to be foraged ; for 
if it is a plentiful ſpot, a leſs extent will be ſufficient : If it is not plentiful, a 


larger muſt be taken; but in either caſe, the chain muſt be always pro- 
portionable. 


Bxronx a forage is undertaken, the ground on which it is to be performed, 
ſhould be always thoroughly known ; in order for which, the General ſhould 
ſend out in the evening, or on the day before, the Officer who is to command it, 
with a detachment to ſurvey the ſituation of the country; the places where 
he muſt poſt his troops of cavalry ; the poſts which the infantry muſt occupy ; 


the ground neceſſary for the foragers ; that where the corps of reſerve muſt be 


poſted ; and what part, in the front of the chain, to poſt the lighteſt cavalry 
to ſcour. | | 


AFTER having examined all theſe particulars, the Officer makes his report 
to the General, who, from the account given him, will order the troops neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure the forage, and render the execution of it eaſy. The chain of 
forage ſhould be m proportion to the number of troops that are to forage, as well 
as the quantity of ſown fields, and thickneſs of the grain. Beſides the «cavalry 
and infantry, there ſhould be light troops, to ſcour the country in the front of 
the chain ; the number of them is undetermined, as it will be ſufficient for 
them to cover and protect the front, and give the Commanding Officers imme- 
diate notice of every thing that makes its appearance. 


Is the forage is to be made at a diſtance from the camp, the troops deſtined 
for the chain ſhould move at day break, or the evening of the forcgoing night, 
as was done by M. de Coigny in the campaign of 1735. This General being de- 
firous of foraging under the cannon of Ments, the troops taken from the army to 
form the chain, one body under the command of the Count de Bellie, and the 
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other under the command: of the Marquis de Dreux, {et out after retreat- beat⸗ 
ing, and at break of day, the chain found itſelf properly poſted. When the 
diſtance is not ſo great, it is ſufficient that the troops ſet out at day break, and 
the General will have time enough to eſtabliſh his chain; eſpecially as the 
ground, and the poſt neceflary to be occupied, have been reconnoitred two 
days before. The Commanding Officer muſt take care to eſtabliſh his chain 
before the foragers arrive; and alſo that the huſſars have ſcoured the country 
firſt, becauſe the foragers ſhould not, by waiting, fatigue the horſes ; and ſe- 
condly, that no trooper or ſervant ſhall paſs, which will undoubtedly be the 
caſe, if there is any vacancy where troops are not placed. 


Tux whole of the troops ſhould be diſpoſed after ſuch a manner, as to be 


able to ſee one another; and the Videts alſo that are placed between the troops 


to prevent the foragers from paſſing, ſhould be within hearing. The infantry 
ſhould be poſted in hollows and villages, and behind hedges and ditches, with 
cavalry to ſuſtain it, and ſupport the flanks ; and the diſpoſition of the chain 
will be ſtill better, if theſe troops can be mixed with it, provided the infantry 
can be ſheltered by any hollows, hedges, buſhes, &c. 


GRENADIERS and light infantry, ſuſtained by cavalry and cannon, if there 
are any, ſhould be poſted on thoſe ſides which, either from the ſrtuation of the 
country, or the neareſt of the enemy, are the moſt liable to be attacked ; but 
in reinforcing theſe poſts, the Commanding Officer muſt be very careful not 
to weaken the chain too much, in any particular part. When an enemy at- 
tacks a foraging party, he generally attempts to penetrate at different parts; 
but if he forms only one attack, the diſpoſition of the chain becomes uſeleſs, 
as all the troops muſt be brought to that part where the attack is made. But 
as it 18 naturally to be ſuppoſed, the enemy will form many attacks, particularly 
if his General acts like a man underſtanding his buſineſs ; he muſt be ſtrong in, 


every part; the reſerve, which is in the center, will, with expedition and 
ſpeed, ſend aſſiſtance to the parts which are attacked. 


BErokk the Commanding Officer fixes his ROY he fhould detach 2 


light cavalry to ſurvey and ſcour, with great exactneſs, the woods, villages, 
hollows, and all ſuſpected places, for at leaſt three miles in front, as may be 


capable 
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capable of containing ambuſcades ; and during the time of this ſurveying, the 
troops deſtined for the chain will remain in order of battle, in the front of the 
ground that is to be foraged, in order to cover it, and protect the huſſars, in 


caſe they ſhould be attacked. 


WHEN this examination is finiſhed, the Commanding Officer may begin to 
eſtabliſh his chain, and the light cavalry will remain in the front till the forag- 
ing is finiſhed ; and will detach ſmall bodies to march round about the chain, 
croſſing each other, halting at times, and ſending ſome huſſars before them 


to patrole. 


Ir the light cavalry gain intelligence of the enemys' being either on the march, 
or placed in ambuſcade, they will ſend immediate notice of it to the Officer 
commanding the chain, who ſhould always fix himſelf in a particular ſpot, 
that there may be no time ſpent in ſeeking him ; his poſt ſhould be in the rear 
of that part of the chain that 1s neareſt to, and moſt in front of the enemy ; 
and he will regulate the diſpoſitions for his defence according to the report 
made to him. When an ambuſcade is diſcovered, and the troops marching to | 
attack, a General ſhould always ſuſpect there may be more ambuſcades, and | 
more troops on the march to form different attacks ; he muſt therefore, inſtead of | 
weakening the chain in any parts, ſtrengthen it as much as he can, by cauſing 
either the whole reſerve, or part of it, to march where circumſtances ſhall 


require. 


Tk avenues and heights, in a mountainous country, ſhould be occupicd by 
infantry ; the avenues, in order to prevent the enemy from penetrating into 
the valley or plain where the forage 1s made ; the heights, in order to obſerve 
the enemy at a diſtance, and to prevent his getting poſſeſſion of them, and 
flanking the troops which guard the avenues. In this caſe, there ſhould be a 
greater number of infantry than cavalry, no more of the latter being requiſite 
than what is neceflary to ſuſtain and ſupport the infantry, in caſe it ſhould be 
attacked, repulſed, or obliged to retire through a valley or a plain. Then if 
it hath no cavalry to ſupport it, the wings will be entirely expoſed, and the 


enemy being ſuperior, can, at the ſame time, attack the front and flanks ; 
whereas, 
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whereas, by the means of cavalry, which can act eaſy in a plain or valley, this 


eee will be prevented, and the infantry greatly aſſiſted. 


4 


Is the forage I is made at a diſtance from the camp, and in the neighbourhood 
of the enemy, the infantry guarding the avenues, ſhould throw up ſome in- 
trenchments in its front, which will ſoon be done; and it is then cannon be- 
comes neceſſary, as there ſhould be two or three planted at each avenue. The 
heights alſo muſt, on every occaſion, be occupied, which ſhould be conſtantly 
obſerved as a ſtanding rule, whether the enemy 1s at a diſtance or near at hand, 
in every diſpoſition that 1s to be executed in a mountainous country. 


Warn the forage is made in an open country, the chain ſhould be more 
numerous in cavalry than infantry ;. but ſome infantry is abſolutely neceſſary 
to guard villages, hollows, and ſuch other places, as it would be difficult for 
cavalry to guard. In ſhort, ' the number of the troops ſhould always be in pro- 
portion to the extent of ground to be encompaſſed, and their ſpecies deter- 
mined by the nature of the country that is to be foraged, and, as it is generally 
known with what troops the enemy will attack, he muſt always be oppoſed 
by thoſe troops from whom the beſt defence may be expected; and it would 


be ſtill better to force him, in ſome meaſure, to uſe troops of the ſame kind, as 
thoſe by which he 1s oppoſed. 


t 


Ir the enemy "OP one or more attacks, the ſmall eſcorts belonging 'to each 
regiment, muſt join on the firſt order, and cover the foragers as much as poſ- 


fible, who ſhould at the ſame time aſſemble in the center by regiments. The 
Ro ſhould always be armed. 


Ir it is in a plain, and the enemy having formed but one attack, and charges 
the chain in one particular part, the troops of cavalry, which are oppoſite to 
him, ſhould march up reſolutely and ſuſtain his efforts; if they are repulſed, 
they will be ſupported by the infantry that hath remained in its polt ; ; the 
light cavalry, which were in front, will unite, and place themſelves upon the 
flanks of the troops which are attacked, in order to cover them, and endea- 
vour to defeat the enemy by charging him in flank and rear. If the General is 
eertain that the whole of the enemys' troops is engaged in this one attack, he may 


then 
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then bring up all the troops belonging to the chain, both cavalry and infantry, 
in order to oblige him to retire the ſooner, which if he does, ſome light cavalry, 
ſuſtained by horſe, or heavy dragoons, ſhould be ſent in purſuit of him, till 
his retreat becomes certain; but with caution not to purſue too far, leſt he 
ſhould rally upon thoſe troops, who, being too far from the chain, cannot 
receive aſſiſtance ſo ſoon as would be neceflary ; and beſides, the making and 
accompliſhing the forage being the grand object, the Commanding Officer 
ſhould be contented with ſucceeding in that, without ſeeking for any other 
advantage, unconnected with the original deſtination of the troops. 


As ſoon as the enemy has retired, and the Commanding Officer is certain of 
his retreat, (for he may return with greater force, and with freſh troops) he 
will re-eſtabliſh the chain; at the ſame time neglecting nothing that may 
contribute to its ſecurity. But if the enemy, inſtead of being forced to retire, 
ſhould break into the chain, the Commanding Officer who, on the firſt notice 
given him that the enemy was marching to attack him, had cauſed all the fo- 
ragers to aſſemble in the center, and to retire in good order, the ſmall eſcorts 
forming their rear guard, will then aſſemble his troops as readily as poſſible, 
and oppoſe them to the enemy, in order to cover the retreat of the foragers; 
always taking care to regulate his diſpoſitions by the enemys', and according 
to the nature of the ground. 


Ir the enemy forms more attacks than one, the foragers who, as hath been 
already obſerved, muſt be aflembled in the center, ſhould have orders to take 
the road of the camp, and will re-enter it covered by the ſmall eſcorts who 
form the rear guard ; but as a forage ſhould never be abandoned till the laſt 
extremity, they ſhould be drawn up in order of battle, when they are within 
a mile of the camp, in order to return and compleat the forage upon the firſt 
order. But if the enemy is in force, and by his ſuperiority, all hope of con- 
tinuing the forage is deſtroyed; or if it is made at ſo great a diſtance from the 
camp, that the troops belonging to the chain cannot expect to be readily af- 
ſiſted, the Commanding Officer ought to order a retreat, with every diſpoſi- 
tion a good Officer is capable of, and to join courage and vigilance with know- | 
ledge and experience, ; | 
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Ir, on the contrary, the enemy is weaker, or of equal force with the chain, 
he ſhould be charged without heſitation ; becauſe the enemy, regulating his 
attack by his defence, will be obliged to contract himſelf, in order to make 
his attack heavier and more conſiderable, ſo that the troops being united, will 
charge the enemy; and if, by the aſſiſtance of the light cavalry who are ad- 
vanced, and act after the manner already mentioned, the enemy is forced to 


retire, he muſt be purſued in the manner above directed; after which the 
troops mult return and compleat the forage. 


As a Commanding Officer is, in caſe of a forced retreat after being beat, 


obliged to ſubmit to circumftances, and regulate his diſpoſitions by the ene- 
mys'; he muſt retire with the greateſt order poffible, caufing the infantry to 
march in the center, either in columns or in order of battle, as the ſituation 
of the ground and country will beft allow ; the cavalry upon the wings, the 
light cavalry upon the flanks, that they may not confuſe the diſpoſitions, but 
ſerve as a ſupport for the chain, and prevent its being taken in flank ; and the 
diſpoſition of the troops ſhould be ſo conducted, that the enemy ſhall not be 
able to preſent a larger front than that which is oppoſed to him; and although 
it is impoſſible for a General to foreſee, for certain, what will be the diſpoſi- 
tions for an attack and a retreat, becauſe they muſt be changed according as 
thoſe of the enemy alter, or as the manner of the ground varies ; they ſhould 
nevertheleſs be ſo ordered, that each body ſhall be ſupported, and capable of 
acting without diforder. It is only on occaſions thus preſſing, that the Com- 
manding Officer ſhould ſuffer the forage to be abandoned ; and even then, it 
will be ſome fatisfaftion to the Commanding Officer, that he hath been able to 
Place the foragers and their horſes in a ſtate of ſecurity. 


Ir, during the retreat of the chain, it ſhould receive affiſtance from the army, 
it ſhould charge the enemy, notwithſtanding it may be too late to go on with 


the foraging ; and if this charge ſhould prove ſucceſsful, in either beating or 


cauſing the. enemy to retire, he ſhould be purſued without intermiſſion, in 


| order to deprive him of all deſire for repeating the attack. In order to im- 


prove this advantage to the utmoſt, it ſeems probable, that the Commanding. 
Officer ſhould leave a large detachment, conſiſting of infantry, cavalry, and | 
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light cavalry to continue all night upon the ſpot, and the next morning be- 
times, the foragers, properly eſcorted, will come to take away the forage; 
and as ſoon as the eſcort is arrived in the front of the chain, the detachment 
which hath remained there all night, muſt return to the camp. 


THreRE ſtill remains many other precautions to be taken for the ſecurity of 
foraging parties; if the nearneſs of the enemy renders the execution of them 
very difficult, a greater number of troops ſhould be employed to form a chain. 
Forages, thus conſiderable, ſhould not be often repeated, becauſe the army 
muſt neceflarily be fatigued, by the number of troops abſolutely neceflary to 
form the chain, and the great diſtance will harraſs the horſes, particularly on 

their return, as they will then be heavily loaded. 


THesE forages are not uſual, except in caſes where the General is willing to 
ſpare the forage in the neighbourhood of his camp, that he may, in the end, 
be provided nearer home ; as a General cannot be certain how long he ſhall re- 
main in the ſame camp. M. de Montecuculli, 'in- this ſtate of uncertainty, al- 
ways adviſes foraging at a diſtance, and ſo by degrees to come nearer and 
nearer home; becauſe in proportion to the ceconomy uſed with regard to forage, | 
an army is enabled to remain longer in the ſame camp, and the troops leſs under 
a neceſſity of making fatiguing and fruitleſs movements. By foraging at a 
diſtance, the enemy is deprived of the means of ſubſiſting, and is often obliged 
to quit an advantageous ſituation, in order to ſupply his neceſſities elſewhere. 


Cart muſt alſo be taken, that the foragers, in entering the ground they 


3 are to encompaſs, do not occupy more than is abſolutely requiſite, and that 
7 they do not ſpoil more grain than they carry away with them; firſt, becauſe 
AF by extending the chain it would be weakened, and become eaſier to be forced; 


and in the ſecond place, every prudent Officer ſhould be an œconomiſt in the 
article of forage : The Officers commanding the ſmall eſcorts, which march at 
the head of each regiment, ſhould be charged with the care of this. Theſe Of- 
ficers will cauſe their troops to march, as much as poſſible, through roads and/ 
-over grounds which are untilled, till they arrive at the place intended to be fo 
raged. * If all the grounds are ſown, the Commanding Officer muſt order the 
by Dd 2 cavalry 
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cavalry to diſmount at the place where the chain halts, and part of the men of 
the cavalry furniſhed with ſcythes muſt go and cut the grain, while the remain» 
der holds the horſes ; and when there ſhall be no farther room to fear damaging 
the forage, the cavalry will remount and take it up. Each place ſhould be 


marked out for a regiment or brigade, which diſtribution ſhould be made by the 
Staff Officer before the troops arrive. ä 


Tx General commanding, the chain, ſhould not aſſemble his troops till 

ſuch time as all the foragers are gone off the ground; but nevertheleſs, in pro- 
portion as they retire, he may contract the chain, in order to give himſelf 
greater ſtrength : The Officers commanding the ſmall. eſcorts, are not to de- 
part without leave of the General, nor till the regiment. they belong to have 
compleated its forage ; then they will form the rear-guard, and on their arrival 
in the camp, go and make a report of the forage to the Brigadier General, and 
then to his own Commanding Officer. . 


As ſoon as all the foragers are gone, the General commanding the chain will 
aſſemble all the troops of it, form a rear guard, and cauſe the remainder to 
march with as large a front as poſſible; the rear- guard to the whole will be 
compoſed of ſome light cavalry, and will keep at ſuch a diſtance as not to em- 
barraſs the rear-gyard in caſe it ſhould be attacked briſkly. and repulſed; 
the remainder of the light cavalry. will be placed on the flanks of the rear guard, 
which muſt be compoſed of infantry, horſe, or dragoons; theſe light 
cavalry, which form the rear-guard of the whole, ſhould have orders to 
retire, in caſe they are attacked, to thoſe, upon the flanks of the rear-guard, and 
not to the infantry, that forms it.. By, this diſpoſition, if. the General ſhould 
be attacked in his retreat, the troops will be able to perform all the neceſſary 


evolutions, and to ſuſtain each other, without the order of march being 
wn. 
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of DETACHMENTS fr FORMING a CHAIN 7 


DRY FOR AGE. 


To diſtreſs the enemy more by famine than the ſword, is a mark of conſummate ſkill. 


F there is great exactneſs and knowledge required in conducting of parties 
of green forage, thoſe for dry, perhaps require more; and, in general, 
every thing that regards foraging parties, whether green or dry, excites a parti- 
cular attention in the Commander in Chief; and, according to the Chevalier 
Folord, all ſucceſs in war depends on ſecrecy, diligence, activity, hoes a 
thorough knowledge of the country. 


Tux diſpoſitions for forming a chain of dry. forage, which differ from thoſe 
of forming one of green, will direct the means for extending the chain in pro- 
portion to its ſtrength, and at the ſame place the foragers in ſecurity ; although 
in. parties of dry. forage, the foragers generally. take up leſs ground, according 
to-the diſtance of the villages, that are to be foraged, from each other. 


TE diſpoſitions for a chain of dry forage, are alſo varied according to the 
nature of the country; but whether it be open or mountainous, each different 
body ſhould be placed in that part where it can act with the greateſt facility: 
The infantry therefore ſhould occupy the villages, and the cavalry the plain in 
front, and ſhould be diſpoſed after ſuch a manner, as to be able to retire eaſily 
to the protection of the infantry. Before the foraging is put in execution, the | 
Commander in Chief ſhould mark out the villages to the General Officer who 
is to command the foraging party, and regulate their number by the quantity | 
of troops who are to forage, The firſt diſpoſitions will be the ſame with thoſe 

mentioned in the foregoing chapter, in relation to green forage ; therefore the 
General who 1s to command the forage, ought to march out with the detach- 
ment in order toexamine the ground ; the poſts neceſſary to be occupied; the 
villages which are to be foraged; their ſituation; the rivers which cover or run | | 
through them ; the bridges to be guarded; the diſtance from one village to 
another; . 
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another ; and with what degree of eaſe the communication with them may 
be ſecured, 


AFTER having thoroughly examined into theſe particulars, he can with eaſe 
form a judgment of the number of troops that will be neceflary to form the 
chain and ſecure the foragers ; after having done this, he will order the Bailiff 
cr Burgher-Maſter of every village to come to him, and enquire of them the num- 
ber of huſbandmen, and how many ploughs each huſbandman hath belonging 


to him, by which he will be able to calculate the nuraber of Gs reaped b 
each huſbandman. 


Tux General may, for every plough, reckon about thirty acres of ground, and, 
in proportion to the fertility of the ground, every acre will produce from ten 
to fourteen dozen ſheafs; by this method, may be computed the number of 
ſheafs reaped by an huſbandman who hath three or four ploughs; and from 
this calculation, the General will judge whether the number of ſheafs ſuppoſed 

to be in a village, will be ſufficient for the troops coming to them. 


Ler every acre of ground be ſuppoſed to yield twelve dozen ſheafs; then a 
huſbandman who hath three ploughs, will have reaped twelve thouſand nine 
hundred and ſixty ſheafs ; ſo by reckoning twelve ſheafs to a truſs, and every 
truſs to weigh fix hundred pounds weight, this huſbandman will ſupply ſuffici- 4 
ent for one hundred and twenty-four truſſes; it is true, that ſome deduction | [2 
ſhould be made from the number of trufles that every acre may yield, as the 


huſbandman or farmer may have preſerved or conſumed ſome, either for daily 
uſe or for ſeed. 


Ir is very neceſſary the General ſhould take care to leave ſufficient grain, 
not only to enable the huſbandman to live, but alſo to ſow his ground ; Parti- 


cularly if he foreſees a probability of the next campaign being carried on in the 
ſame country. 


7 


NEVERTHELESS, as this manner of reckoning may be attended with incon- 
veniency, becauſe there are ſome villages which keep up a particular trade of 


forage and gram, and therefore the granaries and barns may ſometimes be 


empty. 
” 
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empty, yet the quantity of ſheafs and grain, remaining in the village, may be 
calculated by the number of inhabitants to be ſubſiſted. M. de Puyscgur's 
method, which conſiſts in informing himſelf of the number of horned cattle 
and horſes, and by deducting the time they graze, is a very good one; but 
yet there muſt be ſome deficiency in the calculation, as it will be impoſſible to 
ſix, with certainty, the time of their grazing. 


Wu the General ſhall have arrived at a tolerable certainty of the quantity 
of forage ; the ground where to eſtabliſh his chain ; the poſts which the infan- 
try are to occupy ; and taking a note of the quantity of forage ; he will carry 
away one or two of the Bailiffs or Burgher-Maſters as hoſtages for the ſecurity of 
the forage ; he will alſo direct them to inform the inhabitants, that if they 
conceal or purloin but even a fingle ſheaf from the whole, he will order the 
village to be pillaged, and afterwards {ct on fire; ſo that the Peaſants, on 
whom theſe threats has often great effect, will ſcarcely give the enemy infor- 
mation of the intended forage. The General muſt leave ſome companies of 
light infantry, ſuſtained by a detachment of light cavalry in every village, who, 
by conſtantly patroling on the out-ſkirts, will ſtop the comers and goers, while 
the light infantry will keep up a ſtrict guard on the inſide of the village, and 
permit no perſon to go out of it ; nor ſuffer the bells to be rung, colours to be 
hoiſted upon the ſteeple, or fires to be lighted ; and will put a ſtop to every 
thing that may be ſuppoſed to be a ſignal agreed on with the enemy. When 
the General hath compleated all theſe diſpoſitions, he will return, and give an 
account of them to the Commander in Chief. 


THz ſame General ſhall, upon the day and hour appointed for the forage, 
begin his march, with the troops deſtined for the chain, and the Staff-Officers. 
As ſoon as he ſhall be got within ſight of the villages, he will not fail to have them 

examined, notwithſtanding he left troops in them the foregoing evening. When 
they are all examined, he will leave them 1n the rear, march on into the 

front, and draw up in order of battle ; after that he will form the chain, regu- 

lating the diſpoſitions of it by the ſituation of the ground, and of the villages 

examined over night. The light cavalry will advance one mile, in order to 

ſcour the country; during which time the Staff Officers, inſtructed by the Ge- 

neral, of the quantity of ſheafs contained in each village, will, attended by rhe 

| Bailiffs 
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Bailiffs and Burgher- Maſters, make a diſtribution of the forage by regiment or 
brigade, and aſſign a barn. to each, or one to two. When this diſtribution is 
made, the Staff Officers will make a report of it to the General * 
the Parey. 

In 3 of the chain, the infantry muſt occupy the villages, hollows, 
hedges, &c. which may be found in the circumference of the chain, and the 
heavy cavalry will be left in the plain, in the front of the villages, but within 
reach of being aſſiſted and ſupported by the infantry; and care ſhould be taken 
to have a reſerve of ſuch troops, as can, with the greateſt eaſe, tranſport them- 
ſelves to thoſe parts where aſſiſtance is needful ; this reſerve ſhould be placed 


in the center, or neareſt to the part that is moſt expoſed, or moſt lable'to 
be attacked. 


; 


As all the villages marked out to be foraged, are not in the ſame line, "thoſe 
which are in the rear, and covered by others in which there is infantry, and 
by the chain of heavy cavalry in the front, require but a ſmall number of 

troops 3 and if a detachment of infantry is poſted in them, it is more with a 
view of preventing the men and. ſervants from marauding, than any 


thing elſe. 


Tux eſcort belonging to each regiment, commanded by a Captain, ſhould 
remain upon the {ſpot where the regiments forage, and with the afliſtance of 
the infantry, prevent diſorder among the foragers, and ſend off thoſe who are 
loaded. As ſoon as a regiment is marched off, the Captain commanding the 
eſcort, muſt report it to the General Officer commanding the forage ; after 
which he will follow, and form the rear-guard of it. ; 


As ſoon as the General ſhall be apprized of the Staff Officers, and the Cap- 
tains commanding the ſmall eſcorts, that a village is evacuated, he may con- 
tract his chain, and draw-it nearer together, till the foragers are gone; which 
when they are, he will aſſemble his troops, and detach as many ſub-diviſions 
of infantry as there are villages, or rather the light infantry poſted in 
each village during the forage, ſhould leave a party to make a ſtrict ſearch after 
all ſtragglers and marauders ; the firſt they ſhould keep with them, and make 


the 
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the others priſoners, and puniſh them ſeverely on their return to camp. When 1 
all the different bodies ſhall be re- aſſembled, and all the Officers commanding | 
them, have made their report, the General will order the light cavalry to be 

called in, and form a rear-guard according to the manner directed in the fore- 

going, and return to the camp in the ſame order, and with the ſame diips- 

ſitions, as if he expected to be attacked. 


THERE ſtill remains another diſpoſition that will be well executed with 
greater expedition, and prove more ſecure for dry forage ; that is, to obſerve 
exactly the ſame precautions which have already been mentioned, with regard 
to the detachments ſetting out the evening or two before-hand, in order to get 
information of the quantity of forage, of the nature of the ground for the diſ- 
poſition of the chain, and the enemys' diſtance. 


Ir the forage is to be performed at a diſtance from the camp, the General 
commanding it, ſhould ſet out in the evening at retreat-beating, with the | 
troops deſtined for the chain, the Staff Officers and the Majors and Adjutants 
belonging to the regiments which are to forage ; but if the forage is to be per- 
formed near the camp, it will be ſufficient for them to ſet out at day break, and 
the Commanding Officer ſhould always take care never to advance up quite | 
to the villages, till they have been examined, notwithſtanding troops have | 
been-left in them the preceding evening ; theſe precautions are always neceſ- 
ſary, and can never prove uſeleſs. As to what remains to be-done, after the 
ſame precautions which have been directed for the firſt manner. of foraging, 

N muſt be obſerved. 


Tuksx firſt diſpoſitions being made, the General, from the knowledge he 
hath acquired the evening before, of the quantity of forage contained in each 
village, will allot one to one or two brigades, or in proportion: He will next 
ſend the Staff Officers, with the Majors or Adjutants to every village, and 
order them to make the Peaſants take the forage out of the barns, and lay 
them in one or more heaps on the outſide of the village, not in front, but in 
the rear of it, in order for the greater ſecurity; and every heap will ,be for a 
brigade. If the villages are ſo near each other, as to admit of the heaps of 

x forage bang placed together in the ſame field, the diſpoſitions will certainly 
0 | E e : become 
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become better, 'beewele:the chain being more united, and taking up leſs ground;, 
Will. undoubtedly become ſtronger, aud that with fewer troops. But if the- 
nature of the ground will not allow of. this, the ſecond method is, in appear- 
ance, the beſt.; that is, to cauſe the forage to be placed in as many heaps, on 
the outſide of the villages, as there are brigades ; taking care, as in the firſt 
diſpoſition, to have the hedges, hollows, avenues, . &c. occupied by the light 

infantry, while the heavy cavalry remains poſted in the plains; . the forage 
will be ſooner compleated, confuſion avoided, and all marauding prevented; 

and if any information ſhould be received of the. enemy, the foragers can aſ- 
ſemble with greater eaſe than if they. were diſtributed. in the. villages. All. 
the horſemen and ſervants ſhould have expreſs. orders not to enter the villages. 
under pain of being treated as marauders, . and the General ſhould be very ſtrict 
in puniſhing all thoſe who break through this order. Which ever method the. 
General makes uſe of, whether that of leaving the forage in the barns, or that- 
of placing it in heaps on the outſide of the villages, it is neceſſary the diſpoſi- 
tions ſhould: be made before the foragers arrive; and great care ſhould be taken 
not to make them wait, which fatigues the horſes more than the burthen 
they carry, although it is fix or ſeven: hundred pounds weight, the horſe»: 

men included. - 


210 


Is this forage is made. in a mountainous country, the difpoſitions. ſhould be 
changed; the. villages of mauntainous.countries are either in the avenues, at 
the entrance into vallies, or very much encloſed in them, or bordering. upon 
the mountains. 
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to be foraged, it muſt alſo occupy the avennes leading to them, and the heights. 
and roads in the front, which may be in theſe avenues. Among mountains, it 
1 unneceſſary to have any cavalry. in the chain, unleſs there ſhould be ſome 
plain where it can act, and ſupport the infantry, ſuppoſing it ſhould be re- 
pulſed' by the enemy. None. of theſe precautions above-mentioned ſhould be 
| | neglected ; 


THERE are ſome mountains where villages are more. frequent than in many : | 
plains, but in others they are ſcarce to be met with, and are. more diſperſed ; 8 
therefore, in the frſt caſe, the extent of the forage will be leſs, but in the laſt, 4 
it will be encreaſed; but in either of theſe ſituations, a great number of infan- 55 
try is required, becauſe, beſides its taking poſſeſſion of the villages which are 3A 
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:negleRed ; ; and if the General can MAN the method the laſt propoſed, and, by 
means of waggons, tranſport the forage of many villages 1 irito a valley or fmall 
plain, and then divide it into as many heaps as there are brigades ; there 
ſhould not, at moſt; be more than three hours taken up in the performance of 
it, and then it will be unneceflary to leave troops in. the villages which are 
in the avenues, and already foraged ; and it will be ſufficient to place infantry 
in the entrance of the avenues, which may be in a plain, and on the heights 
by which it is over-looked. 


When the foragers are gone, the General commanding the chain wall aſ- 
ſemble the troops, and march towards the camp in good order, as hath been 
already mentioned, with regard to foraging in an open country. It is impoſ- 
ſible to repeat too often, that an Officer, intruſted with a command of any 
Kind whatever, whether a convoy, a forage, a detachment, or any thing of 
the like nature, ſhould never depend upon the enemys' diſtance, but always 
be equally upon his guard, as if he was in expectation of being attacked, that 
being the method for him to ſucceed, and to be but ſeldom diſappointed in his 
deſigns. It is the General's exactneſs and quickneſs in judging of, and ſeizing 
on opportunities, in foreſeeing them, bringing them about, and profiting by 
circumſtances, that ſhews his ſuperior genius, and firmly eſtabliſhes his repu- 
tation; it is both the dependance and the life of the troops, and the beſt 
leſſon for thoſe Officers who aſpire to glory, and are deſirous of attaining Yo 


the knowledge of their profeſſion. 


EXT to the convoys, the foragers become moſt neceſſary for the ſub · 
ſiſtance of an army, as it is by them the cavalry is {upported ; and it 
a General-can-contrive to deprive the enemy of them, or to moleſt him in the 
making of them, his cavalry will ſoon be without reſource, his infantry with- 

out baggage, and his artillery without the means of being cotivoyed. An 
E e 2 army 
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army; however numerous, reduced to this extremity, is neceſſarily obliged ts 
keep upon the defenſive, however inferior in number of troops the army oppoſed 
to it may be, its movements will tend only to. find ſubſiſtence, and all its deſigns 
will be by that means deſtroyed. A General. who is- ſo vigilant as to ſeize on 
ſach-like-opportunities, will fight more ſecurely, and, inſtead of continuing 
upon the defenſive, he will find himſelf in a capacity of acting offenſively. 


tenbourg, upon the higher Mayne, and of Seliguinſtat and of Sthenheim upon the 


valor of the French, which that day got the better of their prudence, had not 
extricated the enemy from their diſtreſsful ſrtuation ; but not without great 


filled next day. 


W1rTH regard to green forage, it is neceſſary the General ſhould be in formen 
of the time and place where it is to be made, and if poſſible, of the number 
of troops which are to forage. In conſequence of this knowledge, he will 
calculate the extent of ground they will take up, and alſo the number of troops 
neceſſary for forming the chain: From this judgment, and upon this exami- 
nation, he muſt make a detachment ſufficiently ſtrong, to attack the chain 1 iu 
many parts, and ſhould alſo be ſure, by the number of attacks made 3 in diffe- 


rent parts, of nn on one ſide or the other. 
& | 


} 


ou 


A GzNzB AL ſhould, on this occaſion, make uſe of ambuſcades ; ; it is a 
very uſeful and alſo, ſecure, method of acting, when well performed. War, in 
the field, is almoſt intirely founded upon ambuſcades ; the great point conſiſts 
in knowing how to Place them advantageouſly ; 3 but it is unneceflary to en- 


large 


AN army does not fight every day, but it has daily occaſion for proviſion 
and forage. When, in the campaign of 1743, M. Noailles, by marches as 
{kilfully planned as prudently executed, knew ſo well how to ſhut up the. ene- 
my near Aſchaffenbourg, on the Mayne, by poſſeſſing himſelf of Mortis and Mil- 


lower part of the river, made incurſions up the Hanau, and carried off all that 
could come from that town to the enemy, ſo that they were obliged to der 
camp for want of bread and forage : That campaign would have been worthy 
a Turreme, and would undoubtedly have given peace to Europe, if the known 


— 
* 


loſs, and with ſo eager - a. deſire to get out of their embarraſſment, that 
they left their dead and wounded behind them, with which Seliguinſtat was 
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large upon this ſubject here, as I ſhall fully treat upon ambuſcades in the courſe - 
of the Work... 11750 8 


Ix the forage is made in an open country, the detachment deſtined to attack 
it, ſhould be compoſed of infantry, light cavalry, or huſſars; the infantry 
ſhould not appear, but ought to remain in ambuſcade in ſome hollows, behind 
ſome hedges, and other favourable places; and it ſhould be careful not to 
ſhew its arms, becauſe by the glittering of the ſteel, they may be diſcovered: 
The cavalry ſhould be divided into two bodies, at about three miles one from 
the other, taking care to be able to join in caſe of neceſſity. They ſhould be 
diſtributed about in many ſmall detachments, to the right, the left, and in 
the center of the two bodies of cavalry ; upon one of the flanks, there ſhould 
be a more numerous body placed in ambuſh, at a greater diſtance- than the 
ſmall detachments. Every + one. of - theſe ſmall detachinents ſhould have a a 
trumpet with them; and when the chain is formed, and the foragers ſpread 
over the plain, a part of theſe detachments. ſhould leave the ambuſcades, mak- 
ing a great noiſe, and attack thoſe belonging to the enemy, which are ad- 
vanced; and theſe detachments: will charge them with ſo. much. the more 
vigour, as they will be ſuſtained by. the large body in ambuſcade behind them, 
aud. which ſhould march to ſuſtain. them, and attract the attention of the 
Officer commanding the eſcort. It may happen, that this firſt attack, made on 
one {ide only, may induce. the enemy to unfurniſh the chain in ſome place, by 
which it will conſequently be weakened, that is the time for the other detach- - 
ments of light cavalry or huſſars to advance, followed by one of the bodies of ca- 
valry, in order to attack the part that has been unfurniſhed. If the enemy, more 
prudent, does not weaken the chain in any particular part, which is every way 
ſtrong, but contents himſelf with making the reſerve march to the aſſiſtance of 
the troops which. have. been attacked, the ſecond attack ought always to take 
place; but in order to employ the enemy every where, the ſecond body of.cavalry 
ſhould march and attack the center. This attack ought to be made with 
great briſkneſs, ſword in hand; whether the enterprize ſucceeds or not: If it 
ſucceeds, a great advantage may be drawn from the. rout of the chain; and 
by purſuing the. troops of the chain, with the body of the cavalry, and part of 
the light cavalry or: huflars, the other part ſhould: fall upon the foragers, . 
where they will, without doubt, find; but. little refiſtance.: If the attack docs 
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not ſucceed, and that by the good diſpoſition of the troops of the chain, the 
detachment has not been able to force it, it ſhould retire to the. infantry that 
has remained behind in ambuſcade ; this infantry will facilitate the retreat of 
the cavalry. But ſuppoſe the enemy, too eager, is carried away by this firſt 
ſucceſs, a great advantage may be derived from his imprudence, by attacking 
him reſolutely. The whole ſtrength, and each body being united, at is to be 
imagined, and even hoped, that the advantage will turn on the fide of thoſe 
troops which were repulſed but a moment before; and the more ſo, as the 
General commanding the chain, can have only purſued with the body of ca- 
walry. The light cavalry and huſſars, becauſe his infantry will have remained 
in his poſts which is occupied, either to guard them, -6r:to ſuſtain the Dory 
of cavalry, ſuppoſing they ſhould be repulſed. 


Ir forage is made in a mountainous country, the -infantry muſt act alone, 
the cavalry being only neceſſary, in caſe it can have any ground on which to 
act and ſuſtain the infantry, in caſe it is repulſed: The mfantry ſhould attack 
the avenues ande the heights, and poſſeſs itſelf, as much as poſſible, of thoſe 
which have the greateſt command, and make the attack in many places, as 


in an open country. Theſe different attacks render the enemy undetermined 
with regard to his diſpoſitions; he does not know where to ſend afliſtance;; 


the uncertainty of the General becomes viſible to every Officer, and ſoon com- 


municates itſelf to all the troops; from thence proceeds their confuſion, ant 
conſequently their defeat. N | e 


Warn the enemy is beaten and driven off, the detachments thould purſue 
him far enough to prevent his returning to finiſh his forage ; taking care not 
to go too near his camp, from whence there may come aſſiſtance, becauſe the 


alarm will have been undoubtedly-carried there by the foragers who 111 have 
2 


Tun pelſoncen en horſes! that have dns las ſhould be ſen of fieſt wind 
an eſcort; the reſt of the troops will retire immediately after, by the ſhorteſt 
road. It 1s cruelty, beyond expreſſion, to abandon the wounded, whether friends 


or enemies; and as che detachment has undoubtedly found, within the cir- 
cumference of the * waggons with horſes to them, they ſhould be 


. made 
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made uſe of to carry off the wounded, who ſhould alſo be ſent on before; if 
there are no waggons, the detachments mult take them from the neighbour- 
ing towns. | 


Wan and compaſſion are ſaid to be inconſiſtent with each other; this old 
tradition was applicable to the barbarous ferocity of the Goths and Vandals. The 
French, and- their neighbours, partakers of their valour, have reſtored the 
laws of humanity ; they fight for glory, and having by turns conquered with 
the Britiſb arms, they have followed their example, by ſetting forth an aſſiſting 
hand to a fallen enemy. 5 | 


THz attack of a dry forage is conducted nearly in the fame manner, as that 
of a green one, but it is often neceſſary to employ a greater number of troops, 
becauſe, as the forage is made in villages, it is almoſt a certainty they will all 
be guarded by infantry, ſuſtained by cavalry ;. whereas, the chain of green 
forage is formed with a much greater number of cavalry than infantry, un- 
leſs it ſhould be in a country where cavalry cannot act. 


Ir is difficult to force the village where infantry. is ſuſtained by cavalry, 
whereas, it is eaſier for cavalry to attack each other in a plain, where the con- 
teſt is immedlately determined; but it is not ſo ſoon decided, when entrenched 
infantry is attacked by infantry; but whatever reſiſtance a Commander may 
md, he ſhould always attempt to force it. As tlie principal object is to pre- 
vent the forage, it is obtained by attacking the chain briſkly, and in all parts, 
becauſe it is certain, that the General commanding the forage will cauſe the 
foragers to aſſemble; or elſe, ſeeing the chain attacked, without waiting for 
an order, they will; of their own accord, diſmiſs and fly towards the camp; 
but whether they aſſemble, whether they retire in order, or ſhift for them 
ſelves, the end is anſwered, and the forage is left: unperformed; If by their 
flight, the Commander cannot hope to make any priſoners, he muſt keep 
the troops of the chain at bay ſuch a length of time, as to make it impoſ- 
ſible to continue the forage for the day: He ſhould even if poſſible, endea- 
vour to force them to retire; which. if they db,” he ſhould purſue them 
long enough to be certain of their retreat, and then collect all the waggons, 
from the. neighbouring villages, cauſe them to be loaded with the forage in- 
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tended for the enemys' army, and conducted to the camp: If they do not 


retire, the Commander muſt remain in fight of them during the night, and 


ſend to camp to demand a reinforcement of troops, in order to oblige the ene- 


my to retire. For the ſame reaſon that a forage ſhould not be abandoned till 


the laſt extremity, the troops that would prevent the enemy from making 


it, ſhould be abſolutely bent upon it at the ſame time, without expoſing them - 
ſelves to the danger of being beat by any aſſiſtance that e come from the 
camp, to the troops belonging to the chain. 


c 


Tuzrz are. ſome exigencies in war, where a General-muſt-not be ſparing of 


| large detachments. In attacks, which are' made by the day, it 1s more prudent 


and neceflary to be in force, than in thoſe which are made up by night; in 
the. night,, an inferior detachment may beat one that is ſuperior, if it ſurprizes 
it, and attacks firſt; whereas, in the day, the enemy can ſee the ſtrength of 


the troops attacking * and make his diſpoſition ** for a defence or for 


a retreat. 


— 


Wax detachments are Cath intended to reconnoitre, the ſmalleſt are beſt; 5 


| when; it is for a ſurprize of a quarter, or an ambuſcade, it is needleſs to have 


them ſtronger, all that is neceſſary, is to ſurprize and attack briſkly ; but when 
it is to cut off the enemys' proviſion, . or. deprive him of his ſubſiſtence, ' they 
cannot be made too ſtrong ; there is nevertheleſs a medium to be preſerved, 


which is the General's buſineſs to know how to keep: If the detachments are 


too weak, it ĩs impoſſible they ſhould ſucceed ; they cannot be prejudicial to 
the enemy, the troops. are fatigued to no end, and are ſacrificed to no purpoſe. 
If they are too ſtrong, the matter of ſucceſs is not at all doubtful ; but at the 
concluſion of the campaign, the troops are as much fatigued as the.army which 
they have deprived of ſubſiſtence ; There is then the ſame inconveniency at- 
tends: them, when they are either too ſtrong or too weak; it is true that, in 
the laſt caſe, the troops, not ſucceeding in any enterprize, will be diſheartened, 
and attribute the fault to thoſe who command ; from thence confidence is at 
an end;; and if a ſoldier fails in point of reſpect to his Commanders, diſcipline 
is at an end ;. ſubornation no longer the ſame ;-and the beſt One" * 
prizes, be rendered vain and fruitleſs. 3 
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Tadors who have no courage, are not contented with merely being beat; 


they droop, if their courage is not quickened by ſome light victory. The loſs, 


of a battle is often leſs fatal than frequent unſucceſsful attacks ; after a check, 


their courage is rouſed to make new trials, and get the better; it makes an ob- 
ſtinate ſand even againſt misfortune, and an unhoped-for ſucceſs is often pro- 


auced from their defeat ; whereas, by uſeleſs attempts, their hope 1s deſtroyed, 
aad their courage become enervated, 


M. DER TURRENNE, who, by repeated ſucceſſes, had gained the intire con- 
fidence of the ſoldier, was as much indebted for his triumphs, to the love the 
ſoldiers. had for him, and the eſtimation in which they held his talents, as he 
was to his own genius; and he ſucceeded better with twenty or twenty-five 
thouſand men, than the conqueror's Generals did with fifty thouſand. 


WuAr a treaſure for a ſtate is ſuch a General? Beſides his knowing how 
to keep the enemy in bounds with few men, and accompliſh his deſigns, he 
alſo ſupplies. the King with brave ſoldiers, and excellent officers. How many 
great men have been produced from the ſchool of ſuch a maſter? It is an 
happineſs both to the Country, and to the King, to be poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
ſubject, who knows how to unite in himſelf the talents of an hero, and the 
virtues of a citizen, 


Of SPIES ad GUIDES. 


M hen an enemys ſiy lurks in the camp, order all your ſoldiers, in the day- time, to their 


tents, and he will inſtantly be apprehended. : 
T 18 impoſſible for a General, or even for any Officer, charged with the 
command of a detachment, to act with certainty, if they have not ſpies or 
ſecret intelligence diſperſed about in the enemys' army; they will have the 
F f morti- 
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mortification to ſee all their bann miſcarry, and all their precautions will be- 
come uſeleſs, becauſe they will be improperly taken. 


Strada Turreme and 3 ſtrongly reco W having them, whatever 
expence they may occaſion : Vauban alſo adds, that a General had better be in 
want of many particulars, however neceſſary, than be deſtitute of ſpies. No- 
thing, ſays M. de Puyscgur, ſhould be ſpared to procure them, and even the 
promiſes made to them ſhould be obſerved with the moſt inviolable integrity. 


M. de Feuquieres obſerves, that ſpies are of many forts; they are to be found 
in the cabinet of Princes ; in the cloſets of Miniſters ; among Officers in the 
army ; and in the councils of Generals: In towns belonging to the enemy, 
and in monaſteries ; ſome offer themſelves, others are formed by the Generals, 


or by the Miniſters ; but the deſire of gain is what chiefly encourages, and 
tempts them to undertake the buſineſs. 


BEs1DEs the ſpies of the cabinet, there are again others who make it their 
buſineſs to go from one camp to another, and give an account of all the ene- 
mys' tranſactions, and particularly that they are not known to any General 


Officer, they ſhould always be ſpoke to alone, and never be ſuffered to meet 
each other. 


Tux General ſhould ſtudy their character, and prove them by repeated 


trials; he ſhould ſend them by degrees, beginning with things not difficult to 


be explained, and which, if diſcovered, will not be of great conſequence ; he 
ſhould engage them in long converſations, thereby to form a judgment of 


their abilities and comprehenſion : And he ſhould alſo employ them often in 
bringing intelligence. 


ALTHOVUGH a General ſhould always be upon his guard with a ſpy whom he 
hath cauſe to ſuſpect of treachery, he may nevertheleſs draw great advantages 
from him, provided he knows how to deceive him properly, becauſe he may 


be very certain he will inform the enemy of all their conſultation and re- 
ſolutions that have been taken. a 5 | aft. 


- 
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TE Emperor Leo, in his Tactic, adviſes as a General, who has reaſon to 
imagine his counſels betrayed to the enemy, to conceal his real deſigns, by 
ſpeaking in a manner quite oppoſite to them ; for, ſays he, in the maxims at 
the end of his book, an enemy muſt be deceived, who receives intelligence 
from ſpies or deſerters directly contrary to what is actually reſolved upon: 
And ſhould not the enemy give credit to their reports, he will of courſe neg- 
lect their intelligence, and then the General may take his precautions accord- 
ingly : But ſhould the enemy repoſe confidence in them, he will be deceived, 
and conſequently fall into the ſnare laid for him. But, adds he, ſhould theſe 
ſpies be entruſted with the General's real intention, he ſhould, by ſome altera- 
tion in his operations, endeavour to perſuade the enemy they have deceived 
him ; upon which he will grow miſtruſtful of them, and be obliged to look 
out for others, no longer daring to confide in the former, 


Tn ſpies ſhould be taken out of the country in which the war is, carried on, 
ſelecting only thoſe who are honeſt, active, and intelligent, and are to con- 
ſiſt of various ranks or orders; ſome to affociate with the ſoldiers ; others to 
follow the army under the diſguiſe of Pedlars ; but it is neceſſary, that all of 
them ſhould be admitted to the knowledge of ſome one belonging to the firſt 
order of their fraternity, from whom they occaſionally receive any thing that 
1s to be conveyed to the General who pays them. This charge muſt be com- 
mitted to one who 1s both faithful and ingenius ; obliging him to render an 
account of himſelf every day, if it can be done. with ſafety, and to guard 
as much as poſſible his being corrupted. 


MoNTECUCULLI, in his Memoirs, colle&s together, in a few words, the 
rules which I have laid down. Spies are engaged and kept, ſays he, by force 
of money, but often they are falſe ; it is therefore proper for a General to 
make ſure of them, for good ones are cheap at any price. The beſt pledges 
of ſafety, upon ſuch occaſions, are oaths; wives and children given as hoſ- 
tages ; and, above all, the former life of the perſons whom you are inclined 
to truſt. If theſe are employed to betray and ruin us, the reproach muſt fall 
upon the authors of the treachery, and not upon thoſe who are deceived. The 
firſt ſtep therefore ſhould be, to gain affurances of ſuch a kind, that thoſe 
with whom we treat, may be compelled by them to obſerve their faith. But 
| | Ff2 as 
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as theſe are not always to be obtained, the next courſe is to take every mea- 
ſure with ſuch prudence, that if we fall afterwards into misfortunes, it may, 
not- be n to us as a fault. 


Ir the ſpies ni any enterprize, it muſt neither be known to the others, 
nor even ſhould they be able to gueſs amongſt themſelves at the time of exe- 
euting it: Priſoners, muſicians, trumpeters, drummers, deſerters, as well from 


the enemys' army as his own; peaſants, couriers, ſoldiers in n and 
een may all be employed as ſpies. 


THERE will never be any want of people:; but in order to engage their Gd 
157 IE: muſt be well and moſt punctually paid, 


Tur Guides, log well choſen, are alſo of great advantage to an army, 
becauſe the army will then be well conducted by them; but if ill choſen, 
they are known to give fatigue, by miſleading the columns they are to guide, 
and inſtead of going ten miles, you will go fifteen or twenty. We therefore 


cannot beftow too much attention in the procuring good ones; they ſerve as 
eyes to the head, and are equally as eſſential to the Commander. IO? 


As to ſpies and guides, it is a ſubject which depends, upon the whole, in 
a detail of a great variety of circumſtances, from which a General, by Tus 
prudence and intrigues, will be able to reap great advantages. 


— — lä 
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LL guards and centinels ſhould have a counter: ſign even for the relicts 
by the corporals ; alſo all centinels upon out-poſts and advanced pickets, 
ſhould always have a counter-fign given them A counter-ſign ſhould not 


be a clap or two on the pouch, or any fign that may be diſcovered caſily by 


the 
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the car of an enemy, who may be pretty near, and yet concealed by the 
darkneſs of the night. It ſhould, therefore, be ſome town or name, which 
the centinel may be able to hear, without either danger of diſcovery, or ſuf- 
fering the perſon who gives it him, to come within reach of his arms. 


BEs IDEs the ſecurity of the camp, any perſons ſent out by a Commander 
in Chief, may have the counter-fign given to him for ſome days, by which he 
will be admitted quicker and eaſier, and without being obliged to make him 
ſelf known to ſo many people as he muſt, if he came in the day- time; and it 
is of no more conſequence, in caſe an enemy ſhould diſcover it, than if they 
did any other counter- ſign; for if any more than two perſons ſhould preſent 
themſelves to an out-poſt, all centinels are to ſtop them, call out to the 
guard, who are to examine them as rounds, and make them priſoners if they 
have not the whole parole, as well as the counter-ſign. All perſons, by the 
day or night, who come from towards the enemy, are to be examined by the 
Officer of the guard. The centinels of all out-poſts, or advanced pickets near 
the enemy, ſhould be poſted double in the night, and relieve every hour; and 
between each relief, the Commanding Officer ſhould ſend a ſubaltern to go the 
rounds, or a ſerjeant to parole; and if any centinel is miſſing upon an out- 
poſt, or advanced picket, the Officer commanding, is immediately to change 
the counter-ſign with all his centinels, and order them to call to the 
guard, to examine any perſon who offers the counter-ſign which has been 
changed; the Officer ſhould alſo fend notice of it to any poſts, or perſons with 
whom he has. any communication. 


Txr1s part of military diſcipline, very important abroad for the ſafety of all 
out-poſts, might be made familiar to BV ſoldiers, by accuſtoming them to 
a counter-fign wherever a guard is mounted, be it ever ſo ſmall, and not per- 
mitting a corporal to relieve without it; and it would prove of greater advan- - 
tage ſtill, if ſuch paroles were given, as are and muſt be uſed when joined with 
foreign troops. This, beſides the uſe aforementioned in time of war abroad, 


would accuſtom both Officers and men to. write and pronounce foreign paroles in a 
Juſt manner. | | 
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GENERAL who loſes a battle, may attribute his ill luck to fortune, 


although theſe kind of events are generally the effects of art and ſkill; 


but he who ſuffers himſelf to be ſurprized, and who falls into the ſnare laid for 


him by the enemy, has no excuſe to make, becauſe, by his vigilance, and the 
goodneſs of his ſpies, he might have avoided them. 


A GenzRAL ſhould endeavour to form as many ambuſcades as poſſible, ſo 


that, if the enemy ſhould not fall into one, he may not eſcape the others; 


they ought to be diſpoſed after ſuch a manner, that one can neither attack or 
be attacked without being heard, ſuſtained, and aſſiſted by others; this 


junction is a ſtratagem which the enemy could not expect, and which will 
ſinure victory. 


An active and vigilant Generdl, oftener employs ſtratagems than open force 


in war; and, by multiplying ſmall advantages, procures, at length, deciſive 


ones. Ambuſcades are the ſureſt means of procuring theſe ſmall ſucceſſes: 
They are of two kinds ; great and ſmall. It is very ſeldom the firſt kind can 
be practiſed againſt an able, cautious General: They may even be extremely 
dangerous, if diſcovered by the enemy ; and therefore, though we ſpeak of 
the manner of employing them ſucceſsfully, we inſiſt leſs on the neceſſity of 


them than of ſmall ambuſcades, which are frequently employed, and with 


little riſk. Theſe ſmall ambuſcades have different objects in view: They ſerve 


to carry off magiſtrates or hoſtages for the payment of contributions ; merchants 
who tranſport proviſions to the enemy, &c. 


A PARTIZAN may alſo form an ambuſcade when he is lt 1 by At 


ſpies, of the day and road one of the enemys' convoys is to paſs; whether 
with young horſes to remount the cavalry, recruits, proviſions, or ammuni- 
tion, and that the eſcors is weaker than his party. The advice he receives 


from ſpies or friends, who give him intelligence, gives him often the facility 
of 
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of taking by an ambuſcade, one of the enemys' Generals detached to recon- 
noitre ſome particular place, to be cured of his wounds, to receive ſome 1 


ſon of diſtinction, or otherwiſe. 


WnuxN you have a ſpy intriguing enough to be inſtructed, and to give ad- 
vice of the day and road the enemy are to go a foraging, an ambuſcade may 
be formed near the road to carry off ſome of the horſes or foragers: you may 
alſo lie in ambuſcade within the chain of forage, and fall on the foragers when 
diſperſed; but you muſt obſerve to plant your ambuſcade, in both theſe caſes, 
in a place diſtant from the chain; that is to ſay, behind the center of the 
foragers, and have a ſure retreat as ſoon as you have ſtruck your ſtroke. 

You may alſo plant ſmall parties of light troops in ambuſcade in different 
places, without the chain of eſcort; who, as ſoon as the foragers diſband, 
give the alarm at the different poſts; ſo that the enemy, not knowing on 
what ſide the real attack is, are obliged to re-aſſemble the eſcort; and as much 
time is loſt in his way, night comes on before the foraging is compleated, and 
the cavalry are fatigued, weakened, and inſenſibly deſtroyed. Ambuſcades 
may alſo be placed to carry off the men or equipages who remain behind when 
the army diſperſes to go to quarters, or when the troops, which are to com- 
poſe it, are aſſembling in the ſpring. 


AMBUSCADES are dreſt to carry off priſoners or inhabitants of the country, 
in order to gain intelligence. In this caſe, the priſoners ought not to be al- 
lowed to remain or talk together, leſt they concert ſome falſe intelligence to 


deceive you. 


In ſhort, ambuſcades may be employed to carry off couriers, or ſmall con- 


voys of the enemy, who paſs between their army and their great towns: But 
in all theſe caſes, the parties who know all the bridges, rivulets, fords, paſſes, 


marſhes, footpaths through woods or over r munti, that they may retire 
through roads unknown to the enemy. ' | 
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Ir is not neceſſary that theſe kind of ambuſcades ſhould be compoſed of 


greater numbers than the eſcorts of the enemy, eſpecially if theſe eſcorts muſt 
march through defiles. 


Ir you form an ambuſcade, where the ſafety of your retreat does not de- 
pend on your numbers, but entirely on their addreſs and celerity, it ſhould be 
compoled of light cavalry, and of no more than are judged neceflary to defeat 
that part of the enemys* corps, againſt whom they are intended. 


Wur your retreat is ſhort, but through a rough covered road, the am- 
buſcades ſhould conſiſt of more infantry than cavalry ; but if the retreat is to 
be long, and by a broad open- road, you muſt have no more infantry than 


what the half of your cavalry can carry behind them; while the other half, 


having nothing to embarraſs them, form the front or rear-guard, and make 
head againſt the enemy. If you would diſquiet and harraſs the enemy by 
ſmall but frequent ambuſcades, you muſt, from time to time, form a great 
ambuſcade, to over-awe the enemy, and prevent their ſending out detach- 
ments againſt your ſmall parties, | 


AMBUSCADEs fhould march with great ſecrecy, and generally in the night 
time ; they ought never to carry dogs with them, becauſe they bark ; nor 
mares with ſtone-horſes, becauſe of their neighing ; they ought to take as 
few ſervants with them as poſſible ; and ſtrictly forbid them, or the party to 
fire at game, if it ſhould ſpring. 


THrey ſhould endeayour to enter the place of ambuſh, ſo as to leave no 
trace behind them; and for this purpoſe, they may turn the ſhoes of their 


horſes of the rear-guard, or throw down their cloaks for the reſt to walk along. 


THEY ſhould not arrive at the place of ambuſh long before they expect the 


enemy, becauſe the accidents that may happen to diſcoyer them; or their 
men, if fatigued, may fall aſleep. 
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It is needleſs to mention the places fit for parties to lay in ambuſh ; every 
place is proper ; a hollow way, a ſmall wood, a dry ditch, the grotto of a 
mountain, a garden, a court-yard, a field of corn, a thick hedge ; in ſhort, 
every place covered by art or nature, It is the perſon that commands who 
muſt chuſe the ſpat where he is not expoſed to be diſcovered, and at hand to 
carry off his intended prize, 


GREAT ambuſcades have fo little connection with marches, ſurprizes of 
armies, and battles, that, to have a Juſt notion of the manner of employing 


them with ſome hopes of ſucceſs, it is neceſſary to combine what will be ſaid 
hereafter on theſe three ho a 


Tux object of great ambuſcades is to carry off a corps of the enemy left to 
their own ſtrength ; to ſurprize a convoy, or the equipages of the army ; the 


attack of an army on march ; the carrying off a part of a nnn or taking 
a town by eſcalade, 


GREAT ambuſcades are formed in woods or vallies, and care taken to place 
ſmall parties in ambuſh all around, or on the neighbouring eminences, to ſtop 


and arreſt hunters, travellers, or other paſſengers, who might diſcover your 
main body, 


GREAT ambuſcades may alſo be formed in a village or town, whoſe inha- 
bitants favour you ; where, for fear of being betrayed by ſome ſpy, you leave 
centinels all around, publiſhing a ſtrict order, on pain of death, not to paſs be- 
yond your centinels. On a ſteeple, or the higheſt place, there you ſend an 
Officer, who, with good glafles, diſcovers the approach of the enemy, their 
numbers, and the road they keep; and informs you of theſe particulars, that 
vou may have your troops in order of battle in the ſtreets : But if the Officer 
on the ſteeple informs you that the enemy is ſuperior, and that you have not 
time to retire, you muſt draw up your troops in an oppoſite ſtreet, or in a 
church, placing only a few of your men, diſguiſed and drefled like townſmen, 
in the ſtreet through which the enemy are to march, to try to prevent any 
inhabitants informing them, This ſort of precaution ſuppoſes you have taken 
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all others proper for your defence; for if the enemy has the leaſt epo dende he 
will not enter the village till he has ſearched and examined it. 
PL Arxs covered with corn or bruſh-wood are very commodious for placing 
infantry in ambuſcade, becauſe from thence you can ſee at ſome diſtance the 
number of the enemy, and the manner in which they approach ; you can 
march out in order of battle to attack them; or, if you find them ſuperior, 
you have a free retreat on all ſides. | 
Wren you know the enemys' army is to march through a country which 

produces little water, eſpecially if the ſeaſon is hot, you may, if the ground 
permits it, dreſs a ſtrong ambuſcade near ſome fountain or rivulet by the road. 
The ſucceſs. in this cafe is the more certain, becauſe the ſoldiers, fatigued with 
the march, never fail to diſband, each trying to be the firſt to quench his 
thirſt before the water is troubled by the reſt; and as the current of the water 
has dug a courſe for itſelf, and has formed a hollow way where the corps are 
obliged to defile, this renders it the more eaſy to attack one part of them, be- 
fore or after they paſſed, with great advantage. 


Ir it is neceſſary to keep in ambuſcade more than one day, it 1s ſuppoſed 
they have brought proviſions with them, and they muſt chuſe a place where 


there is water; leſt, if at a diſtance, the ſoldiers are diſcovered going to 
fetch it. 


THe troops in ambuſcade muſt be bes without n ſo as to be 


able to make their ſally in order. 


As foon as they have arrived at the place where they are to form the ambuſ- 
cade, the Commanding Officer of each troop muſt review them: If any ſol- 
dier, ſervant, or others are miſſing, he muſt immediately inform the Com- 
mander in Chief; who ought, in that caſe, to retire with the party. 


H muſt place his centinels where they can ſee fartheſt on all ſides: But, 
that they may not themſelves be perceived at a diſtance, by the colour of theit 
regimentals, or the ſhining of their arms, the centinels ought to place their 


firelocks 
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firelocks on the ground, and lay themſelves amongſt the leaves or buſhes on the 
eminence where they are placed; for, from the ſummit of a little hill or riſing 
ground, a man ſees more than a mile: If there is no riſing ground, they can 
place the centinels'towards the top of thick buſhy trees, behind branches, 
or cover them by ſome ſmall bruſh-wood they may have carried with them for 
the purpoſe, 


Ir the centinels* poſt is fo far from the ambuſcade that they cannot be heard, 
or come, or ſend another with their intelligence without the riſk of being per- 
ceived by the enemy, in walking over ſome open field betwixt the ambuſcade 
and the firſt or fartheſt off centinels, other centinels mult be placed at ſmaller 
diſtances, under the cover of ſome hollow way, rock, or buſh, that the in- 
telligence may paſs by word of mouth from one to the other. 


Bur, leſt theſe advices ſhould not be clear, or to the purpoſe, and may 
throw you into confuſion, theſe centinels ſhould be Officers, or intelligent 
non-commuſſioned Officers. This is particularly neceſfary with regard to the 
centinel the moſt advanced on each ſide; that is to ſay, he who has the 
fartheſt view. 


In] 18 _ to have, on the right, the center, and left of the ambuſcade, ; 
three ſmall parties of cavalry, who, on the firſt advice from the centinels, are 


ready to ride after and arreſt deſerters, or | Peaſants, who may diſcover your 
ambuſcade. | 


Ir you know the road a detachment of the enemy intends to take, and that 
this march is through your country, place at the ſide oppoſite to your centinels, 
ſome flocks or heards of cattle ſcattered along the hills, within fight of your 
ambuſcade ; the deſire of carrying them off will make the enemy diſband, or 
at leaſt weaken themſelves by ſending parties to carry them off, Inſtead of 
ſhepherds, place ſoldiers diſguiſed to tend theſe flocks ; who ſeeing the enemy 
advance, ſhall ſeem to retire with their flocks; and, when the enemy have 


got very near, theſe ſoldiers ſhall make their eſcape, the beſt way they can, 
on horſes given them for that purpoſe, 
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Vo may alſo draw the enemy into your ambuſcade, by bribing tlieir 
guides; who, in concert with you, may propoſe a road where you ſhall be 
in ambuſh ; or may draw them there by giving falſe advice of the force of 
your party, or of your project. They may alſo be drawn into an ambuſcade, 
by detaching a party to carry off cattle, or by making ſome priſoners near the 
enemy: In ſuch a caſe, this party muſt be ſent out before any of the ſoldiers 
who compoſe it can ſuſpe& your deſign ; ſo that if any one ſhould deſert, he 
can never inform the enemy of your intended enterprize ; the Officers of the 
party mult alone be informed of your intentions, and you muſt mention the? 
exact hour at which they ſhall begin to ſhew themſelves, leſt the enemy fol-- 
l _ ſhould arrive at the place of ambuſcade before you are IIs 


Bur this Nen muſt not retire ſo near the ambuſcade, that the enemys” pa- 
troles may diſcover it before their main body is engaged in it. The centinels 
placed near the road, by which the enemy march, who are purſuing your 
ſmall party, ſhall retire before they are diſcovered, and the party ſhall con- 
tinue their feigned flight, till they are got conſiderably beyond the ambuſcade, 
to oblige the enemy to advance the farther ; for the troops. which compoſe the 
ambuſcade, ought not to begin to charge the enemy, till their main-body is op- 
polite to your front, in order to attack their flanks, that the action may be 
* and leſs en 


: To prevent your ambufcade being diſcovered too ſoon, you muſt cautiorr- 
your men to remain quiet and concealed till they get a certain ſignal, even 
though they ſhould hear ſome ſhots fired by their troops in ambuſcade, which 


may happen either by ſome firelocks going off by accident, or by es one fir- 
ing at _ which ana ſpring. ; 


Tus ſignal may be made by en a ſtandard on . eminence ani 
ſight of your troops, by ſounding a charge with ſeveral trumpets or drums 
united, or ſome other warlike ſound, different from what the enemy uſe on 
their march, and which may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by your own troops. 
You may alſo place ſome ſtraw, ſo. as to be ſeen by all your troops, and, by | 
ſetting fire to it, give the ſignal for the attack; or by firing a certain number 
of ſhots, or throwing one or more ſky- rockets from an eminence, which may 


be 
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be ſeen by the whole. But in all theſe caſes, the perſons deſtined to give the 14 
ſignals muſt be people of intelligence, who give them exactly at the A wi 
time, when the enemy are thoroughly engaged in your ambuſcade. it 


Wurx the troops of your ambuſcade are greatly ſuperior in number to thoſe 
of the enemy whom you expect, divide them in two corps, which you may 
place at a greater or ſmaller diſtance from each other, in proportion to the 
breadth of the road or the ground the enemy may occupy from his vanguard to | 
his rear-guard ; ſo that theſe two corps may ſally at once from their ambuſ- 
' cade, and charge the enemy when juſt between the two. | 


Even if the troops are not numerous enough to be divided in two equal 8 
bodies, each of which are ſuperior in number to the enemy, the defeat will. 
ſtill be the greater, if you charge their vanguard with their main body, and * 
their rear- guard with a detachment; but if the nature of the ground makes it | It 
eaſy for the ambuſcade to attack the whole flank of the enemys' troops when | 
defiling, it will be.needleſs to divide the troops, it being more advantageous to 
charge them in flank. 


| 
- IF the enemy have in the rear a conſiderable party at hand, to ſuſtain their | 4 I 
rear-guard as ſoon as engaged, it is neceſſary to preſerve a detachment of your? 8 
troops, in order to oppoſe this party, in caſe they ſhould advance to e 
your troops who have attacked the enemys' rear. 


WHEN the ground (becauſe of its inequality, it being covered with woods, [ 
or any other obſtacle) prevents your ſeeing whether the enemy have in their [i'll 
rear ſucha party as is juſt mentioned.; in ſuch a caſe, you muſt have the pre-- il 
caution to keep in ambuſcade, a ſmall corps de reſerve; and your troops the 
fartheſt advanced in the ambuſcade, muſt uſe. the ſame precautions, if the 
front of the enemys* main body is preceded by a detachment ; without which, 
there would be great danger that this detachment, by wheeling to right or - 
left, _ take your aur in flank, when engaged by the enemys' main . 5 


I an acdbuſtade, the beſt markſmen ſhould be placed in the front line, aw 
Wen to fire at thoſe whom they can diſtinguiſn to be Officers; for ſmall re- 
ſiſtan ce 
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ſiſtance can be expected from troops ſurprized and FERRY into confuſion and 
diſorder by an unexpected attack, if the loſs of their Officers is added to it. 
The grenadier Officers, and light infantry who carry fuzees ſhould. have the 


ſame.orders, when in ambuſcade. 


Ir the Officers who have been placed have reported, that they have diſcovered 
a more conſiderable body of the enemy than you expected, and more than you 
are able to defeat, let the Commanding Officer repair to that poſt ; and if by 
the help of good glafles he is convinced of the truth of the report, he ought 
to haſten his retreat ; for it 1s then to be preſumed, that the enemy, informed 
of your deſign, comes with a ſtrong detachment to ſurprize you in your 
ambuſcade. 


Ir the enemy have a ſuperior body of troops near you, and you have reaſon 
to believe your ambuſcade has been diſcovered, either by any of your people de- 
ſerting, or that your march has been ſeen by any of the enemys' parties, who 
will diſcover it to their camp or garriſons ; in 207 of theſe caſes, you ought 
alſo immediately to form your retreat. 


Ir, in ſpite of retiring with all promptitude, you ſhall be overtaken and at- 
tacked by the enemy with ſuperior numbers, you muſt then take ſuch neceſ- 
ſary precautions as prudence requires, to ſecure your retreat; or, if you are 
near enough to hope for ſuccours, make a vigorous and gallant defence till 
they ſhall arrive. 


Ir you have made any detachments who are in ambuſh at a certain diſtance, 
that they may not be abandoned and loſt, you ſhould immediately ' ſend five 
or fix horſemen, who ſhould take the moſt favourable road, and inform them 
of your retreat; having taken care to mark to theſe. Officers with the detach- 


ments, the route they at are to purſue ; a to join you, or to n their own 
rent | i 


Ir you want to draw a part of the troops of one of the enemys' garriſons 
into an ambuſcade, you ſhould conceal beyond your ambuſcade, and as near 
the garriſon as poſſible, a ſmall party of cavalry, who muſt tons to carry 

| off” 


place, which come out to feed or water in the morning; or, in the evening, 


try to carry off the Governor, the Officers, principal Citizens, or Ladies, who 


then come out to take the air. 


Ix this laſt ſort of expedition, you ſhould wait for a fare or a holiday, when 
man y walk out; becauſe the more people of diſtinction you can ſurprize, the 
more will their friends and relations endeavour to prevail with the Governor, 
and engage him to ſend out a detachment againſt your party, which ought not 
to retire precipitately, leſt the enemy ſhould abandon the purſuit ; but draw 
them on by degrees towards the ambuſcade. 


You ought not to place the main body of your ambuſcade too near the town, | 


in order to render. the retreat of the enemys' detachment more difficult, aftey 
you have put them in diſorder. 


. You may alſo, if the ground allows of it, place in ambuſcade a corps of 


cavalry, a little beyond the principal ambuſcade, towards the town, to cut off 
the enemys' retreat when defeated. We ſuppoſe, however, that theſe two 
ambuſcades are not fo far diſtant from each other, but that the principal one, 
which is the fartheſt from the town, can eaſily come to the others' aſſiſtance, 
in caſe they have by any accident been diſcovered, and are attacked by the enemy. 


Irx the environs of a garriſon are ſo entirely open, that it is not poſſible to 


place a proper number of troops in ambuſcade, the cavalry, in that caſe, may 
ſerve to conceal the infantry. 


Ir you have plenty of troops, and have reaſon to believe the Commandant 
of the town or poſt is weak enough, or ſo ill adviſed as to allow himſelf to ſend 
out fo great a number of troops on a fally, as to leave his garriſon unprovided, 
you may place an ambuſcade on the oppoſite fide of the town, provided with 


the neceſſaries for a ſurprize-eſcalade, or by applying the petard, who ſhall 
make their attack when the enemy are at ſome diſtance in purſuit of your 


other party. 


- 


THz 
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off the herds of cattle, flocks of ſheep, or Officers“ horſes belonging to the 
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"Tux ſame ſtratagem may be employed againſt a town where there are no 
regular troops, and whoſe unexperienced inhabitants are eaſily deceived by all 
the common ſtratagems of war. 


Bkroxk you try a great ambuſcade, it is very proper to have often formed 
ſmall ones, or to have made excurſions into the country with ſmall parties; 
ſo that the Governor or Commandant of the poſt being accuſtomed to believe 


you have but a few troops, is the more eaſily determined to detach a part of - 
his garriſon. 


Ir you want to draw the enemys' army, or a great part of it, into an am- 
buſcade, you muſt march with your army towards the enemy, ſo long as you 
are not afraid of being diſcovered by their parties, or grand advanced guards: 
There you muſt halt with all poſſible filence, and detach a good part of your 
cavalry ; which, without halting, ſhall charge that flank of the enemy neareſt | 
your ambuſcade; the firſt charge being over, without giving the enemy time 
to attack them with too many troops, they mult retire to their main body, ſo 


that, if the enemy ſhall . purſue — they fall into eis : 
ambu rate 


Ax ambuſcade that is ſucceſsful, may cauſe the deſtruction of a whole army. 
The example cited by M. de Feuquieres, in his Memoirs, on that head is ſtriking. - 
M. de Lug, ſtill attached to the Prince, took all the baggage belonging 
to M. Turrenne's army, becauſe the Lieutenant-General who commanded the 
efcort did not foreſee that the enemy, ſhut up in his lines of circumvallation 
before Arras, having two armies near his camp with a deſign of attacking him 
in his lines, could think of ſending out a large detachment of cavalry on an en- 
terprize of ſuch a ſort. In the mean time, M. Luxemburg, who was in ambuſ- 
cade within reach of the column of baggage, ſeeing that the Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral was gone on before with the head of the eſcort, imagining the baggage in 
ſecurity, marched ſpeedily to the head of that column, whoſe march he ſtopped, 
and turned towards St. Pol, where he conducted the whole baggage belonging 
to M. Turrenne's army, without his knowing any thing of the matter. It is 
thus that, by the negligence of an Officer, and by an ambuſcade. ſeaſonably 
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placed, an army finds itſelf ſtripped of all its baggage, and as may be ſaid, not 
in a condition of continuing the campaign, 


HaAviNG given our ideas on this ſubject, we ſhall end it with obſerving, that, 
with the quantity of /;ght troops now in uſe, and who are continually patrolling 
the country, it is very difficult to ſurprize an enemy with a great ambuſcade; 
the ſmall ones only can ſucceed, and ſuch particularly as are conducted by an 
able partiſan, who has good intelligence, and who underſtands the petit guerre. 


The MANNER in which SCIPIO SUPPRESSED and PUNISHED 
| a SEDITION that happened in the ROMAN ARMY. 


OUGH Scipio had now gained a ſufficient experience in affairs, he was 
thrown however by this revolt into a ſtate of great irreſolution and per- 
plexity. For, as in the caſe of the human body, the cauſes of external inju- 
ries of thoſe for example which ariſe from heat and cold, from fatigue or 
wounds, may either be guarded againſt before they happen, or afterwards be 
remedied without much difficulty ; while the diſorders on the other hand, 
which are bred in the body itſelf, ulcers and diſeaſes, are neither eaſily fore- 
ſeen, nor eaſy to be cured ; juſt ſo it happens with reſpe& to governments and 
armies. When they are attacked by any enemy from without, if neceſſary at- 
tention only be employed, it is no hard thing to take the meaſures that are 
requiſite for their ſecurity and defence. But to appeaſe the violence of inteſtine 
factions, to quell popular tumults and ſeditions, is a work of the greateſt dif- 
ficulty ; and ſuch as requires a very uncommon exertion both of addreſs and 
prudence. There is one precaution however, which, in my judgment, would 
be very ſerviceable in the caſe of ſtates and armies, as well as in human 
bodies; and that is, not to ſuffer in any of them a too long continuance in 
| lazineſs and inaCtivity ; eſpecially when they enjoy the bleſſings of plenty and 
proſperous fortune. E | 
H h Scirlg 
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| Scrpro then, who, beſides that ſteady application to affairs which we have 
mentioned, was very ready alſo, and dexterous both in thought and action, 

contrived the following method for remedying the diſorders that had happened. 

He called together the T7ibunes, and told them, that the ſtipends that were de- 
manded ſhould be paid ; and that his promiſe might gain the greateſt credit, 
he directed that the taxes, which had been before impofed upon the cities for 
the ſupport of the whole army, ſhould be levied publickly, and with the 
greateſt diligence; as if his only intention had been to raiſe the ſums that were 
now required. He ordered the Tribunes alſo to go back again to the revolted 
troops; and to ule all entreaties to engage them to return to their duty, and 
to come and receive their ſtipends, either ſeparately, if they ſhould chooſe 
that method, or altogether in a body ; affuring them alſo, that, when this 
was done, he would then conſider in what manner all other things might be 
adjuſted. Agreeable to this plan, the money was collected without delay: 
And when Scipio was informed that the Tribunes had diſcharged alſo their com- 
miſſion, he aſſembled the council together, to conſider what was moſt proper 
to be done. The reſult of their deliberations was, that the troops ſhould come 
all to New Carthage on an appointed day, that a general pardon ſhould then be 
granted to the multitude ; but that the authors of the mutiny ſhould be pu- 
niſhed with the laſt ſeverity. Theſe were in number thirty-five. 


Wax the day was come, and the revolted troops, were now on their way 
towards the city, to receive their pardon, and the ſtipends that were due, 
Scipio gave ſecret inſtructions to the ſeven Tribunes, who had been before deputed 
to them, to meet them as they approached ; and that each of them, taking 
five of the ſeditious leaders, and accoſting them with a ſhew of friendſhip, 
ſhould preſs them to take a lodging in their quarters, or at leaſt to accept of 
the entertainment of a ſupper. Three days before he had ordered the troops 
that were in the city, to furniſh themſelves with proviſions for a conſiderable 
time, on pretence that they were to march under the command of Marcus, 
againſt Adnobalis who had revolted. The feditious, being informed alſo of 
this order, were filled with greater confidence. For they perſuaded themſelves, 
that, as the reſt of the army would be removed, they ſhould have all —_ 
in their own power, as foon as they ſhould join the General. | 


WHEN 
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Wuxx they were now ready to enter the city, Scipio ſent orders to the 
other troops, that they ſhould begin their march, with all their baggage, very 
early on the morning of the following day. But the Tribunes and the Prefecii 
were at the ſame time ſecretly commanded, to ſend the baggage forwards as 
ſoon as they ſhould come out of the city, but to keep the ſoldiers in arms near the 
gate ; to divide them afterwards into parties at every gate; and to be careful 
that none of the ſeditious ſhould come out of the city. The Tribunes, who 
had been appointed to receive the ſeditious leaders, met them as they arrived; 
and having accoſted them with much civility, carried them to their houſes. 
The order given to them was, that they ſhould immediately ſecure the perſons 
of theſe men; and, when ſupper was ended, ſhould bind them and keep them 
ſafe; and that no perſon afterwards ſhould be ſuffered to go out of the houſes ; 
except only a meſſenger from each, to acquaint the General that the thing was 
done. This order was punctually obſerved and executed. On the morrow, 
when the day appeared, and the ſeditious already had begun to come in crouds 
towards the Forum, Scipio ordered the aſſembly to be called. As ſoon as the ſig- 
nal was made, the ſoldiers ran together, according to their cuſtom, expecting 
eagerly to ſee again their General, and to hear what he would ſay tothem on the 
preſent occaſion. Scipio then ſent orders to the Tribunes, who were without the 
gates, that they ſhould bring the troops in arms, and ſurround the aflembly : 
At the ſame time, he preſented himſelf to them, and in the inſtant, by his 
very firſt appearance, filled them with extreme confufion ; for they had ſup- 
poſed him to be broken with diſeaſe, and they beheld him vigorous and ſtrong : 
His very aſpect therefore, ſo different from all that they had conceived, 
ſtruck them at once with ſurprize and terror. He then began his diſcourſe to 
them in the following manner : 


Hs could not, he ſaid, but wonder what motives either of expectation or 
diſguſt, had led them into this revolt. That men uſually rebelled againſt 
their country and their leaders, either becauſe they were diflatisfied with the 
conduct of thoſe who held the ſupreme command, or were diſpleaſed with 
the condition of affairs; er laſtly, perhaps, becauſe they were ambitious of 
ſome greater fortune, and had filled their minds with aſpiring hopes: Tell 
me then, continued he, to which of theſe cauſes is your revolt to be aſcribed? 
Js it with me that you are offended, becauſe the payment of your ſtipends has 
Hh 2 been 
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been ſo long delayed? The fault however is not mine, for during the whole 
time of my command, your ſtipends have been always fully paid. If it be 
Rome then, that is in fault, in having neglected to diſcharge your former ar- 
rears, was it juſt that you ſhould ſhew this reſentment ? Taking arms againſt 
your country, and declaring yourſelves the enemies of her who had bred and 
nouriſhed you ? How much better then would it have been to have made me 
the judge of your complaints; and to have intreated your friends to join to- 


gether in obtaining for you the relief which you deſired. When mercenary 


troops indeed, who have no other object but their pay, deſert the ſervice in 
which they are engaged, ſuch a conduct, in certain circumſtances, may per- 
haps be excuſed. But in men who fight for themſelves, their wives, and 
children, this defection is a moſt unpardonable crime. It is no other indeed, 
than if a ſon, on pretence that his parent had defrauded him in ſettling an ac- 
count, ſnhould go armed to take away the life of him, from whom himſelf had 
received his being. Or will you ſay then, that I have employed you in more 
painful duties, or expoſed you more frequently to danger than the reſt; and 
have given to others the advantage of the war, and the chief part of all the 


booty. You dare not ſay, that I have ever made this diſtinction; ; and if you 


dare, you cannot ſhew the proof. 


To what part of my conduct can you then impute the cauſe of your revolt 
Speak, for I wiſh to be informed. There is not one amortg you that is able 
to declare; not one among you that can even form to himſelf, in thought, 
the leaſt matter of offence againſt me. Nor is it- again- in the condition of af- 
Airs, that you can find any reaſonable ground of diſcontent : For when were 
all things in a more proſperous ſtate ? At what period were her ſoldiers flat- 
tered with a fairer proſpect? But ſome of you, perhaps, are diffident of 
theſe appearances, and have fixed your hopes upon greater advantages to be 
found among our enemies: And who are theſe enemies? Mandonius and 
Andobalis ! Do not all of you then know that when they firſt joined our army; 
they broke their treaty with the Carthaginians 3 and that now again they have 
no leſs violated the moſt folemn oaths, by commencing new hoſtilities againſt. 
us?. How honourable is it for you to place a confidence in men like theſe; 
and to become, for their ſakes, the enemies of your country. Vou had ſurely 
never any Mn that with. ſuch allies you. could render yourſelves the 


maſters. 
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maſters of Spain. Neither aſſiſted by Andobalis, nor ſeparately by yourſelves, 
would you ever be able to ſtand in the field againſt our forces. What then 
was your deſign ? Let me hear it only from yourſelves. Is it the ſkill, the 
courage of thoſe leaders, whom you have choſen to command you, that has 
filled you with confidence? Or thoſe rods and axes which are carried in ſo- 
lemn ſtate before them ; and which it is even ſhameful for me now to men- 
tion. No, ſoldiers, theſe are not the cauſes; nor can you offer even the 
ſmalleſt matter of complaint, either againſt me, or againſt your country. I 
muſt endeavour then to juſtify your conduct both to Rome and to myſelf, by 
thoſe common principles, the truth of which is acknowledged by all man- 
kind. The multitude is, in a word, ſuſceptible, upon all occaſions of the 
ſame agitations as the ſea; for as the latter, though in itfelf it is calm and 
{table, and carries no face of danger, is no ſooner ſet in motion by ſome vio- 
lent blaſt, than it reſembles the winds themſelves, which raiſe and ruffle it; 
in the ſame manner the multitude alſo, aſſumes an aſpect conformable to the 
deſigns and tempers of thoſe leaders, by whoſe councils it is ſwayed. and agi- 
tated. From this conſideration, all the Officers of the army and myſelf, 
have reſolved to pardon your offences, and to engage our promiſe, that no 
remembrance of it ever ſhall remain; but to thoſe who excited you to this 
revolt we are inexorable : The crime which they have committed, both 
againſt us and againſt their country, ſhall be puniſhed with the ſeverity 
which it deſerves. . 


As ſoon as he had ended this diſcourſe, the troops that had ſurronnded the 
aſſembly in arms, upon a fignal given, claſhed their ſwords againſt their 
bucklers; and at the ſame time, the ſeditious leaders were brought in bound 
and naked; and while ſome of them were ſcourged, and ſome beheaded, the 
whole multitude was ſo ſtruck with. terror, both by the danger that incom- | 
paſſed them, and by the diſmal ſpectacle that was before their eyes, that not 
one among them changed his countenance, or uttered a fingle word, but all 
of them ſtood fixed in ſilent aſtoniſhment and dread. The leaders, being 
thus put to death, were dragged through the midſt of the aſſembly. The 
General then, and all the Officers, gave a ſolemn aſſurance to the reſt, that 
their fault ſhould never be remembered. The ſoldiers, approaching one by 
one, renewed their oath before the Tribunes, that they would be obedient. to 
their 
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their Chiefs, and not engage in any deſigns againſt their country. In this 
manner Scipio, by his great prudence, ſtifled a danger in its birth, which 


might have grown to be extremely formidable ; and reſtored his army again 
to its former ſtate. 


METHODS #w PREVENT MUTINY ij an ARMY. 


N army drawn together from different parts, ſometimes diſpoſed to mu- 
tiny, and the troops, though not inclined to fight, pretend to be an- 


gry at not being led againſt the enemy; which ſeditious diſpoſition, princi- 


pally ſhews itſelf in ſuch as have lived in their quarters in idleneſs and effe- 


-minacy. Theſe men, unaccuſtomed to the neceflary fatigue of the field, are 


diſguſted at its ſeverity; their ignorance of diſcipline makes them afraid of 
action, and inſpires them with inſolence. There are ſeveral remedies for this 


evil. While the troops are yet ſeparated, and each corps continues in its re- 
ſpective quarters, let the Commanding Officers of the corps, and thoſe under their 


command, make it their buſineſs, nay ſtudy to keep up fo ſtrict a diſcipline, as to 


leave them no room to harbour any thoughts but of ſubmiſſion and obedience. 


Let them be conſtantly employed, either in field-days, or in the inſpection 
of their arms, accoutrements, and neceſſaries, and not to be allowed to be 


abſent; let them be practiſed in the motions of priming, loading, and pre- 
ſenting, and often let them be kept under arms for a conſiderable time; 
let them be exerciſed in charging the bayonet upon a run, but in good 
order; to facilitate the paſſing of ditches ; and if their quarters are near the 
ſea, or a river, let them all, without exception, be obliged, in the ſummer, 
to the frequent practice of ſwimming, that when, in war, they come to a 
river, and no bridge or boats nigh, they might with their hatchets make a 
+raft for their cloaths, &c. and ſwim over. Let them be accuſtomed to 
march through thickets, encloſures, and broken grounds; to fell trees, and 


cut 
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cut out timber; to break ground “, and to defend a poſt againſt their com- 
rades, who are to diſpoſſeſs them. All the different kind of troops, thus trained 
and exerciſed in their quarters, will find themſelves inſpired with emulation 
for glory, and eagerneſs for action, when they come to take the field. In 
ſhort, a ſoldier who has proper confidence in his own ſkill and ſtrength, en- 
tertains no thoughts of mutiny. A General ſhould be attentive to diſcover the 
turbulent and ſeditious ſoldiers in the army; and he ſhould endeavour to pro- 
cure his intelligence not from common hearſay, but from Officers, and 
theſe of undoubted veracity; it would then be prudent in him to ſeparate 
them from the reſt, under pretence of ſome ſervice agreeable to them, or de- 
tach them to garriſons, but with ſuch addreſs, that although he means to get 
rid of them, they may think themſelves employed by preference and favor. 
A multitude never break out into open ſedition at once, and with unanimous 
conſent ; they are prepared and excited by ſome few mutineers, who hope to 
ſecure impunity for their crimes, by the number of their aſſociates. But if 
the height of the mutiny requires violent remedies, it will be moſt adviſeable, 
after the manner of the ancients, to puniſh the ring-leaders-only, that tho? 
few ſuffer, all may be terrified by the example. But it is much more to the 
credit of a General to form his troops to ſubmiſſion and obedience, by 
habit and diſcipline, than to be obhged to force them to their duty by. 
the terror of puniſhment... 


Of HOSPITALS. 


HE Hoſpital ſettled at Oferhout during the late war, by his Royal High- 
. neſs the Duke, and under the directions at that time of Mr. Middleton, 
will be a model well worth the nne of all * General, or Com- 
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manders in Chief of Britiſb troops. A bountiful and humane care was taken 
of the ſick and wounded ; they were as well fed and attended, as people in 
their condition and ſtation of life could have. even wiſhed. A bedſtead, paliaſe, 
a pair of ſheets, and blankets, were provided for every man, and theſe always 


clean to each freſh patient, as alſo when accidents occaſioned by ſickneſs or 
otherwiſe made it neceſſary; plenty of nurſes ; and great care and precaution 


uſed to prevent them from defrauding the men of their diet allowed them, or 
making miſtakes, there being a diet-board to each nurſe, on which the ſick 
men's names ſhe attended, as alſo the nouriſhment to be given them, was ſet 
down-by the phyſician who viſited them, and every patient had it in his power 
to know what was ordered for him; for the diet was diſtinguiſhed by the de- 
nominations of full diet, half diet, and low diet; and every one in the hoſpital 
knew what the allowance for each denomination was. But the circumitance 
of every man's lying ſingle is a point in which the Britiſb princely care had a 
great advantage over that of the French, ſo deſervedly praiſed in other reſpects. 
They place two in each bed. Beſides the addition of freſh diſorders, which 
may be communicated reciprocally to each other by two ſick perſons lying in 
the ſame bed, how dreadful, and what impediment mult it be to their recovery, 
when their caſes are very different ! ſuch as a man in a fever lying with an- 
other in a flux, the one continually riſing, cooling, and diſturbing the other; 
and the feveriſh man in his turn, by reſtleſſneſs or delirium, keeping his com- 
rade awake, when, perhaps, Nature oppreſſed, or helped by ncaa would 


permit him to fleep ! Bs 


Maxr other inſtances and particulars I could point out, of the wiſe and com- 
paſſionate management and ceconomy of the ſaid Hoſpital General, both with re- 


gard to the nation, and to the army, by preventing frauds and impoſitions, all 


which I had an opportunity to inform myſelf thoroughly of, having been ſent 
with a particular warrant, ſigned by his Royal Highneſs the late Duke of Cumber- 
land, and ſtrict orders given me by word of mouth beſides, to inſpect narrowly and 
diligently into every thing tranſacted there. But, as what I have propoſed to 
myſelf to lay down under this head relates chiefly to the care of the men's 
arms, I ſhall proceed upon it. This was the only thing at the Hoſpital 'in 
which I could perceive there wanted ſome amendment and method; and not 
nw in the hoſpital, but alſo in the regiments, which muſt unavoidably ſend 


the 
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the arms with the ſick, while they are in the field, many of which were loſt, 
uot only belonging to men who died in the Hoſpital, but alſo thoſe of reco- 
vered men, who were often ſent to their corps with ſome part or other of 
their arms or accoutrements wanting, the whole or part being either ex- 
changed, miſlaid, or loſt. This was owing to the incapacity of the ſtore- 
keeper, who had ſo jumbled and intermixed thoſe of all the regiments, and 
had let them grow ſo ruſty, that it took ſeveral days to fort them, and find 
out what corps they belonged to. The cuſtom of marking arms with the Co- 
lonel's and Captains' names, did not a little contribute to confuſion ; ſome re- 
giments' arms (I believe I may ſay moſt of the Britzfh) being marked with two 
or three Colonels* names, according as they had exchanged them, and received 
new arms, which generally happened after battles ; for which reaſon, and it 
is my opinion, they ſhould be only marked regiment, No. 1, 2, &c. Company, 
No. 1 to 8, the other two companies, viz. the grenadier and light infantry. 
To have their own mark, G. R. for grenadier company, and L. J. for light 
infantry, beſide the No. of the regiment; and under the number of the com- 
pany, that of the firelock; and no company to alter their number, though 
perhaps in time that marked No. 8. might become the ſecond company in 
rank of the regiment, as it is of no conſequence. Another fault in the corps, 
was not packing up properly the ſicx mens' arms and accoutrements, when 
they put them in the waggons with the ſick ; for the men were ſeldom capa- 
ble of taking care of them: And as only one Commiſſioned Officer, and one 
ſerjeant was commonly ſent to conduct twenty, thirty, or more; if it hap- 
pened after a battle, the Officer not having given any receipt, and of courſe 
not being chargeable with the arms, contented himſelf with looking after 
thoſe of two or three, who perhaps belonged to his own corps, but ſeldom 
took any care of the reſt ; to prevent which, I propoſe the following rules, 
as to what relates to the Hoſpital, towards the care of the arms : 


FirsT, The ſtorekeeper ſhould underſtand book-keeping, and open a re- 
gular account of DF. and Cr. with every regiment for all arms, accoutrements, 
&c. delivered to him; having columns in his book for the man's name, the 
regiment, and company he belongs to; when received, what arms, whether 
firelock, bayonet, ſword, (and numbers of the ſame) ſcabbards, pouch, belts, 


cartridge-box, &c. according as it relates to infantry or cavalry, as alſo a co- 
I 1 lumn 
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lumn for the time of their leaving the Hofpital, whether recovered, and ſent” 
to the army, dead, deſerted, or recommended to Chelſea, mentioning what is 
become of his arms, &c. and, if remaining in ſtore, he is to carry a credit 
of them forward in favour of the regiment, until he delivers them. 


SECONDLY, The ſtorekeeper ſhould have printed receipts, the fame with his 
book, ready to fill up and ſign for the arms, &c. delivered to him, giving a ſe- 
parate one. for each regiment which ſends ſick; and when the recovered men are 
diſcharged from the Hoſpital, he ſhould take a receipt like the one he gave, as 
abovementioned, from the Officer or other who conduQs them to the army; 
but if ſent, by themſelves, as it ſometimes happens, he ſhould take. a receipt 
from each man, in preſence of one of the ſurgeons or mates of the Hoſpital, . 


who may be ordered on ſuch occaſions to ſee what arms, &c. are delivered, and 
ſign the receipt as a witneſs. | 


THIRDLY, The ſtorekeeper ſhould divide the rooms in which he keeps the 
arms, &c. into as many ſtalls. as there are regiments : I mention ſtalls, as being 
an eaſy and cheap way, to be done with ſmall poles, and is the method I ad- 
viſed, and which was followed in the Hoſpital ; he ſhould roll each man's 
accoutrements cloſe round his firelock, there ſeldom being ſufficient ſtore- room 
to be had at an Hoſpital, to diſpoſe every thing as one would defire ; he ſhould 
alſo have a great number of tickets, or, what is better, ſmall pieces of wood 
ready, with a ſtring to faſten to each firelock, writing on it the man's name, 


the regiment and company he belongs to, and the number of the firelock, in 
order to find it when wanted. * 


FovrRTHLY, An armourer ſhould be appointed to look daily to the arms, 
and prevent them from growing ruſty, beginning with thoſe of one regiment, 
and going on regularly from one ſtall to the next. An intelligent ſtorekeeper 
will ſoon be able to judge how many an armourer can rub and oil in a day, 
and tax him accordingly, taking care for his own ſake that he does not em- 
bezzle or ſell any; the peaſants in the Netherlands being always ready to buy 
them, on account of the facility with which they can keep them concealed. 


of 
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Of what relate to the Regiments. 


FIRST), That the Officer who conducts the men to the Hoſpital, do give 
a receipt, of the ſame ſort with the one he is to receive from the ſtorekeeper, 
for all arms, accoutrements, &c. ſent with each ſick or wounded man; and at 
his return, he ſhould exchange with the regiments, giving the ſtorekeeper's 
receipt for his own ; otherwiſe remain chargeable to any regiment for any 


thing loſt belonging to it. 


SECONDLY, Every regiment, whether it ſends one or more men to the Hoſ- 
pital, is to appoint an Officer to go to the rendezvous of the ſick, and to de- 
hver them, and their arms, accoutrements, &c. tying the ſcabbards of ſwords 
and bayonets, ſo as to prevent their dropping off, many being loſt for want 
of this precaution ; he is alſo to roll them as aforeſaid in the third article, 


and to ſee them placed in a waggon, taking the Officer's receipt who conducts 
them, for the ſame. 


I Ax ſenſible it will be objected, that if the aforeſaid rules ſhould be ap- 
proved and followed, it will be the .cauſe of keeping the ſick men a long 
time in the cold, while the arms are delivering, and receipts ſigning, as afore- 


ſaid: To this I anſwer, that I am convinced there is no other way to prevent 


many arms from being loſt ; for, if no receipt is given, no one is an{werable 
and whoever conducts the ſick to the Hoſpital, a very fe exact Officers excepted, 
will, the inſtant he arrives there, get into a houſe, and leave it to the 'nurſes 
and other ſervants of the Hoſpital, to take the ſick off the waggons, and con- 
duct them into the wards; thus the arms often remained in the waggons or 
ſtreets many hours, and ſometimes all night, without any one to look after 
them, till the ſtorekeeper picked them up at his leiſure : This neglect was 
inexcuſable, becauſe the Officers who conducted the fick, might have centinels 
placed over the arms till delivered, by only giving notice, and applying to the 
Commanding Officer of a guard, which was and 1s generally, given to an 
Hoſpital. | 2 
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Bur, in order to prevent the ſick from being delayed any longer than 
what is abſolutely neceſſary, and to make the delivery of them and their arms 
as expeditious as poſſible, the arms may be ſent to the rendezvous an hour 
before the men they. belong to ; and the regiment that gives the conduCting 
Officer may, beſides him, ſend the Quarter Maſter, or any other Officer, and 
a couple of careful ſerjeants, as far as the rendezvous, to aſſiſt the Officer, 
till he has received and placed all the arms and men in the waggons, each fick 
man in the one that carries his arms; and it 1s only ſetting down the num- 
ber of the waggon, and the regiment, company, and number of the firelock 
they place in it, which will be a guide for diſpoſing of the men when they 


come; and when the Officer has received the arms, &c. of any regiment, he 
may ſign the receipt. 


Trex Clerk of the Hoſpital keeps an account of the regimental cloaths and 
linen of the dead, which is delivered by the matron or nurſes of the Hoſpital 
to the Storekeeper, who ſhould pack and ticket the ſame ; and each regiment, 
as ſoon as it comes into winter quarters, ſhould ſend to the Hoſpital for the 
arms and cloaths of the dead men, or otherwiſe belonging to their corps. And 
that they may be informed of ſuch as die, deſert, or are recommended to 
Chelſea, or ſent to the army, the Director of the Hoſpital ſhould ſend frequent 
returns to head quarters, which the Adjutant General may dire& the Majors 
of brigade, to impart to each regiment in their brigade, as far as relates to any 
of them, and 1s neceflary they ſhould be informed of. Six pounds ten ſhil- 
lings per month per regiment was declared in orders at Ghent, to be allowed 


each regiment, to provide nurſes, &c. for an Hoſpital in winter quarters; and 
the ſame was paid while the army was abroad. 


Tux Surgeons to be accountable to the Commanding Officer of each regi- 
ment for every ſum they receive for the Regimental Hoſpital ; and the Com- 
manding Officer to take care that the overplus be kept in the Pay-maſter's 


hands, for any future uſe or exigency that may happen to the ſeveral re- 
giments. 


H1s Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, in the year 1748, when the 
army was m cantonments upon the territory of the States General, and very 
fickly, 
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ſickly, paid twenty pounds ſterling to the Officer commanding each battalion 
of foot, more than the allowance as above in garriſon, to enable them to pro- 
vide nurſes, firing, and proper nouriſhment for the fick, and promiſed to 


make good any further expences if they would ſhew a fair account they had 
been at for the ſick, or men that were recovering. 


VV 


HE cavalry ought to be well appointed; to be mounted on horſes inured 

to fatigue ; to be incumbered with as little baggage as poſlible ; and, 

above all, that leading miſtaxe of making the horſe fat ſhould be avoided. 
The oftener, likewiſe, they ſee an enemy the better; as it renders them fami- 
liar with danger, and capable of attempting any. thing ; but that immoderate 


love which we are apt to have for our horſes, leaves us ignorant of their 
ſtrength . and importance. . 


A REGIMENT of German horſe, in Poland, marched in eighteen months, 
above fifteen hundred leagues; and at the end of that time was fitter for ſer- 
vice, than another whoſe horſes were too full of fleſh. Unleſs cavalry be able 
to endure fatigue, in running and violent exerciſe, they are in reality good 
for nothing; but then they muſt be broke by degrees, and familiarized to it 
in length of time and cuſtom , after which, galloping at full ſpeed by ſquad- 
rons, and a conſtant uſe of violent exerciſes, will both preſerve them in better 
condition, and make them laſt much longer; it will moreover form the men, 
and give them a martial and ſoldier-like becoming air. To exerciſe the 
horſes only once in a year or two, to prepare them for a general review, and 
then but in a gentle manner, from an apprehenſion that violent fatigue and 
ſweating may be prejudicial to them, is un- ſoldier like, and far from being 

ſufficient: For I inſiſt upon it, that unleſs they are accuſtomed to hard treat- 


ment, 
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ment, they will be more ſubje& to diſorders, and at the 1 time not 
fit for ſervice. 


I wovLD have but two kinds of cavalry, and that is, dragoons and 
light cavalry (no nation has better than the Britiſp); the firſt are equal, if 
not ſuperior, in point of weight, to the foreign horſe. Fifty ſquadrons of 
dragoons are ſufficient for an army of 50,000 or 60,000 men. Their move- 
ments ſhould not be ſo rapid as the light cavalry ; the moſt eſſential point 
being to engage in a firm body, and never to diſperſe, except real neceſſity 

demands it, and then, upon ſome particular occaſions, they may act as light 
cavalry : The mounting of grand guards, is one of the duties they are to do; 


for eſcorts, detachments, out-poſts, foraging parties, and flying ones are al- 
ways to be compoſed of light cavalry. 


Tux light cavalry, muſt be taught to vault and ſkirmiſh, after the manner 


of the Pruſſians, always retreating by the intervals between the ſquadrons, 
and rallying in their rear. 


£5 LieEuTENANT-GENERAL EARL PEMBROKE has publiſhed an excellent 
Treatiſe upon breaking horſes, and teaching the men to ride ; and I have 
heard it ſaid, by an Officer of the cavalry (whoſe judgment I can depend 
upon), that it is a maſterly performance. 


r — 


HE manual exerciſe, is, without doubt, a branch of military diſcipline 
neceflary to render a ſoldier ſteady and adroit under arms; but it is by 
no means of ſufficient importance to engage ſo much of our time; and I am 


firmly 
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firmly of opinion, that it ought ſtill to be ſhortened, and at the ſame time to 
inſtruct the ſoldier in the moſt uſeful parts. 


FirsT, An exerciſe ought to teach the recruits how to uſe his arms, with 
grace, quickneſs, and uniformity. 


SECONDLY, It ought therefore to include every action neceſſary to be per- 


formed in a day of battle ; as alſo ſuch as may be uſeful on any other occa- 
ſion of duty. 


THIRDLY, All uſeleſs motions, and needleſs repetitions of ſuch as are 
not uſeful, ought to be retrenched, without regard to ſhow ; as alſo all mo- 


tions which are tedious, or attended with inconvenience to the ſoldier, or dan- 
ger in the performance. 


FourTHLY, The origin of the ſeveral parts of the exerciſe is not to be con- 
ſidered, but only the being uſeful or not. 


Each complete action ought to have its particular word of command. 


FirTHLY, Eacy word of command ought to be executed in one or 
more motions, what ſhould be capable of being performed in equal time, 
and clearly diſtinguiſhing in the application, and in the performance. 


S1xTHLY, When an action is too much compounded to be capable of being 


performed in four, or five motions only, it ought to be divided into two or 
more words of command; and not to overburthen the memory and attention of the 
ſoldier, which generally is but very moderate. 


It 
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if It now becomes neceſſary, after the before-going article, to ſay ſomething by way of 


i FORMING TROOPS for ACTION, and thir MANNER 
| F ENGAGING. 


SHALL begin with the march; which lays me under the neceſſity of 
' firſt advancing what will appear very extravagant to the ignorant : It is, 
that notwithſtanding almoſt every military man frequently makes uſe of the 
word taCtic, and takes it for granted, that it means the art of drawing up 
an army in order of battle; yet not one can properly ſay, what the ancients 
underſtood by it. It is every where a cuſtom amongſt troops to beat a march, 
without knowing the original or true uſe of it; and it is univerſally believed, 
that the found is intended for nothing more than a warlike ornament. 


Yer ſure we det to entertain a better opinion of the Greeks and Romans, 
who either are, or ought to be our maſters ; for it is abſurd to imagine, that 
martial ſounds were firſt invented by them, for no other purpoſe than to con- 
found their ſenſes. 


Bur to return to the march: According to the preſent practice, it is ac- 
companied with a great deal of noiſe, confuſion and fatigue, which ſerve no 
good end. The ſole remedy for this appears to be a ſecret, and left for me to 
diſcloſe. As every man is ſuffered to conſult his own eaſe and inclination, ſome 
march ſlow, and others faſt : But what is to be expected from troops that can- 
not be brought to keep one certain, regular pace, either quick or flow, as 
the Commanding Officer ſhall think proper, or the exigency of affairs re- 
quire ; and that an Officer 1s obliged to be poſted at every turning, to haſten 
the rear, which 1s perpetually loitering behind? A battalion moving off its 
ground, improperly conveys the idea of a machine, conſtrued upon 
no principle, which is ready to fall in pieces every moment, and which 
cannot be kept in motion without infinite difficulty, 


a 
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Ir, on a march, the front is ordered to quicken its pace, the rear muſt un- 
avoidably loſe ground, before it can perceive it; to regain which, it ſets up 
a run: The front of the ſucceeding corps will naturally do the ſame, 
which preſently throws the whole into diſorder. Thus it becomes impoſ- 


ſible to march a body of troops with expedition, without forſaking all man- 
ner of order and regularity. 


THE way to obviate theſe inconveniencies, and many others of much 
greater conſequence, which proceed from the ſame cauſe, is however, very 
ſimple, becauſe it is dictated by nature: It is nothing more than to march 
in cadence *, in which alone conſiſts the whole myſtery, and which an- 
ſwers to the military pace of the Romans. It was to preſerve. this, that 
martial ſounds were firſt inyented, and drums introduced ; and in this ſenſe 
only is to be underſtood the word tactic, although hitherto miſapplied and 
unattended to. By means of this, you will be always able to regulate your 
pace at pleaſure 3 your rear can never lag behind, and the whole will ſtep 
with the ſame foot; your wheeling will be performed with celerity and 
grace; your mens' legs will never mix together; you will not be obliged 
to halt, perhaps, in the middle of every wheel to recover the ſtep ; nor 
will the men be fatigued in any degree equal to what they are at preſent. . 
Nothing. is more common, than to ſee a number of perſons dance together 
during a whole night, even with pleaſure ; but deprive them of muſic, and 
the moſt indefatigable amongſt them will not be able to bear it for two hours 
only. This ſyfficiently proves, that ſounds have a ſecret power over us, diſ- 
poſing our organs to bodily exerciſe, and, at the ſame time, deluding, as 
it were, the toil of them.—If any one, thinking to ridicule what J have ad- 
vanced, aſks me what. particular air I would recommend to make. men march, . 
I will readily anſwer, without being moved by his raillery, that all airs, . 
in common or triple time, will produce ſuch an effe& ; but only in a greater 
or leſſer degree, according to the taſte in which they are ſeverally ſet ; that 
nothing more is required, than to try them upon the drum, accompanied 
by the fife, and to chuſe ſuch as are beſt adapted to the nature and compaſs 


* This cadence, or equal meaſure, preſerved in marching, is the ſame which is now in uſe amongſt. 
the Pruſſian troops. 
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of thoſe inſtruments. Perhaps it may be objected, that there are many men 
whoſe ears are not to be affected by ſounds. But this is a falſity ; for the: 
movement is ſo natural, that it can hardly be even avoided. I have fre- 
quently taken notice, that, in beating to arms, the ſoldiers have fallen into 
their ranks in cadence, without being ſenſible of it, as it were; nature and 
inſtinct carrying them involuntarily; and without it, it is impoſſible to perform 
any evolution in cloſe order well. 


Ir what J have been ſaying is only conſidered in a ſuperficial manner, the 
cadence may not appear to be of ſuch great importance; but to be able to in- 
creaſe or diminiſh the rapidity of a march, during an engagement, is an ad- 
vantage which may be of infinite conſequence. The military pace of the 
Romans was no other than this, with which they marched twenty-four miles, 
equal to eight of our leagues, in five hours. Let us try the experiment upon 
a body of infantry, and ſee whether they will be able to perform as much in 
the ſame ſpace of time. It muſt be allowed indeed, that marching compoſed 
the principal part of their diſcipline ; nevertheleſs, one may from hence form 
a judgment of the pains they took in exerciſing their troops, as well as of the 
importance of the cadence. It will be no difficulty to prove, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to keep the ranks cloſe, or to make a vigorous charge upon an enemy, 
without it. What a prodigy is this! and yet I don't believe many perſons 
have paid that regard or attention toit which they ought. 


Ir now becomes neceſſary to examine our preſent method of forming bat- 
'talions for action. Thoſe who underſtand it beſt, divide a battalion into ſix- 
teen parts; that is, ſuppoſing it to conſiſt of eight battalion companies, and 
that each company is told off into two ſubdiviſions (beſide the grenadier and 
light infantry companies, which cover the flanks of the battalion) ; it is drawn 
up three deep; and that its front may be rendered as extenſive as poſſible, it 
marches to attack an army in a line. The battalions which form the whole 
line of battle, are cloſe to each other, the infantry being all together in one 
body, and the cavalry in another; a method contrary to common prudence. 


Ix advancing towards the enemy, they are compelled, by the nature of 
the diſpoſition, to move very flow, the Majors and Adjutants calling out, 


claſe 1 
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the ! on which they preſs inwards, and crouding too much upon the center, 
it inſenſibly breaks, and becomes fix deep, while the flank remains only 
three; an inſtance which every perſon who has been in an action will acknow- 
ledge the truth of. The General ſeeing this diſorder; and being afraid to have 
its flanks expoſed, by the intervals which' have conſequently been made be- 
tween the battalions, is obliged to halt; which, in the face of an enemy, is 
very dangerous ; but as they alſo, from ſimilar meaſures, are probably in as 
much confuſion, the miſchief is not ſo great as it would be otherwiſe. Ne- 
vertheleſs, - a perſon ought, at all events, to perſiſt in advancing, and never 
make a halt, to remedy ſuch diſorders ; becauſe, if the enemy takes advan- 
tage of that opportunity to fall upon him, he muſt inevitably be undone. . 


WHEN the two armies arrive within a certain diſtance from each other, 


they both begin to fire, and continue their approaches, till they come within 


about forty or fifty paces ; where, as is uſually the caſe, either the one 
or the other takes to flight, and this is what is called a charge. It is inconſiſtent 


indeed, that they ſhould not be able to make a better; becauſe I look upon it 


as an impoſſibility, without the uſe of the cadence. But let two battalions, 
which are to engage each other, march up with ſtraight ranks, and without 
doubling or breaking, and ſay which of them will gain the victory; the one 
that gives its fire in advancing, or the other that reſerves it. Men of any 
experience will, with great reaſon, give it in favour of the latter: For, to 
add to the conſternation into which the former muſt be thrown, in ſceing 

their enemy advancing upon them through the ſmoke, with his fire reſerved, 
they will be either obliged to halt, or, at leaſt, to march very flow, till they 


have loaded again; during which time, they are expoſed to a dreadtul havock, , 


if he enlarges his pace, and falls upon them before they are ready again. . 


Ir the laſt war had continued ſome time longer, the cloſe fight would cer- - 


tamly have become. the common method of engaging 3 for the infignificancy 
of ſmall arms began to be diſcovered, which make more noiſe than they do 
execution ; and which muſt always occaſion the defeat of thoſe who depend 


too much upon them. If, therefore, the firings had been laid aſide, it is 


highly probable, the preſent method likewiſe of forming three or four deep, 
would have ſoon ſhared the ſame fate: For what ſervice could reafonably be 
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expected from a body of men, rendered flow and unwieldy by their extent of 
front, againſt an oppoſite one, four or eight deep, who were able to march 
with more rapidity, and to perform every movement with more eaſe. 91 


YET, notwithſtanding the weakneſs and abſurdity of ſuch a diſpoſition, 
there are many who pretend to vindicate it by reaſon ; alledging, that in thus 
extending their front they will be able to enlarge their fire, and therefore draw 
up their battalions three deep in firing order; but they have been made ſo ſenſible 
of their error, by ſevere experience ; otherwiſe, I really imagine, they would 
ſoon have formed the battalion companies two deep, as the light-infantry are 
formed now; for it has been an invariable rule in all engagements to endeavour 
to out-flank the enemy by exceeding him in front. As for my part, I ſhall not 
take it upon me to determine, which of the two methods of drawing up I 
would make choice of: As much may be ſaid both for and againſt it. In fir- 
ing three deep, if your center and rear rank men lock up properly, the front 
rank are in no danger of being hurt by the rear; but by being four deep (in 
time of action) I cannot ſay I would anſwer for the conſequences that 
might attend the front rank; an old ſoldier is ſo ſenſible of this, that 
after the firſt round, he ſeldom riſes till they are ordered to advance or re- 
treat; and in firing, ſtanding four deep, the danger till becomes the greater. 


IT. hall here conclude the Fit Part of the Work upon 
The ROMAN DISCIPLINE, the CAUSE of their GREATNESS. 


* 


L 7 ICTORY, in war, depends not abſolutely on numbers or mere cour- 

age; conduct and diſcipline only will enſure. The Romans, we find, 

owed the conqueſt of the world to no other cauſe but a continual exerciſe of 

arms, and an exact obſervance of diſcipline in their camps and quarters, and 
an unwearied cultivation of the other arts of war; without theſe, what would 


the inconſiderable number the Roman armies conſiſted of, have availed againſt 
| the 
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the multitudes of the Gauls *, or with what ſucceſs could their ſmall fire have 
been oppoſed to the prodigious ſtature of the Germans +? The Spaniards ſur- 
paſſed us not only in numbers, but in ſtrength of body. We were always 
inferior to the Africans in wealth, and the recourſes of ſubtility and ſtra- 
tagem ; and the Greeks, beyond diſpute, were far ſuperior to us in a genius 
for arts, and all kinds of knowledge. But to all theſe advantages, the Romans 
oppoſed an unuſual care in the choice of their levies, and in their inſtruc- 
tions in the uſe of arms. They thoroughly underſtood the importance of 
hardening them in the field of Mars, to every evolution that might happen 52 
the line, and in action; nor were they leſs ſtrict in puniſhing idleneſs and ſloth. 


be courage of a ſoldier is heightened by his knowledge of his profeſſion, and he 
wants but an * to execute what he is convinced he had been perfetily 
taught. 


A handful of men, inured to war, proceed, as it were, to certain victory, 
while on the contrary, numerous armies of raw and undiſciplined troops are but 
multitudes of men dragged to ſlaughter. Therefore, much more incumbent is it 
on a ſoldier, on whom the preſervation of his country depends, to make himſelf 
maſter of the ſcience of war, and perſect himſelf in all its branches, by conti- 
nual practice. He has before him the imcitement of victory and honour, and I 
hope may expett, by ſeniority, and his Generals attention to reward, to ri * to 
the moſt honourable and profitable employment of the ſervice. 


After what I have ſaid under the heads of Military Science, how neceſſary 
is it for the ſoldier, whether recruit or veteran, engaged by oath to the ſervice, 
to labour indefatigable in the exerciſe of his profeſſion, as it is his duty to 
fight for his own ſake, the King, and the preſervation of his country. And 
the old maxim is certain, that the eſſence of an art conſiſts in conſtant practice. 


* Multitudes of the Gali. See the beginning of the ſecond book of Cæſar's wars in Gaul. 


+ Prodigious ſtature of the Germans, This is taken notice of by Cæſar, Plutarch, Tacitue, and other 
authors. Ceſar tells us, Book XI. that at one of his ſieges, the Gauls made a jeſt of the ſmall fize of his 
men. It may be proper here to obſerve, that the ſtature of the Romans was of the middle ſize, not re- 


markable for either extreme. 
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MILITARY POSTS, &c 


4 


Of ATTACKING and DEFENDING of POST'S, Sf. 


That the Glory acquired i in the Defence of a weak Poſt, is . above what may 
be gained in the moſt important Fortreſſes, no Officer will deny. 


762 — _ 1 E T the abilities of the General be ever ſo great, it is impoſ- 
* of x ſible that he can have an eye to all the little details that | 
2 2 . contribute to their defence: It is ſufficient if he knows that 
1 * * the guards are well poſted. It is afterwards the duty of the 
970 wel ſeveral Officers that command them, to make the beſt dif- 
CI ne poſitions for a vigorous defence, that they may anſwer "the | 
General's views, and the end for which they were eſtabliſhed. 885 


Every one knows of what importance even the ſmalleſt detachments are 
to an army, and muſt be ſenſible, that, if they happen to be commanded by 
Officers who are negligent or 1gnorant of their duty, that they can neither ex- 


pet 
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pect to procure advantage to the army, nor honour to themſelves; but, as it 
is only on occaſion of being employed in commanding ſmall. detachments or 
ſmall poſts, that the inferior ranks of Commiſſioned Officers can hope to ſig- 
nalize th emſelves, the knowledge of this particular branch 1s an object the moſt wwor - 
thy to fludy and admire : Nor can an Officer, who would diſtinguiſh himſelf as 
an alert partiſan, be too minutely acquainted with a ſubje& of as much im- 
portance to him, as he is to the army, with whom he ſerves ; eſpecially as the 
method of forming ſtrong corps of light troops and partiſans now prevails. 


Wurx an Officer is commanded to go on detachments, he ſhould carry 
with him, pen, ink, paper, wax, or wafers; a watch to mark the hour with, 
a caſe of inſtruments for drawing, and a line divided into four fathoms, to 
meaſure. out intrenchments, &c. if he finds them neceſſary to make. 


Hz muſt riſe early, and be at the place of parade or rendezvous at leaſt half 
an hour before the appointed time ; and being told he 1s to command a party, 
he ſhould aſk the Brigade Major, whether he is deſigned to relieve another 
detachment, or if he is to be the firſt that is to take poſſeſſion of the poſt ? If 
he is to relieve a body, he is only to require a guide to conduct him. This 
guide is generally a ſoldier ſent by the Officer to be relieved; who goes as an 
orderly man to the Adjutant General, to be ready to carry any orders that may 
be neceſſary: and, who having been at the poſt before, comes to conduct the 
new detachment. In caſe the poſt is to be taken for the firſt time, the Officer 
is to aſk the Brigade Major for inſtructions relative to its defence, c. 


HaviNG received the inſtructions, he muſt inſpect the men of his party, 
and be careful that every ſoldier is properly provided with ammunition, that 
the piece is properly loaded, the flint good and well fixed; that each ſoldier 
has his canteen filled with water (if the water is good) and bread for twenty- 
four hours, or longer if found to be neceflary ; and never to let a man be ab- 


ſent to eat or drink, till relieved. Care muſt be taken that you carry proper 
tools to entrench with, 


SoME young unthinking Officers may ſay, perhaps, That theſs. precantions 
they think unneceſſary: But ſurely thoſe, then, which I have before re- 


cited, 
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cited, and ſhall hereafter, are not ſhewn ſo little eſſential as to be negleCed ? 
and, as it is not reaſonable to think, if they are unprovided of theſe things, 
that he will conſequently be incapable of making the leaſt defence that he 
ought ? it is of no purpoſe to ſay, that ſoldiers are of courſe ſupplied with every 
neceflary of this kind in the field ; for on the contrary, I have often ſeen them 
wanting, through neglect, of almoſt every thing, and thereby becoming uſe- 
leſs members, and rather a burthen in a poſt. | 


Tuts, ſays M. de Vaubon, is what makes us unſucceſsful in defences ; owe- 
ing to the careleſſneſs of many Officers, in the proviſion of tools, &c. ne- 
ceſſary on thoſe occaſions ; and the ſource of this careleſſneſs, which is too 
common; beſides their ignorance and imprudence, is, that they treat it as too 
trifling an article to merit their attention; though, in fact, it is one of the 
moſt important things to be obſerved. 


As to war, when you form a plan of a good defence, it is better to take a thous 
ſand uſeleſs precautions, than to neglect one good one; becauſe the leaſt negle& may 
diſconcert the beſt meaſures. But you muſt never be diſheartened by ima- 
gining the enemy more vigilant than they really are, and by ſtarting difficul- 
ties that moſt probably will never happen. If in war you ſtop at every ſup- 
poſition that the imagination ſuggeſts, you will neither undertake or execute 
any thing. One general rule in military projects, is, never to forget any 
thing that may lead to ſucceſs, and whereof the execution depends on our- 
ſelves only; as for what depends upon the enemy, ſome part muſt be left to 


chance. 


Wu an Officer has made an exact inſpection of his party, he ſhould aſk - 
his guide the nature of the roads ; if they are narrow, wide, open, woody, &c. 
if the enemys' poſts are near; if they ſend out patroles ; if he gets fight of 
their parties in the country in the day-time : Laſtly, if he is to paſs before, 
or near any houſes, cottages, or chateaus; and how the roads are encompaſſed, 
whether by thick hedges, ditches, or banks, &c. on theſe informations the 
Officer ſhend take the neceflary precautions for his march, and his return 


again to camp. | 


- : * 


LI M. de Vaubon 
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14 M. de Yambon ſays, That if an Officer is to remain but four or fix hours 
| in a poſt, he ought to intrench ; and he ſhould cauſe the works, which are to 
1 be conſtructed, to be well executed, ſo as to defend every place where the ene- 
| | my can come. M. Folard gives an excellent maxim, to attack an unapinary 
I. poſt, that we may be able to defend a real one. And the Baron de Travers 
ö [ fays, That with regard to the ſtrength and means of reſiſtance in poſts, they 
1 ſhould be in proportion to the force the enemy can bring againſt them. If to 
If pals only ſome hours in a poſt, it is a good way to make an abbatis, or if it 1s- 
| 1 in a village, to intrench one * the moſt detached houſes. 


Tur way to guard againſt being ſurpriſed, betrayed, or 3 priſoners, is to 
take precautions againſt every thing the enemy can undertake; and at what - 
ever diſtance he may be at, we ought not to found our ſecurity on probabili- 
ties. Neither ſtranger nor ſoldier of any party ſhould be admitted into the 
polt, and the roll ſhould be called over four times in the day, and every hour 
in the night, which will keep the guard alert, and be the means of prevent- 
ing deſertion : he ſhould likewife examine the centries, to ſee if they are ac- 
quainted with their duty, for which they were poſted there ; and ſhould in- 
ſtruct them how to defend themſelves in caſe of being attacked; obſerving to 
them, that, if the enemy make ſuch a movement, they ſhould oppoſe ſuch an- 
other; if they try one ſcheme to reſiſt with another, and deceive them at every 
ſtep : He may make ſome of them to try to ſcale the intrenchment, to ſhew 

C the difficulty of mounting it, and by exerciſing them in this manner, will 
eaſily Prepare them to reſiſt the enemy; beſides, it will flatter their vanity, 
and give them a confidence in him: But let him take care not to be too fami- 
liar, leaſt, in a briſk attack, he order ſome thing to be done not to their mind, 
when, inſtead of obeying like good ſoldiers, they may reſiſt his orders, and 
perhaps mutiny ; but when he has ſhewn his men the advantage of a party 
that are intrenched, over thoſe who are expoſed to the attack ;' he muſt take 


care to preſerve ſubordination with an unſhaken firmneſs, and not to allow 
himſelf to fall into the my of an enemy. 


Two dom before * the men ſhould in JO TOS be kept alert, fitting on 
the banquette, or other place with their arms and bayonets fixed ; and the pa- 
troles ſent at that time (as well as in the dead time of the night) to march 


{lowly, 
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Nowly, to liſten attentively, and to examine every place round the poſt, where 
a perſon may conceal himſelf. 


Ir happens frequently, that two armies are encamped oppoſite to one another, 
and have ſeveral poſts on the ſame line, and that two patroles meet in the 
night. As it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh whether they are friends or ene- 
mies, they who firſt diſcover the others, ſhould conceal themſelves on the ſides 
of the roads, behind buſhes, hay-ricks, or in a ditch, to examine if they are 
ſtronger, and in that caſe to let them paſs in filence, and return another way 
to the poſt, and to report what they have ſeen ; but if they find them weaker, 
he who commands the patrole ſhould make the fignal which is ordered for the 


patroles of the night, which is anſwered by an appointed number; but I 


would recommend a word as the ſafeſt: If the patrole does not anſwer, they 
ſhould ruſh upon them with fixed bayonets, and fire upon them if they ſee 
them taking to flight, in order to kill, wound, or make priſoners. In the 
year 1748, when I was upon command in Italy, I have heard the Officers of 
the Sardinian corps ſay, (when in converſation with them upon military mat- 
ters) That there were old ſoldiers who uſed to beg for the employment of 
patroling, and took pleaſure in it ; as where the moſt danger was, there was 
the poſt of honour.” 


| Ip detached oppoſite to the enemy, it is to be preſumed that you may be 
attacked; therefore ſmall detachments ſhould be advanced, between the cen- 
tries in the night, about forty or fifty yards from the poſt, laying with their 
bellies upon the ground, (as our light infantry men now do) in thoſe places 
where they imagine the enemy may come ; with orders to thoſe who com- 
mand theſe detachments to make a ſoldier reconnoitre any parties that are ſeen 
lurking about, fo as not to confound their own patroles with the enemys' par- 
ties, and to retire to the poſts on the firſt firing. 


In villages there ſhould be great care taken of ſuſpected perſons, or of the 
peaſants revolting ; and for this purpoſe, you ſhould make the magiſtrates or- 
der two peaſants, the beſt known, and the moſt likely to be intruſted, to be 
put on duty with the centries of the party at the paſſages. Theſe peaſants, 
who are relieved every two hours, the magiſtrates muſt again. order- thoſe 
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whom he. ſuppoſes faithful, and ſhould be charged to recollect all who paſs 
out, or come into the village ; and both the one and the others muſt be told, 
that they ſhall be anſwerable for all accidents that may happen from treachery 


or negligence of theſe centries, who have even let enemies in diſguiſe enter 
the village, 


Tux muſt likewiſe order the ſoldiers who guard the entrenchments to let 
no peaſants approach, and to ſhut up the paſſages with a ſmall abbatis, and 
not to permit any perſon in the night to paſs but their own Officers upon 
duty, and the patroles; in the day-time they muſt examine all carts that 
want to paſs, with iron ſpits, iron ramrods, or their ſwords, leaſt they may 
have concealed under hay, ſtraw, or caſks, mens' arms, ammunition, &c. 


THe inhabitants ſhould be prevented from making poſſeſſions, holding fares 
or markets; becauſe under favour of theſe, and ſuch like aflemblies, the ene- 
my have often entered and ſeized poſts. 'There are hundreds of proofs how 
fatal theſe indulgences have been, yet ſtill remain unrecollected (though I 
have publiſhed them in three of my former publications). truly it is wrong, 
that man ſhould paſs for the moſt artful of all animals, fince there is no. one 
ſo eaſy to ſurprize : How many camps, garriſons, and poſts, have been ſur- 
prized by giving this liberty, and it 1s a ſad misfortune that has happened to. 
numbers; yet theſe ſurprizes are always new: An Officer cannot watch {06 care 
Fully to prevent ſchemes that may be contrrued againſt him. 


Of DISPOSITIONS NECESSARY #» MAINTAIN 
a PARTY n a POST. 


T is not ſufficient for the preſervation of a poſt to have good intrench- 
ments, and to have taken precautions againſt all kinds of ſurprizes; for 
as the enemy may attack it with ſuperior forces, chaſe who are attacked ſhould 


make 
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make their diſpoſitions ſo as not to embarraſs one another, that every arm 


may be ſo properly placed, that all may contribute to the common de- 
fence. 


IF it is a redout that is to be defended; or whatever other intrenchment of 


earth, ſeven or eight trees, with all their branches, ſhould be reſerved to ſtop 
the breaches that the enemy may make; the parapit ſhould be lined with all 


the ſoldiers of the party, and arm the rear rank with eſpontoons, halberts, or 


forks ; or as M. Folard ſays in his notes on Pobybius, with long poles;“ and 


to them I would have a bayonet knife fixed at their ends. Theſe long wea- 
pons will keep the enemy at the edge of the ditch, or at the outward edge of 


the parapit, where it will be eaſy to bring them down by your ball. Theſe 


men of the rear rank may alſo be furniſhed with hand-grenades * or faggots 
well lighted, to throw among the enemy that have got into the ditch ; as alſo 
aſhes or ſlack. lime may be thrown on them, the burning duſt of which, will 


for the preſent blind them ; but of all theſe articles, the hand-grenade is to be 


preferred, and after many trials, I may take upon me to anſwer for its 


ſucceſs. 


Ir is evident, that the different methods I have been ſpeaking of, to arm 
them for the defence of a parapit, cannot be practiſed by a ſmall party of 


thirty or forty men; the number not being ſufficient to form two or three 
deep; they therefore are to be armed. with firelock and bayonet only: And if 
the enemy gains the parapit, they muſt be reſiſted with the bayonet, and the 
men are to keep cloſe up to it.; care muſt alſo be taken to poſt eight 
or ten men, more or leſs, according to your numbers in the ditch, at the parts 


the leaſt expoſed, and the leaſt in ſight of the enemy; to keep in this po- 
ſition till the enemy leap into the ditch, then to divide into two parts, one to 
the right, the other to the left, to fall on their flanks. with their bayonets. 


This kind of ſally will aſtoniſh the enemy greatly, as thoſe who attack, don't 


dream of being attacked; but, on. the contrary, are ſurprized to find them- 


ſelves ſo warmly charged. 


Grenades during the ſiege of Caſſel, under the: command of de Ls Lippe, in the campaign 1 
young Engineer undertook to carry one of the out- works, with a ſmaller detachment than one that 
had been repulſed; and ſucceeded: with eaſe from the uſe of hand-grenades ; which is a proof that 
grenades ought not to be neglected, either in the attack or detence of poits, 


THE 
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Tur parapit of a redan (ſee p. 26.) is to be lined the ſame way as that of 
à redout, obſerving if the right or left of thoſe redans were joined to any 
heights, or commanded by any rocks, which often happens: They ſhould be 
taken poſſeſſion of by ſeven or eight men, covered with an abbatis, (which 18 
explained in p. 27.) to hinder the enemy from making themſelves maſters of 
them, and that they ſhould not overwhelm thoſe in the intrenchments by 
throwing down heaps of heavy ſtones. 


IF it be a chateau, a houſe, a cottage, or a ſmall mill fortified with a curved 
parapit, that is to be defended, a part of the men deſigned for the defence of 
the intrenchment, are to be poſted, as I have juſt now mentioned: This firſt 
diſpoſition being made, it is not neceſſary to place men in the ground floor 
at the loop holes, as they will be uſeleſs there, while the out-work can be 
maintained; but if thoſe who defend it, are forced and obliged to abandon it, 
they are to take ſhelter in the houſe, and poſt themſelves at the loop holes. 
Two of the ſtrongeſt men are, at the ſame time, to be placed at each jaum of 
the door, within fide, with bayonets fixed, to ſtab the enemy if they attempt 
to enter and paſs the defile made by the trees, &c. placed before the door, 
by way of a barracade, 


Ax Officer will acquaint his men with the different manceuvres that are to 
be performed, in caſe they ſhould be attacked, that they need not be afraid 
that they ſhould execute what I am now ſpeaking of in diſorder. The men 
at the loop holes ſhould never fire, until they are ſure of their object, and to 
mind that one of them always keeps his muzzel of his piece in the loop- 
holes, while the other is loading. | 


THERE ſhould be alſo at the loop-holes, of the firſt ſtory, two or three men 
to annoy the enemy by muſket ſhot ; and there ſhould be one of the before 
recited poles, halberts, &c. left beſide each loop-hole, to thruſt occaſionally 
through the holes, to grapple and over-turn the ladders the enemy might 
lean againſt the walls, obſerving to puſh them quick and ſtrong, ſo as to 
over-turn, at the ſame time, both the ladders and men who are upon them. 
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Ir the windows of the firſt floor are not quite ſtopped up, and though the 
floor is cut away before it, two men may be poſted near it, to overturn the 
enemys' ladders : Laſtly, ſome men ſhould mount up to the ſecond floor, 
which 1s generally uppermoſt in the peaſants houſes in the country, they are 
to be poſted at the brink of the walls where the tiles were taken off, with or- 
ders to pour down ſtones, aſhes, lime, or half burnt dung on the beſiegers, 
and to beat down their ladders with the rafters of their roof, in order to 
prevent them from gaining the top of the houſe. 


Ir it is in a village that is to be defended, and that little guards are 
poſted at the entrance of the ſtreets, it will be proper to ſhew each of 
them, in what manner they are to retreat, if being forced, and obliged to 
fall back to the principal poſt, defending themſelves from houſe to houſe, and. 
from ſtreet to ſtreet, behind the trenches, that they have cut acroſs them. 


Ir there be a few cavalry in the detachment, they ſhould be poſted in the 
market-place, or any open ſtreet, where they may be ready to fall on the 
enemy ſword in hand, as ſoon as they appear repoſed ; but if they find they 
are too numerous, their horſes ſhould be ſent to a place of ſafety with a part of 
the men, and the remainder ſhould join the infantry, and a& as ſuch. 


 LasTLy, if there are cannon, they ſhould be placed oppoſite to the ſtreets 
that lead to the chief poſt, to keep the enemy at a diſtance. 


WHEN all theſe diſpoſitions are made, the Officer commanding ſhould 
ſtrictly order each and every one of his Officers and men, to remain at the poſts 
aſſigned to them; to make a little fire if the ſeaſon is cold, and to place their 
arms and ammunition, ſo as to be free from wet and damp, if poſſible, and to 
take them at a moments warning, without the leaſt confuſion. 
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Of the MANNER of FORTIFYING VILLAGES and CHURCHES. 


CE TILLAGES are fortified for different cauſes : When not too far from 
the camp, they keep the enemys' irregulars at a diſtance ; and upon 
a day of action, ſerve to cover the advanced poſts, or, perhaps, one of the 
wings of the army. When troops are in barracks, cantonments, or in win- 
ter quarters ; villages, put in a ſtate of defence, are of uſe to prevent ſurprizes, 
particularly thoſe which are by their ſituation moſt expoſed, as being neareſt 
the enemy. But, in ſhort, whatever may be the end propoſed by fortifying 
them, the following rules muſt be obſerved. | 


WuEN I ſpeak of intrenching “ a village, it is meant only ſuch as have the 
houſes collected, and ſometimes ſurrounded with a wall. An Officer de- 
tached to a poſt of this nature, ought to go ſeveral times round it, and obſerve 
the adjacent buildings before he begins to intrench, and cauſe loop-holes + 
to be pierced in them ; the entries of thoſe paſſages leading to the country, 
ſhould be blocked up with trees, and, if time permits, he ſhould make an 
abbatis, and intrench the entries of the ſtreet, he has then done his 
duty, ſo far, like a diſcreet prudent Officer. An Officer who would fortify a 
poſt of ſome extent, ought to make a kind of plan of the village, and of the 
intrenchments which he intends, which will often furniſh ideas of defence 


that eſcape the memory. 


He ſhould thoroughly examine and reconnoitre, whether the enemy can 
penetrate unperceived, under cover of any wood; whether or not the village 


* Intrenching a village or ſmall poſt, are generally made with trees: This is an excellent intrenchment, 
and is called an abbatis. . 


The works are alſo called intrenchments, which are thrown up in a fortification that is attacked, in order 
to diſpute it the longer with the enemy, and this generally conſiſts of a trench and parapit. 


Trenches are likewiſe a kind of way carried on by traverſes or zigzags, which i dug in the ground by the 
beſiegers, without being expoſed to the view or fire of the enemy, 


F Loop-holes, are commonly made eight inches long, two inches wide within, and fix without. 
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is commanded by heights ; whether the communication to it is eaſy or diffi- 
cult; whether a brook runs through it, or on one ſide; the nature of the 
banks; whether. making it overflow would incommode the enemy; how the 


village may be moſt eaſily reheved ; and in what manner a good retreat may 


be effected, when neceſſary. All theſe points ought to be well conſidered be- 


forehand, and every advantage taken that can reſult from a perfect knowledge 
of the ground. Very often, for example, a deep and rugged ravine * ; a ri- 
vulet with ſteep banks and of difficult acceſs ; an inundation + which may be 
formed, an impaſſable moraſs, a flat ground interſected with ditches, and 

many 


* Ravine, a deep hollow uſually formed by a great flood, or a long continued running of water, fre- 
quently turned to good purpoſes in the field. 


+ Inundations are made from ſtopping the currents of brooks, and overflowing the meadows, &c. on 
each fide, By this means fords are rendered impaſſable ; and alſo the poſts within a certain diſtance ſo well 
covered, that an attack upon them becomes impracticable. 


Inundations of this ſort are formed by laying dams a-croſs brooks or ſtreams, as follows: 


If the brook runs through flat ground, the banks being nearly on a level with the reſt, dykes are raiſed 
on each fide, at right angles with the ſtream, about thirty or forty paces long, five feet broad, and the ſame 
in height. The upper fide, or that towards the ſource, is lined with faſcines ; but it is unneceſſary to 


faſcine the other. If there is only three or four feet deep of water; a dam fix or eight feet broad, muſt be 


then formed intirely of faſcines, in the middle between the two dykes, by laying one bed of them upon ano- 
ther, each being faſtened with ſtakes; or loaded with ſtones, to prevent the current from carrying them 
away. But when the water is deeper, two rows of ſtrong ſtakes or piles, four or five inches diameter, muſt 
be driven cloſe to each other, between the two dykes. The two rows, being eight feet aſunder, will form 
a ſpace, called the Coffre, which is then to be filled with earth and ſtones. The courſe of the water being 
by this means ſtopped, it will naturally overflow its banks; and being kept up by the dykes, muſt conſe- 
quently inundate the low grounds, and ſeek new paſſages at the end of the dykes. If the brook is ſo very 
trifling, as to make it to be apprehended that the inundation would not be of ſufficient depth, ſmall ditches, 
four feet deep, and eight feet broad, may be here and there dug in the ground intended to be overflowed. 


This muſt be done before the coffre is compleated. 


The earth taken out of them, is ſcattered about on each fide. Theſe ditches are naturally filled with 


water, as ſoon as the brook begins to overflow its banks; ſo that if the inundation ſhould prove too ſhallow, 


the enemy will nevertheleſs find equal difficulty in paſſing it, as the little ditches can neither be perceived 


or avoided. 


To prevent the Jykes ſerving by way of paſſages to the enemy, chevaux-de-friſe, trees, branches, &. 
are laid all along them. If the brook is rapid, the dam acroſs it muſt be ten feet broad, or more, otherwiſe 
it will very ſoon be deſtroyed. At the ſame time it muſt be remembered, to lay it over at the ſhalloweft place, 


which conſequently will fave a great deal of trouble. 
* 


When the ſtream runs in a narrow vale, with heights on each fide, the ſame kind of dykes muſt be 


raiſed as above-mentioned ; but to render the inundation deeper, they ſhould croſs the whole valley, leaving 


. a ſmall opening at each extremity, that the water may paſs, and not be forced to overflow the dykes, *: 
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many other natural advantages, cover a poſt much more effectual than any 
thing in the power of art to add. When the village is ſituated upon a height, 
it is fortified with much leſs trouble, as then the natural advantages render the 


poſt reſpectable; and many things may be omitted, which cannot be diſpenſed 
with when it lies in a plain. 


A STREET is to be defended like a ford or bridge with a redan, (ſee p. 26.) 
or with a ſingle parapit in a ſemicircle- with a ditch ; many loop-holes in the 
houſes at the entrance, and deep ditches acroſs the ſtreets, with chawſſe traps * 
thrown into the bottom of them. The ſtreets ſhould be barricaded with trees, 
carts, and caſks, &c. ſeveral paſſages in the back part of the houſes ſhould 
likewiſe be opened, to keep up a different communication with the ſeveral 
ſtreets from one to another, ſo that none may be cut off: but above all, if 
there are but few men, the middle of every open place or ſquare muſt be filled 
with felled trees, to prevent the enemy forming if he penetrates. As cannon 
or fire are moſt to be dreaded in the defence of a village, an Officer 'ought to 
break up the roads by which cannon can paſs, which is an eaſy matter in a 
mountainous country ; but if the village happens to be 1n a plain, large ditches. 
ſhould be cut acroſs the avenues at every little interval, placing trees acroſs 
that take up the whole breadth : If there is time, the joiſts of the houſe ſhould 
be propped up with the trunks and the parts of trees next formed to it, being 
the ſtouteſt, or large beams, put like bricklayers horſes, to prevent their tum- 
bling down and hurting the beſieged. The beſt ſecurity againſt fire is to burn 
all the materials that an enemy can make uſe of for that purpoſe ; but, if there 


which would very ſoon totally ruin them. Theſe two openings mult be lined with faſcines, to reſiſt this new 
courſe of the ſtream, and the dykes likewiſe made more ſloping at theſe parts, otherwiſe the continual run- 


| ning of the water would waſh them away by degrees. 


When there is a pond already made, which is ſupplied by a conſtant ſtream, and fluices eſtabliſhed in 
the dam, or head which keeps the water; if, in this caſe, it ſhould become neceſlary to enlarge the pund, or 
lay a greater extent of ground under water, the ſluices muſt, of courſe, be ſhut till the inundation is com- 
pleated ( if the height of the head is ſufficient for that purpoſe ), and are then to be opened juſt ſo much as 


to allow the quantity of water to paſs which the ſtream conſtantly ſupplies, Should this be neglected, the 
water would ſoon. overflow the top dam, and gradually wear it away. 


* Chauſſe de traps, are four pointed irons, ſo made that what way ſoever they fall, one point is always has 
permoſt ; they are four inches long, the ſhort ones; the long ones ſix or ſeven, The ſhort ones are thrown 


on bridges, &c. and the long ones on the earth, both. to incommode the cavalry, that OP may not approach 
without. * 


: is 


1 
1 
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is a quantity of wood, ſtraw, or hay, the Gerieral or Officer commanding ſhould 
be atked, whether he chuſes to have it burned, or carried off to ſupply the army. 


ANOTHER eſſential thing for an Officer to attend to, who is detached to a 
village, is to ſecure his retreat, in caſe he is fired at by the enemy at the en- 
try of the ſtreet, or in his firſt entrenchments. However, if there is a church 
in the village, I would reſtrict myſelf to the defence of it alone. 


6: | Ir the wall of the church-yard ſhould be very high, and plenty of wood can 
7 be got, ſcaffolding ought to be erected all along the inſide, or at leaſt at certain 
diſtances, which the ſoldiers mount by means of planks, with pieces of laths or 
ſmall pieces of wood nailed acroſs in form of a ladder. Loopholes about eight 
inches long are pierced in the wall, ſeven feet from the ground, by which a 
good defence may be made, and the enemy greatly incommoded, as the ſit ua- 
tion of the garriſon which ſo much commands them when they make an at- 
tack, There may be alſo loop- holes pierced at the bottom of the wall, almoſt 
even with the bottom of the ground, and a ditch three feet and a half deep 
dug juſt behind, ſcattering the earth towards the rear. The men are poſted in 
the ditch, to fire through the lower loop-holes, which are of great ſervice in 
keeping the enemy from approaching the gate, and perhaps ſetting fire to it, 
which by ſtooping and running up, they might very eaſy effect *, ſhould there 
be a ſcarcity of wood, earth may be thrown up againſt the gate; in that caſe, 
loop-holes cannot be made at denden. 


Wurx the wall happens to be very high, and wood for ſcaffolding not to 
be procured, the upper part of the wall ſhould be broken down, and a ban- 
quette + of ſufficient height made with the rubbith ; but on the other hand, 
when the water is very low, a ditch muſt be dug behind it deep enough to to- 


ver the men breaſt high. 


Therefore large hogſheads or tubs filled with water, ſhould be provided to extinguiſh the fire, if the 
enemy ſhould attempt ro burn the church, 


+ Banquette, is a kind of ſtep made in the rampart of a work, for the troops to mount upon, in order to 
fire over the parapit ; it is generally three feet high, as many broad, and about four and a _ lower chan 


the parapit, 
M m 2 A DiTcx 
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A DITCH is made very near the bottom of the wall on the outſide, but ſo as 
not to affect the foundation, about twelve feet wide, and four feet deep, pointed 
at bottom, that the enemy may have no footing. The earth taken out is ſcat- 
tered about, and no little heaps left which might conceal their approach. 
When trees ſurround the church-yard, or are near at hand, the poſt may be 


ſill farther ſtrengthened, by laying them down, branches and all, along the 
bottom of the pointed ditch. 


If there fhould be any thatched houſes in the neighbourhood, they muſt be 
covered immediately, and the ſtraw burned. If they are even covered with 
tiles, it is likewiſe neceſſary to unroof them, to prevent the enemy taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of them and firing from the garrets, which overlooking the church- 
yard, as it would ſoon render it too hot for the troops to remain. 'The walls 
even of all the houſes within gun ſhot, ought to be demoliſhed, that the enemy 
may not conceal themſelves behind them, and incommode the garriſon by 
by their fire. In ſhort, every poſſible means muſt be uſed to diſcover the 
enemy, on whatever fide they make their approach. All the trees and hedges 
of the neighbouring gardens ſhould be cut down and pointed, and thrown as 
before-mentioned, into the ditch on the outfide of the wall ; and on the ſide 
where the attack ſeems the moſt probable, the obſtacles muſt be encreaſed, by 
digging trous-de-loup *, and even conſtructing fougaſſes +, if materials 

can be got. | 


WHEN all theſe precautions are taken, a garriſon, who do their duty 
fteadily, will not eaſily be forced without cannon ; but if the enemy bring 
artillery, and make a breach in the wall in order to make an aflault, it is even 
neceſſary to endeavour to defend the breach (particularly when the poſt muſt be 
held out to the laſt). by filling it with logs of wood, and ſetting it on fire by 
ſome of the volunteers (which their generally is). there are any trees in 


# Trous-de-loup, are round lioles, about fix feet deep and pointed at the bottom with a ſtake placed in 


the middle; they are frequently dug round a redout, to obſtruct the enemys* approach, They are circular 
at top, of about four feet and a half diameter, | 


+ Fougaſs, a ſmall mine, from fix to eight feet under ground; they are generally placed under the 
glacis or dry ditches, bet | | 
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the church- yard, they may be likewiſe cut down, and thrown intire into the 
breach. All this muſt ſo embarraſs the enemy, that their fire will be intirely 
thrown away, and they obliged to begin the attack anew. But if they are de- 
termined to carry their point, the wall muſt be at laſt abandoned, though 
indeed not till the very utmoſt extremity, and a retreat made to the church, 
where it is expected that every particular perſon knows his poſt before hand. 


WEN ſoldiers who defend a poſt, know they have a place to retreat to, 
they do not think of ſurrendering, while they ſee themſelves in a ſituation of 


obtaining at laſt an honourable capitulation. 


Ir the works with which poſts, eſpecially - villages are fortified, were to be 


executed entirely by the ſoldiers of the detachment, who ought never to be fa-- 


tigued, it would be too laborious and tedious (though in caſes of neceſſity they 


muſt, and ought to do it, without the leaſt murmuring) therefore an Officer 


ſhould cauſe a number of peaſants, by the appointment of the magiſtrates to 


work alone, or jointly with a third of the party, while the two thirds remain 


under arms to prevent ſurprizes. The ſoldiers and peaſants ſhould be relieved 


every two hours by freſh men, taking care that the peaſants have no concealed 


arms, and that they work without interruption till the work is compleated. 


Tixx firſt thing to be thought of in fortifying a church, is, to prevent the 


enemy from being able to force the gates; they mult therefore be properly ſe- 
cured by a tambour * :. after which a ſcaffold is to be erected within fide, two 
feet high, for the ſoldiers to ſtand upon, or a banquette may be raiſed of the 


ſame height, made of earth taken from the inſide of the tambour. . Immedi- 


ately above the ſcaffold, or banquette, another row of loop-holes are pierced, 


in the intervals of thoſe of the upper row; and in this manner the three ſides 


of the tambour have each a double row of loop-holes. . 


Tambour, is a kind of work formed of. paliſades, or pieces of wood ten feet long and ſix inches thick, 
planted cloſe together, and driven two or three feet into the ground; ſo that, when finiſhed, it may have 
the appearance of a ſquare redout cut in two. Loop-holes are made fix feet from the ground, and three 
aſunder, about eight inches long, two inches wide within and fix without. They are frequently made 
in the place of arms of the covert-way, at the ſaliant angles, in the gorges, half-moons, and ravelins, and 
for church-gates &c. 
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Ir wood cannot be got of the thickneſs above-mentioned, thinner pieces 
may be uſed ; but then the deficiency muſt be made good by nailing planks 
within fide, to prevent the enemys' ſhot coming through, being to line it from 
the bottom. A pointed ditch is next made, two paces from the tambour, ſcat- 
tering the earth all round. To ſecure the troops againſt the enemys' gre- 
nades, it would be of great ſervice to cover the top of the tambours, by leav- 
ing beams or joints horizontally over it, ſupported by others that ſtand per- 
pendicular. On the joiſts planks are laid, and above them about two teet, 
thickneſs of earth, taken from the pointed ditch. Tambours conſtructed in 
this manner are extremely uſeful, ſerving both to defend the entrance into the 
church, and to furniſh a croſs, or flanking fire for the parts of the building on 
the right and left of it. But they muſt be occupied properly with troops, 
before the church-yard wall is abandoned, to cover the retreat of the reſt to- 
wards the church. Theſe kind of works may be likewiſe conſtructed before 
the gates of the church- yard, that the wall may be defended by a croſs fire, 
only with this difference, that the latter has oblique flanks with no openings 
in them. 


AN opening about three feet ſquare, and two feet from the ground, is cut in the 
gate of the church, by which only one man can paſs at a time ; it is covered 
with a little door made of planks, bolted within fide : and as the other part 
of the gate is ſtrongly barricaded, it will be the only paflage into the church; 
ſo that if the enemy were even maſters of the tambours, they would not dare 
to approach the gate, being pierced with loop-holes. 


SHOULD the church windows be ſo high as to make it impoſſible for the 
enemy to fire in upon the garriſon, ſcaffolding muſt then be erected in the in- 
ſide for the ſoldiers to ſtand upon, to fire into the church-yard ; but if they 
happen to be ſo low as to enable the enemy to ſee, and fire into the church, 
they ought then to be immediately cloſed up with beams and planks, to about 


eight feet from the ground, and ſcaffolding of a proper height erected behind 
for the uſe of the garnion. 


Loor-HoLEs muſt likewiſe be pierced in the walls of the church, all round, 
if not too thick ; and if there ſhould happen to be galleries, they may ſerve 


inſtead 


|; 
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inſtead of ſcaffolds, and the loop-holes muſt be opened accordingly. There 

ſhould be alſo another row of loop-holes within ſeven feet of the ground, and 
the ſeats and benches of the church uſed by the troops by way of banquette 
but when the walls are too thick, the loop-holes muſt be pierced between the 
pillars, where they are generally thinner. 


THe principal thing to be conſidered in all theſe works, is, to obtain a croſs 
fire. As churches for the moſt part are built in form of a croſs, this advan- 
tage is at once gained; for there is of courſe a croſs fire from the loop-holes : 
but when the form of the principal building is ſuch, as not to anſwer the 
purpoſe, then it 1s to be procured by making loop-holes in the porches of the 
church, veſtry, and other ſmaller projecting parts of the church. If there are 
none, tambours muſt be conſtructed on every fide. 


IT is neceſſary ſoldiers ſhould be poſted in the upper part of the church, 
that the enemy may be diſcovered even at a diſtance, and conſequently fixed 
upon. The windows of the ſteeple ought at the ſame time to be barricaded, 
and loop-holes made. The very pavement of the church ſhould be lifted, and the 
bricks and ſtones carried to the top of the wall, in order to gall the enemy when they ap- 
proach too near, or endeavour to take ſhelter under them. 

| 

Ir you can find a ſpring in the church, it is an object of the firſt moment, 
if not, you ſhould contrive to turn a ſtream of water into it: if that cannot be 
accompliſhed, you muſt get all the ſpare caſks you can, filled with water, 
and taken into the church, with a quantity of bread, and ſuch other proviſions 
as will keep the longeſt ; in ſhort, nothing ſhould be left to chance when the 
honour of a ſoldier is at ſtake. No perſon ſhould be ſuffered to remain in the 
church, except ſuch as are able to oppoſe the enemy, leaſt you may have too 
many mouths for your proviſions. 


of 
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Of the MANNER of ATTACKING a VILLAGE. 


do with thoſe who know how to defend it ; nevertheleſs you may ſuc- 
ceed by ſurprize and ſtratagem. 


We ought never to form a plan for an attack, upon ſimple ſpeculation; 


becauſe from reaſoning we often think things are feaſible, which we find im- 


poſſible in the execution. 


Wurxx you intend to undertake an attack of this kind, you ought to form 


a juſt idea of it, by examining all the branches ſeparately, and the different 
means you can uſe, ſo that by comparing them together, you may ſee if they 


concur, and anſwer to the general purpoſe ; and to take ſuch meaſures as may 


in a manner render you certain of ſucceſs before you begin. 


Tur preparations for the attack of a village, are pretty near the ſame with 
thoſe that ſtand alone; but as theſe kind of attacks are always more difficult 
than others, on account of the various devices that may be oppoſed to every 
attempt. An Officer ſhould not begin his movements * till he knows the 
ſtrength of the intrenchments ; the obſtacles he may meet with in every ſtreet, 
and how the inhabitants ſtand effected towards the garriſon. 


Ir you are to be conducted by ſpies or guides, they ſhould be examined 
concerning every thing that can be of uſe before they are employed, eſpecially 
about the road by which they propoſe to conduct you. The reaſon of this is, 
becauſe we often ſee ſimple people, animated with the hope of gain, imagine 
they can eaſily lead a party, when they have only a great deal of good will; 


That is, he ſhould not move until he has got the beſt information the nature of the matter admits of: 
And an Officer muſt be cautious in conſtructing this ſentence, not to draw hence reaſons for his inactivity, 
under pretence of his not having ſufficient intelligence. 


but 


HOUGH the taking a village is always difficult when you have to 
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but if you find, in thoſe who offer, all the neceſſary qualities, you muſt im- 
mediately ſecure them to you as much as poſſible, by making tliem dread the 
deſtruction of their houſes, and pillaging their goods, if they lead the party into 
a ſnare. You may likewiſe aſk their wives and children as pledges of their 
fidelity, and the moment of beginning your march, place them between the 
front and center ranks, tied with a ſmall cord or chain; which precaution is 
the more neceflary (on theſe ſmall attacks) as traitors have often been known, 
on pretence of conducting a party to ſeize a poſt, 1% have led them where they 
Have been murdered in the middle of the night, and have diſappeared at the 
very moment of its execution. If you make your guides hope for recompence 
proportioned. to their ' ſervices on one fide; on the other, you muſt make 
them fear the crueleſt puniſhment if they do amiſs. 


Tux night being the moſt proper time to march to the attack of a poſt, 
you ſhould begin your march ſoon enough to be ready to make your attack 
an hour or two before day. Care muſt be taken that it is not moon light 
when you propoſe making the attack; the ſoldiers ought to march two and 
two, without making the leaſt neiſe poſſible, eſpecially when paſſing between 
the enemys' centries: You mult likewiſe not ſuffer them to ſpit or ſmoke. 
The detachment muſt get as oppoſite as poſſible to the ſalient angles of the in- 
trenchment, as it is probable they may be the leaſt defended by the enemys' 
ſmall arms. If a patrole of the enemy comes while you are on your march, or 
ambuſhed in the environs, you need not be alarmed, nor make the leaſt mo- 
tion which may make the enterprize fail, but remain concealed in the pro- 
foundeſt ſilence, that the patroles may paſs without perceiving any thing, and 
afterwards purſue your deſign. 


Ir an Officer takes this information from the people of the country, he 
ſhould affect a great indifference in - his inquiries, that they may not ſuſpect his 
deſign, and communicate it to the enemy, who, by that means, may take 
precautions to overturn. his projects. He ſhould alſo endeavour to be well aſ- 
ſured of the truth, by comparing the peaſants, deſerters, and what he knows, 
or has ſeen himſelf, altogether, in-order to find out the moſt probable. When 
he knows the enemys' ſituation, he is then to make his diſpoſitions for the 

Nu attacks, 
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attacks, and muſt point out the duty to each officer of the diviſions, as well 
to thoſe of the falſe attacks, as thoſe of the true. 


Tux true attacks are to be made at the places that are moſt difficult of ac- 
ceſs, becauſe here the enemy, confiding in the ſtrength of the ſituation, are 


the leaſt on their guard“. They may alſo be made upon the houſes ſituated 
at the entrance of the ſtreets, becauſe when you are in poſſeſſion, it is an eaſy 


matter to break through the walls of one houſe into another ; and being poſ- 
ſefled of the houſes, it will be eaſy to drive the enemy out of the ſtreets even 
with ſtones, and oblige them to take to their laſt intrenchment. a 


Ir the war is in an enemys' country, which you do not chuſe to fpare, it 
would be an eaſy matter to ſet fire to the four corners of the villages, and 
oblige the beſieged to ſurrender themſelves preſently; but beſides the inhu- 
manity of uſing means that tend to lay waſte a whole country, it is likewiſe 
very dangerous to throw all the inhabitants of the-open country into deſpair, 
becauſe then flying into the woods, they form into bodies (as it has been the 
caſe in America) and ſpread about every where to knock the ſtraggling ſoldiers 
on the head; murder the futlers; hinder the peaſants from carrying any proviſion 
to camp, and ravage the whole country. M. Folard, ſpeaking on this ſubject, 
ſays, He ſaw during che war in 1688, fifteen hundred Barbers, of the val- 
ley of St. Martm, kept forty battalions in awe, through the whole extent 
of the valley of Pragelas, where the Biſan runs in the bottom between two 
very high mountains, of moſt difficult acceſs, and where each party guarded 
their own. . Theſe Mountaineers came down ſometimes when they ſaw our 


convoys in motion, and attacked them; at the ſame time they had ſcarcely 
ten or twelve men, where they had intire corps. 


IT appears from the example I have now mentioned, that it is very impru- 
dent to maſter conſiderable poſts,” ſuch as villages, by ſetting them on fire; 
and that it is much better to take them by ſmart attacks, in preference to the 
burning, if it can be done. An Officer who commands an expedition of this 


People always guard againſt probabilities ; therefore, as Cardinal de Retz ſays, probabilities ſeldom 


come to paſs: At the late conqueſts of Cape Breton and Quebec, the ſucceſsful landings were made at places, 
deemed by the enemy (the French) to be inacceſlible, 
kind, 
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kind, ſhould not attach himſelf obſtinately to one ſingle attack : For the falſe 
ones may become true, and he ought to know the ſucceſs of each, ſo as not 
to throw away men to open a paſſage. On one ſide, whilſt en it may 
already be opened on another. : 


Warn the aſſailants have penetrated the village, the Officers commanding 
each diviſion ſhould be attentive to leave ſmall detachments at every church, 
and at every ſtrong and tenable place fit for the bulk of their party, in caſe 
they ſhould be repulſed. They ſhould be very watchful that the ſoldiers do 
not ſcatter about, to pillage the inhabitants houſes. Detachments have been 
often driven back out of a town or village, by neglecting this precaution. 


Tunkx days after the ſurprize of Cremona, in 1702, ſome German ſoldiers 
were ſtill found in the.cellars, where they had got drunk, and were greatly 
aſtoniſhed when they were told, that they muſt quit thoſe lovely retreats. 


Ax Officer who would avoid ſo dangerous a diſorder, ſhould make it death 
for a ſoldier to ſtir from his party, and ſhould poſt a ſerjeant or two juſt in the 
rear of each, to prevent any man from ſtaying behind. 
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Ir they find any cavalry drawn up in the markets, or open places of the vil- 
lage, the beſiegers are to ſtop, and ſtand firm at the heads of their ſtreets, lj! 
opening into the place or market ; ſome of them are to get into the houſes 
next the corners, to fire on the enemy through the windows ; and if they find 
it diſorders them, they ſhould immediately move out and charge them with 
2 bayonets, to oblige them to ſurrender. 


LasTLY, if the internal parte of the village be defended by cannon, the 
troops ſhould march with ſpeed to poſſeſs themſelves of them, to ſpike them 
up, or to turn them on the enemy, or againſt their chief poſt in the | 
village. | | | 


ONE may judge from all T have ſaid of poſts, and ſhall hereafter ſay, that | | 
thoſe actions, though different, are not impoſſible, when means intended to be | 


employed in the execution are judiciouſſy combined, and well concerted. 
Nan 2 Theſe 


— 
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"Theſe ways are eaſy to be imagined ; nevertheleſs few examples of ſuch ac». 
tions appear, becaufe young gentlemen of the army do not apply themſelves 
enough to this part of war; wherein to ſucceed requires ſenſe and courage, a head 
for firatagem, a daring ſpirit, a ready execution, and a cautious forefight. 


of the ATTACK of a VILLAGE SURROUNDED with 
| HEDGES and GARDENS. 


HIS article admits of very little to be ſaid upon the ſubject ; any more 

than a village thus fenced ſhould never be attempted in line of battle, 

nor with large columns, but in ſmall ; or diviſions, ſuch as might be able to 

penetrate into the different openings, without changing much of their diſpo- 
ſitions; and each, if poſſible, to puſh . at the ſame time. 


N. B. Tye men ſhould be ln their waiſtcoats, to be leſs es; and 
leſs liable to be intangled with the hedges. 


Of the ATTACK of SMALL TOWNS, CASTLES, Ge. 


N the courſe of a war, ſmall towns will frequently preſent themſelves, 
which ſerve for poſts to the enemy, and are therefore neceflary to be 
taken; there are alſo ſmall caſtles which do not deſerve the attention of an 
army, but are ſeized and taken poſſeſſion of by, detachments. Some obſerva- 
tions on the manner of conducting the attack of theſe holds will Perhaps be 


v . f v of i 
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of ſervice to young Officers, for whom this particular part is intended, and 
who may probably be ſent to take ſuch poſts. 


Mos v of theſe towns and caſtles are incloſed only by a ſingle wall, without 
any rampart, or at moſt they have only a paltry ditch, eaſy enough to be 
paſſed, or ſome little works of earth, raiſed and palliſaded, before the gates, 
to cover them, and ſecure them from being forced by the firſt attack. 


How weak ſoever the walls of theſe places may be, it would be expoſing 
troops to deſtruction to appear before them in open day, and endeavour to 
force a paſſage through them into the town or caſtle. 


Ir the defendants are men of reſolution and courage, the aſſailants will be 


ſoon rendered ſenſible how very difficult it is to open a paſſage through their 
walls, or to paſs over them, or to force an entrance by breaking down the 
gates. | 


IT is therefore neceſſary, in order to attack theſe little places, to be prepared 


for making a breach in the wall ; and for that purpoſe ſome ſmall pieces of 


cannon, which may be eaſily tranſported from place to place, muſt be taken 
on theſe expeditions, and alſo a couple of mortars of about 7 or 8 inches 
diameter, if they can be eafily had. Theſe muſt be fo diſpoſed as to arrive 


near the place towards the cloſe of the day, and during the night a kind of 


epaulment * muſt be made, to cover the troops, and to ſerve alſo as a cover to 
the cannon and mortars, which as ſoon as day breaks, muſt begin to play upon 
the enemy, by which means theſe kinds of places may be reduced , 


and without much loſs. 


Ir cannon cannot be had, the moſt ſecure and cafy method of gaining poſ- 


ſeſſion of the place, ſuppoſing it to be well nn, ſeems to be the eſcalade +. 
A feint 


* Epaulment is a kind of breaſt-work to cover PA rroops in front, and ſometimes in flank. , Theſe 
works are ſometimes made of filled gabions, or faſcines and earth. 


I In order to ſucceed in the eſealade, you muſt have a perfect knowledge of the place. that you may de- 
termine on which fide it may be eaſil y ſcaled ; though 1 it will be very difficult to force an enemy who is apprized 


of EAT defi gn. But 
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A feint may be made of attacking it on one fide, in order to draw the atten- 

1 4 tion of the troops within to that part, and the ladders * at the ſame time may 

1 be applied to the other, in order to gain a paſſage over the wall into the town. 

WTF Suppoſing the eſcalade to ſucceed, the men who have entered the town ought 
| 


immediately to run to the gates, and throw them open to the reſt of the troops. 
This done, they are to go and charge the rear of the defendants, who are op- 
poling themſelves againſt the falſe attack, and render themſelves maſters of 


119 whatever may inſure the capture of the place, and ſo force the troops which 
WI ö 
| defend it to ſurrender. 


1 In theſe kind of attacks, the petard + may be employed to advantage; it 
1 is alſo of excellent uſe in forcing open gates, and opening a paſſage into places 
| intended to be taken. Theſe attacks muſt, as much as poſhble, be made by 
ſurprize, that they may ſucceed the better, and be attended with the leſs Joſs. 
The memoirs of M. de Feuguieres furniſh ſeveral examples of poſts, ſuch as we 
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But in the confuſion which an unexpected attempt of this nature immediately cauſes, the enemy cannot 
think of every thing that is proper to be done, or at leaſt cannot guard at all parts. He is attacked at ſeveral 
ſides at once, in order to divide his forces; it is not eaſy for him to diſtinguiſh the falſe attacks from the true, 
wherefore he will be obliged equally to ſuſtain all his parts, and if he does not take the greateſt precaution, _ 
while he is employed on one fide, the place is entered at another. The ſucceſs of an attack is infallible, if 
they mount the four ſides at once, and take care to ſhower a number of hand grenades among the enemy, eſ- 


pecially when ſupported by ſome grenadiers and light infantry, who ſhare the fire and attention of the 
enemy. 


* Wich regard to the meaſure of ladders, the methods of determining it is this: If the height of the 
walls be known by the means of ſome communication with thoſe within; the propoſition of the ladders is 
moſt eaſy to be aſcertained : For if the wall, for example, contains ten certain parts of any meaſure in height, 
the beight of the ladders muſt include at leaſt twelve ſuch parts. The diſtance at the foot of the ladders 
from the walls ſhould be equal to one half of their heights ; for this is the moſt juſt proportion with reſpect 
to men that are to mount upon them: If the diſtance be greater, the ladders will too eaſily .be broken under 
the weight; if leſs, they will then be ſo erect, that the ſoldiers as they aſcend, muſt be in continual danger 
of falling down : If the walls are not to be approached, and the meaſure of them is unknown; the height 
of any body that ſtands perpendicularly upon a plain ſurface may be taken at a diſtance. The method of 
doing this is not only practicable, but eaſy to thoſe who are acquainted with the mathematics. N. B. The 
ſoldiers are to carry their ladders with their left arms, thruſt through the ſecond ſtep ; they muſt keep them 


upright and cloſe to their fides; and hold them ſo ſhort, as not to come too near the ground, to avoid 
diſlocatipg their ſhoulders when they leap into the ditch, 


+ Petard, an engine to burſt open gates, of ſmall fortreſſes ; it is made of gun metal fixed upon a board 
two inches thick, and about two and a half ſquare, to which it is ſcrewed, and holds from nine to twe 
pounds of powder, with a hole at the end, oppoſite to the plank to fill it, into which the event is ſcrewed: © 


the Petard thus prepared is hung againſt the gate by means of a hook, or ſupported by three ſtaves faſtened 
to the plank, and when fired it burſts open the gate. | 


are 
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are now conſidering, which he forced ; and the method which he obſerved, 
may be followed in the like caſes. But I ſhall not inſert it here, becauſe the 


memoirs themſelves are very proper to be read by young Officers, as they were 


written by a conſummate maſter in the whole art of war, who well knew how 


to improve the knowledge which he gained from the inſtructions of thoſe ex- 


cellent Generals under whom he had ſerved. 


THERE 1s one certain method of driving the enemy from poſts which he is 


not willing to abandon, and from which it is difficult to force him; that is, 


to ſet them on fire. This way is indeed ſomething rude and violent, but it 
is allowed by the rules of war, and an Officer muſt not ſcruple to put it in 


practice, when he finds it neceflary for the preſervation of the troops under 


his command. 


WnuaArEvExR be the nature of theſe little. places which you. would attack, if 


they cannot be taken by ſurprize, and you find it neceſſary to have recourſe to 
open force, ſome infantry muſt be ſo diſpoſed, as to keep a continual fire 


upon thoſe parts where the enemy 1s poſted, and at the battlements which he. 


may have conſtructed in his walls; the gates muſt be broke open, either by 


the petard, or with hatchets, and, for the ſecurity of the men who are em- 
ployed in this dangerous ſervice, a great fire muſt be made wherever the ene- 


my may ſhew themſelves. The gate being broken, if there are barricades be- 
hind it, they muſt be forced by a briſk and reſolute attack, that the defen- 
dants may have no time to recover themſelves, but be glad to ſurrender pri- 
ſoners of war, after they have made their utmoſt efforts, and find it impoſtible. 


to hold out any longer. 


** 


Of the MANNER of FORTIFYING a MILL er 
FARM-HOUSE. 


A. N Officer who is ſent to poſts of this kind; which are detached from 
other buildings, ſhould intrench them with a turning parapet, if he- 


has men enough to defend; but, if he has only a few, he ſhould make an ab- 
batis 
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batis round them, eſpecially oppoſite to the angles, to prevent the enemy from 
undermining it. He muſt likewiſe take off the tiles and flates, leaſt the 
enemy get up by ladders, and cruſh his men that are within, If the mill or 
houſe is covered with thatch, it ſhould be pulled off and burned, as well as 
every thing combuſtible that can be found near them, leaſt the enemy make 
uſe of them againſt the mill or houſe. 


Troven the mill or houſe is ſurrounded with an abbatis, he ſhould not fail 
to pierce the walls with loop-holes about a foot from the ground, ſo as to dif- 
cover the enemys' legs, that they may not get footing on the other fide. Theſe 
loop-holes ſhould be four inches wide, and three feet diſtant from one ano- 
ther; and a little ditch ſhould be made a foot and a half from the wall within 
the mill or houſe, in which the men ſhould be placed. Other loop-holes 
ſhould likewiſe be pierced ſeven or eight feet from the ground, oppoſite to the 
interſtices of the lower ones, and of the ſame width, placing the ſoldiers that 
are to defend them upon tables, planks, bedſteads, ladders, &c. and taking 
care to pierce a greater number oppoſite to the avenues before, and at the ſides 
of the gate, and the angles of the houſe, becauſe theſe are the places where the 
enemy uſually make the greateſt efforts. If the mill or houſe has an inner 
court, the walls ſhould be pierced which incloſe it, ſo as to fire upon the ene- 
my after he has made himſelf maſter of it. 


Ir there are ſeveral gates, they ſhould all be blocked up, except one to be 
left for an entrance to the mill or houſe, which ſhould be made ſo as to admit 
but one man at a time. 


Ir there are low windows which are not grated, they ſhould be ſhut up with 
wet dung, planks, ſtones, earth, logs of wood, or trees. If there are any 
houſes, ſuch as ſtables, cellars, &c. there ſhould be an abbatis made in the 
front of them, to prevent the enemy from forming, if they are about to pe- 
netrate into the mill or houſe; and one or two trees ſhould be put three or 


four feet within the entry, to prevent the enemy from penetrating right 
forward. 


Ir 
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Ir there is a broad ſtaircaſe to the firſt floor, it ſhould be broke down, or 
blocked up with ſtones or caſks filled with earth. If it is a winding ſtair, the 
wall ſhould be pierced in different places with loop-holes, to fire upon the 
enemy that are already entered, keeping ladders to get up to the firſt floor, 
which ſhould have the boards pierced with a number of holes about four 
inches diameter, to fire down upon the enemy, obſerving to pierce them only 
where there are no trees below; but to have a greater number over the door 
and other weak places which the enemy can force. 


Loor-HoLESs ſhould be pierced breaſt high in the wall of the firſt floor, with 
about ten inches opening, and oppoſite to the interſtices of thoſe immediately 
below. If there are not men ſufficient to defend the windows of the firſt 
floor, they ſhould be barricaded to prevent the enemy from firing upon thoſe 
within ; and a large opening ſhould be made in the pavement oppoſite to 
each window, a little longer than the width of the window, which is to ſerve 


by way of ditch, into which you may throw thoſe who penetrate that 
way. | | | 


Tux ſame may be done with the ſecond and third floors, ſo as to make an 
equal reſiſtance over all : But, inſtead of piercing loop-holes in the higheſt 
floor, the tiles and ſlates being taken away, the wall may be taken down to 
breaſt high for the men to fire over; the ſtones kept to throw upon the ene- 
my, and the rafters to throw upon the ladders which happen to be placed 
againſt the mill or houſe. A mill or houſe intrenched in this manner may 
reſiſt a great while, and even tire out an enemy if defended by reſolute 
men. 


Ir an Officer has not time to 1 all the ſchemes which have been men- 
tioned to the enemy, or when the General of an army wants to make a forage, 
and throws infantry into the mill or houſe to form a line, he ſhould loſe no 
time in placing a couple of trees acroſs before the door, pierce the boards, ſhut 
the windows, and prepare for his defence; which gives time to the foragers to 
retire, and the ſupporting parties to advance. 


Oo Of 
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Of „ F a PLACE. 


FO U attack. « or 8 a place by aſſault, ſurprize, blockade, or a ſiege 
in form. 


WHEN you aſſault, you attack the place vigorouſly on every ſide, and em- 
ploy: every thing you can think of to become maſter of it. Chuſe the time 
when the garriſon is weakeſt, or when they are terrified, or are in diſorder 


among themſelves, or when you have any other intelligence among them to 
— you. 


| 


To execute a 4 or aſſault, chuſe your moſt reſolute troops, and thoſe 


of beſt capacity; have more than enough of them, and let each of them know 
what he is to do, to avoid confuſion. 


Have a perfect knowledge of the place and way to it; furniſh yourſelf 


with all neceſſary implements and machines for the buſineſs; have more than 


enough of each ſort: Either march your troops in ſeparate bodies, or all to- 
gether, as you ſee occaſion. 


Bx well informed of the time it will take to march to it; and ſet out ex- 


actly at the appointed minute. Write down the orders you would have ob- 
ſerved, and the names of thoſe you appoint for the action. 


WHEN you are maſter of the place attacked, cut off immediately the place 
of arms. from the ſtreets, make ſeveral coupures in them; diſarm the garriſon 
and inhabitants, and give ſome of the beſt houſes to be plundered by the moſt 


- deſerving, and the reſt to be divided by lots among thoſe who have afliſted i in 
the ſer vice. 


1.45 10 be in fair day-light, you muſt eſcalade it in ſeveral places at the ſame 
time, make ſham attacks; keep a continual fire on the flanks and other de- 


fences 
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fences of the place : Let your ladders be of a right length, ſtrong, and light 


of carriage, 


Ir it be in the night, raiſe them without noiſe; and let them be ſo con- 
trived, that you can take them to pieces ; and let them have at top pullies 
well greaſed and furniſhed with old hat, to erect them againſt the wall with- 
out noiſe. Thoſe which one man only can mount are ſtrongeſt and moſy- 
ſecure, ; 


ALLE. e 

Tres fort of rough and bold expeditions require diligence, intrepidity, a 
cool head, and great preſence of mind. The General muſt judge whether - 
thoſe he employs in the affair have theſe qualities, 


AI tile happens that you ſucceed without the aſſiſtance of petards. 


Of the ATTACK of a PLACE fituate alng a GREAT RIVER. 


"ORTRESSES ſituate along large rivers may be taken with muck 
leſs difficulty than thoſe which are ſurrounded by moraſſes. 


Tux attack of theſe places muſt be carried on as uſual on that fide which 
appears to be moſt favourable, and diſpoſed 1 in ſuch a manner, as that batteries 
may be placed on the other ſide of the river, or in ſmall iflands which it may 
perhaps form over againſt the place, for protecting the progreſs of the trenches, 
and perhaps battering in breach the front, againſt which the attack is directed, 
as it happened under the direction of M. Vauban at the ſiege of Old Briſack in 
1703. A battery which he cauſed to be erected in one of the little iſlands 
formed by the Rhine over againſt that place, called Je des Cadets, from which 

a baſtion on the banks of the Rhine was diſcovered, and battered in breach at 
Oo2 its 
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its foot, much haſtened the taking of this place, which furrendered on the 
fourteenth day after opening the trenches. 


Ar the ſiege of fort Keil in 1733, batteries were alſo placed in the iſlands 
formed by the Rhine, which made a breach in the horn-work “ of the attack, 
and in the face of the baſtion of that fort which was placed behind the horn- 
work. Theſe batteries played in ricochet + on the face and the covered way 
of this baſtion, that defended the branch or the horn-work next to the Rhine, 
which much facilitated the progreſs of the trenches between this branch and 
_ ver, and haſtened the — of this fort. 


Ar the ſiege of Philigſbourgh in 1734, the beſiegers firſt made themſelves. 
maſters of the work which was over-againſt the town on the other ſide of the 
Rhine, and there erected ricochet batteries, which enfilading the defences of 
the front towards which the attack was directed, prevented the enemy from 
making ſuch a fire on the trenches, as he would have been able to make but 
for theſe batteries, which raked the whole length of his defences. 


WuHex there is a bridge over the river oppoſite to the town, it is generally 
covered, either by a horn-work, or half- moon, &c. and as getting poſſeſſion 
of this work is a matter of great conſequence, for the more eaſy reducing it, 
batteries may be placed near the bank of the river, to ruin or break down part 
of the bridge, by which means. the communication of this work with the 
place being rendered very difficult, the enemy will be compelled to abandon it. 


Horn · work, is compoſed of a front and two branches; the front is made into two half baſtions and a 
curtain. This work is of the nature of a crown work, only ſmaller, and ſerves for the ſame purpoſes. The 
uſe of horn-works in general is, to take poſſeſſion of fome riſing ground advanced from the fortification ; the. 


diſtance of which determines that of the horn - work; and they are places either before the curtain, or — 
the baſtions, according to circumſtances. 


+ Ricochet, is when guns, howitzers or mortars, are loaded with ſmall charges, and elevated from five 
to twelve degrees, ſo as to fire over the parapet, and the ſhot or ſhell rolls along the oppoſite rampart ; it is 
called ricochet-firing, and the batteries are likewiſe called ricochet · batterĩes. At the battle of Roſdach in 
1757, the Kin of Pruſſia had ſeveral fix-inch mortars made with trunnions and mounted-travelling car- 
11ages, Which fixed obliquely on the enemys* lines, and amongſt their cavalry, loaded with eight ounces of 
powder, and at an elevation of one degree fifteen minutes, which did great execution; for the ſhells rolling 
along the lines, with burning tuzes, made the ſtouteſt of that enemy not wait for their burſting. ; 


LN 
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4 IT is of the laſt importance in the ſiege of towns which are ſituated by the 
ſides of great rivers, to know pretty exactly the time in which they are ſub- 
ject to overflow, and the extent of the inundation when at its greateſt height, 
not only for ſecuring the trenches from all accidents that might happen by 
ſuch floods, but alſo for diſpoſing the part of artillery in a place of ſafety, 
where the inundation cannot reach it, and ſpoil the ammunition and military 
ſtores intended for carrying on the ſiege. 


— 


Of th TAKING TOWNS by SUR PRIZ E. 


\OWNS are not to be ſurprized unleſs fortifications are bad, or their 
garriſons weak ; and in caſe they are environed by a wet ditch, it can 
only be attempted in the winter when the water is froze over. 


A row may be ſurprized by a whole army, as was the caſe of Prague, in 
the year 1741, for after lulling the garriſon into a ſtate. of ſecurity by a te- 
dious blockade, as was done by Prince Leopold of Anhalt, at Glogau, or by 
detachment, as was attempted by Prince Eugene at Cremona, and was executed 


at Coſel by the Auſtrians. 


THE principal thing required in making your diſpoſitions for a ſurprize, is 
a. perfect knowledge of the fortifications, eſpecially the interior parts of it, 
otherwiſe your attack will be improperly directed. 


Tux ſurprize of Glogau was a maſter- piece of military art, worthy the imi- 
tation of all thoſe who would attempt any thing of the nature. That of 
Prague was by no means ſo extraordinary, as from its vaſt extent it was much 
more difficult to defend. Cęſel and Cremona were betrayed ; the firſt by an 


Officer of the garriſon, who having deſerted, informed the enemy that the 
foſſe 
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foſſe * was not intirely finiſhed ; every Officer who has read knows the ſtory 
of the latter. 


Ir you attempt ſmall places, you have nothing to do but apply petards 
to one of the gates, poſting troops at the others to prevent the eſcape 
of the gartiſon-; for if it is to be abandoned, the enemy will make a ſally, 
and Juſt before putting it in execution, they will fire ſmartly upon you ; then 
form in one body, open the gate, and ruſh forward with bayonets to the 
place the Officer thinks the leaſt guarded. 


TE never ſhould, ſays M. Folard, wait for day to execute theſe ſallies, 
which ſeldom ſucceed but in the dark, by which they eaſily conceal from the 
enemy the road they have taken, and for which reaſon they ſhould not fire, 


but open to themſelves a pafſage charging bayonets, leaſt the enemy come 
where they hear the leaſt noiſe, 


Tx Baron de Travers ſays, that not to be met by the enemy, they ſhould 
take the contrary way to that they expect them to take; and which it ap- 
pears they ought to take ; a ſmall party can hide themſelves almoſt any where, 
and, as it is not common to ſearch a place on the enemys' ſide, there they are 


moſt ſecure, and may paſs the day to take another road under fayour of the 
night. 


IN caſe you find it neceſſary to employ cannon, take care to plant them, 
that your artillery men are not expoſed to the fire of the garriſon, or to thoſe 
that ſally, or you will be in great danger of loſing your cannon. . 


® Foſſe, is a large deep trench, made round each work, generally from twelve to twenty-two fatham broad, 
and from fifteen to fixteen feet deep; the earth dug out of it ſerves to raiſe the rampart and parapet of a 
work. Almoſt every engineer has a particular depth and breadth for ditches or fofles : ſome are for narrow 
ones and deep, others for broad ones and ſhallow: and it is moſt certain, that foſſes ſhould be regulated ac- 
cording to the ſituation ; in regard to wet or dry foſſes, all Authors almoſt has given it in favour of the lat- 


ter: and I ſhall wy add, that the beſt of all are theſe which either can be filled, or kept dry at pleg- 
ure. | ä 


K 
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'of PRINASSUS by STRATAGEM. 


FT ER ſome attacks which this little city rendered fruitleſs, Philip re- 


ſiſted from the attempt, and leading his army through the country, de- 


"ar! the citadels, and plundered the villages that were near. 


He then went and encamped before Prinaſſus ; and having in a ſhort time. 


finiſhed his blinds “, and compleated the other preparations that were neceſ. 
ſary for a ſiege, he begun to undermine. the wall of the city. 


Bur when he found that the rockineſs of the ſoil rendered this work alto- 


gether impracticable, he had recourſe to the following ſtratagem: 


Hz ordered the ſoldiers to make a great noiſe under ground in the day- 
time, as if they were employed in digging the mines, and in the night to bring 
earth from diſtant parts, and to lay it along the mouths of the pits that were 


opened; that the beſieged, on ſeeing a large quantity of earth, might be ſtruck 


with apprehenſions of their danger. At firſt, however, the inhabitants diſ- 
played a great ſhew of bravery, and ſeemed determined to maintain themſelves 


in their poſts. 


Bur when Philip informed them by beating a parley +, and ſending them a: 


letter, ſaying, That the wall was undermined to the length of four hundred 


feet; and that he left it to their choice, whether they would now retire with. 
ſafety, or remain till he ſhould ſet fire to the props, and be then deſtroyed amidſt. 


the ruins of the place: in leſs than five minutes they gave an intire credit to 
his account, and delivered up the city. 


* Blinds, are properly every thing that covers the beſiegers from the enemy; ſuch as wool-packs, faſcinee,. 
chandeliers, mantelets, gabions, ſand-bags, and earth baſkets. | 


+ Parley, is a ſignal made by beat of drum, or ſound of trumpet when no drum can be eaſily had, for 


a conference with the enemy, when any thing is to be propoſed, as a ceſſation of arms to bring off the 


dead; or by the beſieged, when they have a mind to deliver up a place upon articles of capitulation ; and 
then there is a ſuſpenſion of arms, and hoſtages delivered on both ſides. 
| ES A remartad!e 
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How PHILIP RENDERED HIMSELF MASTER 
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A remarkable Circumſtance that once happened to the Commander, Gonſalvo, who was 
Lieutenant-General to Spinola, and Governor of Milan, in the Campaign of 162 1, 


T was his intention to poſſeſs a little walled village in the palatinate, called 

Oger/heim ; and of courſe he diſpatched an Officer at the head of ſome troops 
upon that errand. On the firſt alarm, nine-tenths of the inhabitants removed 
to Manheim, excepting about twenty inſignificant people, and a poor ſhepherd, 
who, beſides being a brave fellow, was a man of humour. The ſhepherd in 
good time faſtened the gates, let down the draw-bridge, and made a wonderful 
ſhew of reſiſtance. A trumpeter accoſted the village in form ; upon which the 
few inhabitants that remained, made their eſcape through a poſtern gate *, and 
left only the ſhepherd and his ſhepherdeſs big with child. This unaccount- 
able peaſant, in the ſtyle of 'a repreſentative of the garriſon, gave audience 
from the walls to the military herald, and made his terms of capitulation inch 
by inch ; contracting at the ſame time for the preſervation of eſtate, and the 
free exerciſe of the proteſtant religion. Let the reader judge what ſurprize 
the Spaniards felt, when they entered the village ; yet the Droll preſerved the 
muſcles of his countenance inflexible ; and ſome weeks afterwards, when his 
wife lay in, he deſired the great Gonſalvo to be ſponſer, which honour the 
pompous Caſtilian, for the jeſt's ſake, could not decline, and on the contrary 
ſent her ſome very handſome preſents. 4* This account, faith à veracious hiſto- 
rian [F. Spanheim, Mem. d'Ele&r. Palat.] might appear to poſterity to border 
a little on the romantic kind, if the notoriety of it had not been a circum- 
ſtance indiſputable at the time it happened.“ 


* Poſtern gate, more frequently called a fally port, is a ſmall door in the flank of a baſtion, or other part 
of a garriſon, to march in and out unperceived by an enemy, either to relieve the works, or to make 
ſallies. | | 5 
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A Remarkable MILITARY ANECDOTE. 


OWARDS the cloſe of the laſt century, when Mareſchal Catinat invaded 

Piedmont, it was of the higheſt importance to the King, then 
Duke, to march in time for putting Turin in a better poſture of defence. To 
this end he diſpatched the Count de Santena, then a Major, and fince General, 
with a few hundred men, to Avigliano, an old caſtle about three German miles 
from Turin, which commands the road and valley of Sn. As the French 
army, which conſiſted of thirty thouſand men, was for paſling by Santena, he 
fired. at them with what little artillery he had. Catinat, who was no leſs ſur- 


prized than provoked at this inſult, ſent to the caſtle, threatening. to hang up 


the Commanding Officer ; who returned him for anſwer, he ſhould never 
have him alive, and that till the artillery ſhould be brought before the caſtle, 
no ſurrender was to be expected. Catinat, now ſtill more incenſed, ordered a 
battery to be erected, and ſummoned the caſtle a ſecond time. Santena an- 
ſwered, that a breach muſt firſt be made, which being begun, he offered to 
capitulate. Catinat ſent a lieutenant into the caſtle to ſettle the articles of ca- 
pitulation ; but as a preliminary condition, demanded, that the ſoldiers ſhould 
be made priſoners of war, and the Officers hanged. Upon this Santena took 
the lieutenant into his chamber, - ſhut the door, and conducted him between 
two barrels of powder, with two lighted matches lying by. Santena taking one 
of the lighted matches, got upon one of the powder barrels, and deſired the 
lieutenant to follow his example ; adding, that fince he muſt die, many more 
of the French ſhould take a ſpring into the air, before all the Piedmonteſe in 
the caſtle ſhould loſe their lives. The lieutenant fo little reliſhed this com- 
pliment, that he begged of Santena to lay aſide ſuch a deſperate deſign, promi- 
ſing to do all that lay in his power for obtaining an honourable capitulation 
for the garriſon. Upon this aſſurance, the commandant diſmiſled the licute- 
nant, who having made his report to Catinat, the Mareſchal ſaid, I muſt fee 
this man of ſuch extraordinary ſpirit and reſolution ; and allowed that he and 
his men ſhould march out with their ſwords. As Santena paſſed by him, the 
Mareſchal ſaid, That he did indeed well deſerve to be hanged ; but to. ſhew 
him that he could eſteem courage and bravery in an enemy, he ſhould'dine 
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with him that day. At table ſome French Officers upbraided Santena, on ac- 
count of the Duke of Sawy's forming a league with heretics againſt the moſt 
' Chriſtian King. Santena remained filent for ſome time, till at laſt he aſked 
the Marechal, whether he would allow him freedom of ſpeech ? Catinat con- 
ſenting, he replied, That his maſter had indeed, for ſelf-defence, taken arms 
againſt the King of France, and had entered into an alliance with heretics, 
ſuch as the Eugliſb and Dutch ; nay further, that his maſter was for doing 
ſomething worſe, and had ſent to Conftantingp/e, to negotiate a league with the 
Turks ; but his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty had unluckily been before-hand with 
him there. Catinat laughed at the Officers who had forced this keen repartee 
from Santena, ſaying, this might teach them never to inſult brave men under 
misfortunes. However, Santena, by his extraordinary behaviour, had the good 
fortune to obtain for his maſter a ſuſpenſion of arms for ſome days. 


How 1% CALCULATE the PROPER QUANTITY of ach 
MATERIAL for a SMALL REDOUT. 


HEN the ſituation and ſtrength of the detachment appointed to de- 
fend a work, have determined its dimenſions, the neceflary quantity 


of materials for conſtructing it, is next to be calculated; in regard to which, it 
muſt be obſerved, | 


1ſt. To line five paces of the inſide of the parapet, requires — W 
2d. To line five paces of the outſide = = © 4 
3d. To faſcine five paces of the banquette = - * 
.4th. To each embraſure - 8 2 * 6 
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By the preceding table, the number of faſcines required is-eafily found. Let 
us ſuppoſe, for example, a ſmall redout is to be conſtructed to contain a ſmall 
detachment of two hundred and forty men, they. proceed as follows: | 
1ſt. To une one hundred and twenty paces of the parapet 1 within N 
ſide, allowing fix faſcines to every five paces, it requires 144 
2d. To line the outſide, four faſcines to every five paces 


N. B. As many, however, are allowed, viz. 144 
3d. To faſcine the banquette, about a fourth of what are e allowed for 
the inſide of the parapet 36 
4th. In reſerve, to ſupply thoſe that break — — 30 
| Total 354 
Each faſcine requires five pickets - Total 17 70 - 


Tux number of palliſades that are wanted, is found in the following man- 
ner; they are made fix inches broad, and planted three inches aſunder; ſo 
that every pallifade takes up nine inches. The circumference of the work mea- 
ſuring along the middle of the ditch, muſt be found in paces, allowing eight 
palliſades to every three paces, which at the rate of two feet to a pace, is fix 
feet taken up by eight palliſades. If the circumference of the work is therefore 


one hundred and fifty paces, four hundred palliſades will be required, allowing 


eight palliſades to every three paces. 


As to the proper quantity of fraiſes, they are calculated on the ſame prin- 
ciple. Each fraiſe requires eight inches, viz. five for the fraiſe, and three for 
the interval between them; ſo that three fraiſes are allowed to one pace, or 
twenty-four inches. They are fo placed, as to hang over the berme, and to 
reach beyond it. The outſide circumference of the parapet muſt be known in 
paces, and the calculation then made. For example, we will ſuppoſe it to be 
one hundred and ſixty-five paces ; three fraiſes are allowed to each, fo that there 
will be required four hundred and ninety- five fraiſes in all. The fame num- 
ber of nails muſt be provided, ſeven inches long. The beams or ſleepers the 


fraiſes are fixed to, are twelve feet long ; ſo that one beam 1s allowed to eighteen 


fraiſes, or to reckon more readily, a beam to evey ſix paces. 
P p 2 | IN 
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In order to find with greater caſe the proper quantity of materials required 
in the conſtruction of a work, it is neceſſary to accuſtom ones ſelf to take paces 
about two feet wide, which practice will render habitual. This will ſave much 
time and trouble, that muſt otherwiſe be employed in meaſurements and long 
calculation, &c. ; | 


Of the ATTACK of a COMMON REDOUT. 


F the redout to be attacked, has a dry ditch and a parapet of earth *, the 
front and center ranks of each diviſions, are to be provided with ſhovels 
and pick axes, and are to ſling their firelocks. Things being thus prepared, 
and the ſeveral diviſions having ſecretly advanced near to the redout, and lay- 
ing down upon their bellies : The Officers commanding the different diviſions 
are, as ſoon as they ſee or hear the ſignal, to ſpring up at once, and march 
» with ſpeed to leap into the ditch at the ſame inſtant; 7 ſay at the ſame inſtant, 
becauſe it ſhould be a maxim, in the attack of a common redout or poſt, for 
all to fall on at once. When the front rank has leaped into the ditch, the cen- 
ter ſhould ſtop a moment, leſt they ſhould jump upon the heads of the front 
rank, and throw themſelves on their bayonets. The front and center ranks 
having got into the ditch, they are immediately to undermine the ſcarpe or 
ſlops t, and the parapet of the redout, to facilitate the climbing up of the 
reſt of the party. The Officers of each diviſion are to take care, that the ſol- 


» Parapet, an elevation of earth for covering the ſoldiers from the enemys* cannen and ſmall arms; its 


thickneſs is from eighteen to twenty feet; its height, ſix on the inſide, and four or five on that ſide next 
the country. | y 


I + Scarpe or Slope, is. the interior talus or flope of the ditch, next the place, at the foot of the rampart, 
and reaches from the bottom of the ditch, up to the ordinary level of the ground; and the parapet 1s the 
ſuper-addition lying above the berme, which marks the ſurface or level of the ground. 


diers 
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diers with their firelocks, who have alſo got into the ditch, may not obſtruct 
the workmen, but that they protect them, by preſenting to the .right and 
the left ; and that they are always ready to repulſe the enemy that may have 
been poſted in the ditch. If the parapet is fraiſed, they are to cut away with 
their hatchets, as many of theſe pointed poſts as will leave a ſufficient paſſage ; 
and when the breach is made, the workmen are to lay down their tools, han- 
dle their arms, and mount all at once with fixed bayonets, and fall upon the 
enemy, crying aloud, kill! kill! kill! 


WHEN a body of men march againſt a common redout, or other poſt, with 
an intent to ſurprize it, the Commanding Officer ought always to make his 
attack on that fide, which may have communication with ſome other more 
conſiderable poſts, in order to cut off his communication ; for people who ſee 
themſelves warmly attacked, and have no hopes either to retreat or ſuccour, 
will very ſoon aſk for quarters, 


AGAIN upm REDOUTS. 


MAGINARY hopes and fears are ſtronger than reality, therefore the 
troops who give fire, having moſt to fear, will be beat by thoſe that pre- 
ſerve it. There is no profeſſion where the ſtudy of human nature is more ne- 
ceflary than in the military. To illuſtrate what I mean, T'll ſuppoſe I have 
two hundred and fifty men given me to attack a ſmall ſquare redout, ſuch as 
an Officer may throw up in a few hours with his detachment, and that his 
detachment conſiſted of one hundred men, and which he is to defend it with. 


I sEwD fifty men to approach each face, with orders not to go too near, but 
to keep upon it an inceſſant fire, and endeavour to obtain a return from the ene- 
my; which, if I draw from them, I am almoſt ſure of gaining the redout, for | 


the moment the two hundred march, the remaining fifty, ſtrip off their 
accoutrements 
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accoutrements and ammunition, depending upon their bayonets, their arms being 
unloaded. What would not draw from mankind in general is, that the fifty 
men, ſeeing their brother ſoldiers engaged before them, will have the greateſt 
deſire to attack, and being without ammunition and accoutrements, they will 
look upon it as abſolutely neceflary to mount the parapet, as the point of deci- 
fion ; on the contrary, the enemy thinking they have only to defend themſelves 
againſt the firſt attackers, they will very likely throw away their arms, the mo- 
ment they ſee them upon the parapet ; in this caſe, the fifty will attack one of 

the corners. 


Of the PASSAGE of a DITCH FULL of WATER. 


F the ditch of the poſt to be attacked is full of water, and only takes a man 

up to his belly, that need not hinder their jumping into it, and carrying 

on the attack; but if it is too deep to be paſſed by wading, the ſoldiers of each 

diviſion muſt carry faſcines or faggots, of ſlender branches, made as thick 

as poſſible, and tied very tight, to fill up the ditch, or render it fo far fordable, 

that the affailants may get to the parapit, either to undermine it, or to 
ſcale it. 98 | 


Sonuk authors recommend, for this purpoſe, cafks filled with earth ; and 
M. de Felard, ſacks filled with dung or litter, of five feet diameter; but I have 
found, by many trials, that the caſks are very difficult to roll, efpecially if the 
ground 1s uneven, and you have a conſiderable way to move them ; that it is 
difficult to fill up the ditch with them, becauſe their ſolidity makes the water 
riſe higher and higher; that ſacks of earth, or of dung, cannot be rolled, on 
account of their great weight ; that they burſt in the carriage, ſpill their con- 
tents, make the ford very muddy, raiſe it but little, and leave it ſtill difficult 

| to 


* 
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to be paſſed. Therefore faſcines * are preferable to all theſe, becauſe the ſol- 
dier can carry them before them, where they ſerve to cover them from muſ- 
quet-thot ; and being light, they do not retard their march. All theſe faſcines 
which may be handed from one man to another, and thrown into the water, 
will ſoon fill up the ditch, ſo as to make a paſſable ford. 


M. Folard gives another method of paſting a wet ditch ; which is, to make 
frames of ſeven or eight feet broad, by ten or twelve long. Thefe frames, 
ſays he, © conſiſt of three bars of wood, with croſs-bars, in the manner of a 
hurdle +, and well mortoiſed; planks ſhould be nailed on the top, and a grap- 
ple faſtened to one end, to cling to the faſcines of the enemys' intrenchment.“ 


N. B. M. For ard has not told how theſe bridges are to be carried to the 
ditch, or how an Officer is to get them made, | 


WAYS to COUNTER-ACT the other CONTRIVANCES. 


F the approaches of a poſt are defended by chevaux- de- friſe , the front and 
center ranks of each ſub-diviſion ſhould cut away the ſpikes with hatchets, 
or they may hale them forward, or throw them aſide, with an iron grapple faſtened 


* 'To make faſcines: Lay upon the ground four branches of willows, or if they cannot be got, four ropes 
of ſtraw, at about two feet aſunder from each other, that they may ſerve as bindings ; take branches of trees 
or willows, and lay them on theſe bindings, ſo that they may reach a foot beyond the flank ones ; when theſe 
branches are about a foot high and a foot broad, begin with the middle willow or ſtraw ropes, and bind theſe 


branches as faſt together as poſſible ; this muſt likewiſe be done with thoſe at the ends, ſo that you will have 
a good round faſcine a foot thick, and between eight and ten feet long, 


+ Hurdles, or clays, are made of branches or twigs, interwoven together in the figure of a long-ſquare, 
about five or fix feet long, and three, or three and a half broad; the cloſer they are woven the better ; they 
are uſed in covering traverſes, lodgments, caponeers, coffers, &c. and are covered over with earth, to ſecure 
them from the enemysꝰ artificial fire-works, or ſtones which might be thrown upon them; and /zkeww/e to lay 
upon marſhy ground or paſs a foſs, 


+ Chevaux-de friſe, a large joiſt or piece of timber, about fifteen or ſixteen inches ſquare, and ten or twelve 
feet in length; into the ſides whereof are driven a great number of wooden pins, about fix feet long, and one 
and a half inch diameter, croſſing one another at right angles, and pointed with iron. 


» 


at 
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at the end of a rope; if by an abbatis, they ſhould throw faſcines or great 
faggots on the points, and over the branches, by which means, the ſoldiers 
will be able to paſs eaſily over it; alſo, if theſe abbatis are double or triple, 
they may be ſet on fire, by throwing well dried faggots, lighted. at one end, 
in the middle of them. If this laſt propoſition is to be executed, as ſoon as 
the lighted faggots are thrown on the abbatis, the ſoldiers ſhould retire to a 
certain diſtance, ſo that the enemy may not have an opportunity to level their 
ſhot at them by the light of the fire; and they alſo ſhould be poſted, ſo as to be 
able to fire at thoſe of the enemy who ſhall endeavour to extinguith the flames. 


Bur laſtly, if the avenues to a poſt are defended with caltrops, they muſt ö 
be ſwept away, by dragging one or two trees, with all their leaves on, over 
the ground, where they have been laid. 


Of th CONSTRUCTION off FOUGASSES. 


N order to render a work ſtronger and more reſpeQable, ſmall mines, 
| called fougafles, are conſtructed before the weakeſt parts, and generally 
| thoſe moſt expoſed to an attack, namely, the ſalliant angles“ and faces, not 
defended by a croſs fire. Very little time is required for the conſtruction of 
theſe mines, which are nevertheleſs of great utility ; for ſuppoſe the enemy 
ſhould already have advanced within a few paces of a work, yet they are 
not in the ſmalleſt degree nearer becoming maſters of it, ſince, on ſpring- 

mines, they are blown up in a moment, which, beſides the loſs of men, 


throws the others into the utmoſt confuſion, not ſuſpecting in the leaſt what 
15 prepared for them. 


* 


As engineers may not always be upon the ſpot, it is therefore neceſſary that 
an Officer of infantry ſhould know how to conſtruct theſe mines; for though 


* Sallient angles, is that angle which points outwards, or towards the country, ſuch is the angle of the 
counter-{carp before the curtain, 
he 
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Ar the diſtance of ten, twelve, or even fourteen feet from the ditch of a 
work, a pit or ſhaft, three feet ſquare, is dug, to the depth of fix, ſeven, or 
eight feet. When the earth is not of a very firm nature, the ſides are ſup- 
ported with boards or planks (in the ſame manner as praRtiſed in the mefalic 
mines), three feet long, having a-ſmall piece about an inch broad ſawed out 
at each end, and half the width of the plank. When two feet of earth is 
dug out, four of theſe boards being put together, form a kind of frame, 
which is applied to the inſide of the pit, juſt below the ſurface of the ground, 
and ſo on, as it becomes deeper, to prevent the earth from falling in. If it is 


a light ſandy ſoil, theſe frames muſt be placed cloſe together; but if not, 


about a foot interval may be left between them. Indeed in a clay, all this 
trouble may be ſaved, as no more ſupporting is required, except the firſt 


frame almoſt even with the ſurface, that the workmen ſtanding on the edge, 
may not break down the earth. 


Wren the ſhaft is of a ſufficient depth, properly ſupported, &c. a ſquare 
hole is made at the bottom, in that fide next the work, forming a lodgment 
for the box of powder. This excavation is called the chamber of the mine. 
It is alſo propped up with boards or pieces of wood. The dimentions of the 
box holding the pawder, fix the height and breadth of the chamber ; but to 
fave the trouble of meaſuring, it ſhould be exactly a cube, whoſe ſide is one 
ſixth part the depth of the ſhaft. If the latter, for inſtance, is fix feet deep, 
the chamber muſt be a cube of one foot, and ſo in proportion. 


To know the proper quantity of powder for a mine, the depth muſt be 
known, and the nature of the ſoil thoroughly examined. The depth of an 
ordinary mine, is fix, ſeven, or eight feet. But the following table of M. 


Vauban, will determine at once the neceſſary quantity of powder proportioned 
to the nature of the ſoil, 


Q q TABLE 
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he 1s not expected to be maſter of the whole art of mining, 'whith would lead 
him into a detail both extenſive and intricate, yet he ought ta inform himſelf 


well in every thing relating to the conſtruction of fougaſſes, with reſpect to 
which the following rules are ſufficient, 
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Tux ſize of the box is determined by the quantity of the powder it is to n- 
tain; but there is a rule for that alſo, v/z. the inſide of the box muſt be a 
cube, whoſe ſide is exactly the ninth part of the depth of the ſhaft. Should 


the latter, for example, be ſix feet, or ſeventy-two inches deep, the inſide of 


the box muſt be eight inches ſquare every way; the cover is not made faſt to 
it. A hole, an inch and a half ſquare, is cut in the inſide of the box, about 
an inch from the bottom, to admit a ſmall wooden tube. The uſe of it is, 
to conduct the fire to the powder. It appears about an inch on the outſide, 
but reaches quite to the middle of the box within, that the powder may kin- 
dle from the center, which produces the beſt effefts. If there is reaſon to imagine 
the powder will remain long in the chamber of the mine before it is fired; it 


will be neceflary, in a moiſt ſoil, or where there are ſprings, to pitch well 


over all the joints of the box, or line it with ſtraw woven together, and wrapt 
up either in ſtraw, wax cloth, or mats, to keep the powder from contract- 
1ng any damp. When want of time, or other circumſtances, makes it im- 
poſlible to procure ſuch a box, ſome other contrivance muſt be thought of ; 

for inſtance, a bucket, a corn cribble, a ſmall baſket, in ſhort any thing of 
| this kind will do, provided the wooden tube above-mentioned can be applied. 
When the box 1 is filled with powder, and the cover laid upon it, it is placed 
in the chamber of the mine, which muſt fit it exactly, without projecting 1 into 
the ſhaft. Great care muſt be taken, at the ſame time, that it does not move 
in the chamber; for if the latter ſhould be eithet too high or too wide, the 
vacant ſpace muſt be filled with ſod, or pieces of wood. A board three feet 
long 1 is then placed before the box, fo that it is intirely ſhut up in the cham- 
ber; but a hole, three inches ſquare, is firſt cut at the bottom of the 
beat. for the ſmall wooden tube to paſs through. | 


Tun mine is fired with a fauciſſon, which is a long pipe in form of a ſauſage, 
ds of coarſe cloth or fuſtian, ſewed length-wiſe, about two inches diameter. 
As it muſt be well crammed, near half a pound of powder is allowed to every 
foot. This train reaches from the chamber to the place within the redout 


where it is fixed, called the foyer * or focus. 5 


2 The ks * the end of the ſauciſſon 8 comes within the work, and which is to be ſet on fire, 

the foyer or focus ; but in mines, rhis is generally underſtood to be the center of the chamber; however 

the term is preſerved in the tranſlation. ns pr GL TEES , 1. 3 
IAE 
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Tux ſauciſſon, to preſerve it from growing damp, is laid in an auget, or 
long wooden trough, made of boards three inches thick and an half broad, 
Joined together lengthways. A part of the auget, two feet ſhorter than the 
ſhaft is deep, is then placed perpendicular in it, in ſuch a-manner, that the 

lower end communicates with the ſmall wooden tube fixed in the box of pow- 
der. It is ſometimes nailed to the frames ſupporting the ſides of the ſhaft. + A 
ſmall channel, two feet deep, is next made to the pit of the ditch of the work, 
and the auget laid along it, nailed to the part ſet up right. From thence it is 
continued acroſs the ditch quite to the rampart, which it likewiſe paſſes, an 
opening being cut for that purpoſe as far as the focus. The lower end of the 

ſauciſſon is then tied with a piece of pack-thread, to the abovementioned 
wooden tube, which communicates with the powder, and is laid all along the 
auget, quite to the focus within the work, faſtening it to the fides every half 
foot with ſmall iron nails, driven with a wooden hammer. The lid of the 
auget is then made faſt with wooden nails, and the channel cut for it filled up, 
as well as the rampart repaired. Where the auget croſſes the ditch, it muſt 
be ſupported by two or three pickets driven well into the ground, and to 
which it is nailed. Some ſtones are laid over the end of the auget within fide 
the work, as it is there on a level with the ground, and liable to be moved; 
or it may be ſecured with ſome croſs-pickets driven in obliquely.. 


| In this manner one may proceed when ſtraitened for time; but when that 
1 is not the caſe, the auget, inſtead of croſſing the ditch, ſhould paſs underneath 
it, ſo as that it may be every where two feet below the ſurface. If the ground 
it happens to be moiſt, or that there is reaſon to think ſo, the mine will not 
[| ſoon be ſprung, the joints of the auget ſhould be well pitched within + But, 
| on the contrary, when the ſoil is dry, there is no occaſion for the auget ; ſome 
dry ſtraw wrapped round * fauciflon; about four or five inches thick will be 
| ſufficient. 


N Wax every thing in regard to the auget and ſauciſſon is quite compleated, 

| three or four pieces of wood, about three inches thick, and three feet two 
| inches long, are put againſt the board which is placed before the box of pow. 
if der, and two ſuch pieces againſt the upright * of the auget; the ſhaft 1 is 

| then ſolidly filled with earth. 
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Fovnx workmen provided with pick - axes, and two carpenters, may eaſily 
contract ſuch a fougaſſe in ſix or ſeven hours, if they are furniſhed with all the 
neceſlary materials, 


Tux focus where the mine is fixed, muſt be eight or nine paces from the 
rampart, and great care taken that it neither catches fire accidentally, nor gets 
injured by the damp. The end of the auget at the focus, muſt be about fix 


inches longer than. the ſauciſſon, to preſerve the latter from the rain. Six 


inches of the cover are therefore: to be cut off, and only laid on looſely, that 
it may be removed when the mine is to be ſprung. Some bruiſed or ordinary 


powder ſhould be in readineſs when the enemy begin their attack, to ſtrew 


over the focus and end of the ſauciſſon (firſt removing the ſmall piece of the 
cover) and a match applied the moment. the enemy are. arrived upon the * 
over the mine. 


Wurxx a mine is well conſtrued, and properly charged, the inſtant it is 
fired it forms an excavation, called the entonnour, or funne!,. reſembling an in- 
veſted cone, or ſugar-loaf, the diameter of which at top is exactly twice the 
depth of the ſhaft. ' For example, if the pit is fix feet deep, the diameter of 
te funnel will be twelve feet; and if ten deep, the diameter will be twenty- 


2. and ſo in proportion. 


ee e e are conſtructed in front of a work, but then 
it is not neceſſary that each ſhould have a particular focus, as one may be 
quite ſufficient for three, four, or even more mines. If they muſt go off one 
after another, an auget muſt be laid from each, two feet below the ſurface, 
within two feet of the ditch, almoſt meeting in a point, from whence they are 
continued ſeparately - acroſs. the ditch and rampart, running very near each 
other quite to the focus. It muſt onty be remembered to make the augets of 
different lengths, that the mines may. be ſprang ſeparately ;- and to be careful 
that the fire, when put to one, does not communicate with the others. By 


having only one focus to the ſeveral mines, a great deal of trouble is ſaved, as 
otherwiſe the rampart muſt be as often cut through, as there are augets to 


conduct. 


Bur 
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Bor when ſeveral mines are endeavoured to be ſprung at once, a point, ſome 
feet from the ditch muſt be found, equally diſtant from all the different cham- 
bers. An auget with a ſauciſſon is then laid from each to this point, the ends 
joined, and a ſingle auget and ſauciſſon continued acroſs the ditch and rampart 
to the focus; ſo that of courſe all the mines muſt go off at the fame inſtant, 
as ſoon as the match is applied to the focus. Care, however, muſt be taken to 
have the fhafts ſo far aſunder, that the effect of one does not interfere with _ 
that of another; or, in other words, that the funnels formed by the explo- 
fion do not croſs : this is entirely prevented by making them double their 
depth afunder. | * 


Tus kind of mines may be conſtructed and very advantageouſly diſpoſed, 
en trefle, or in a triangular form, before the ſalliant angles of the works. That 
they may be fired together, a point is found equally diſtant from the three. 
chambers, called the centre of the chambers. An auget with a ſauciſſon is 
then laid from each mine to this point, and from thence a ſingle auget is car- 
ried over the ditch. 


Ir circumſtances ſhould make it neceſſary to abandon a .redont (though. 
newly raiſed) which might be of advantage to the enemy, if left undeſtroyed ;: - 
mines are conſtrued under the rampart, that it may be blown. up the moment. 
the laſt of the troops have quitted it ; or in caſe of a tete-de-pont that is to be 
thrown up to cover the retreat of a corps, and which from the firſt is intended 
merely as a temporary work; before it is begun, ſhafts ſhould be ſunk from 
five to ſeven feet deep, directly under where the rampart lies, and principally, 
its angles are to come, that it may be deſtroyed when the rear guard have 
paſſed the river. To find what quantity of powder ſuch mines will require, 
the height of the rampart muſt be added to the depth of the ſhaft; for exams, 
ple, if the latter is five feet deep, and the rampart ſix feet high, a charge is al- 
lowed for a mine eleven feet deep. The focus of theſe mines is aways. in the 
centre of the work, and the ſauciſſon laid in an auget. 


_ . 
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N Officer who goes to take a near view of the poſt he intends to attack, 
ſhould go out at the beginning of a dark night, and give thoſe that go 
with him as aſſiſtants, inſtructions how to act in every circumſtance ; ſuch as 
to examine well every place through which they paſs ; to approach the poſt, 

by ſearching with long poles, leaſt there ſhould be any traps or ditches co- 
vered over, into which they might fall; and to ſtick large branches of trees 
with the leaves on, at thoſe they diſcover, ſo as to guide them when they re- 
turn to the attack; to take particular notice of the poſition of the centries, 
their diſtances from each other, and their numbers to advance to the edge of 
the ditch, to try the depth of the water with their poles, and if too deep to be 
fathomed with one; you mult faſten two or three together, or the eaſieſt and 
| beſt way is, to have a line with a lead, to ſee whether the poſt is fraiſed“ or 
palliſaded, built of earth or faſcines, or maſonry ; in the laſt caſe they gueſs as 
near as they can at its height, to be able to proportion the length of their 
ſealing ladders. Laſtly, to know how many men the garriſon conſiſts of, and 
in what they are negligent ; if they are likely to receive ſuccours, or if they 


haye any cannon, &c. 


* is s upon the knowledge of all the circumſtances which one can examine 
into himſelf, or may learn from the report of deſerters or peaſants, that an 
Officer may form the project of an attack. Had Lieutenant General Gon/alvo 
taken theſe precautions, he had no occaſion to have given any terms to the 


ſhepherd ( ſee page 288). 


Ix a perſon receives his inſtructions only from the reports of others, he muſt 


be cautious how he gives credit to thoſe, whom perhaps either through a deſire 


* A: fraiſe is a pallifade laid horizontally, or nearly ſo, half buried in the earth of the parapit ; the other 
end ſharpened, and pointed out towards the enemy. F properly ſo called, is. commonly put per- 
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of betraying him, or the hopes of recompenſe, might have induced them to 
throw themſelves in his way; on the contrary, he ſhould queſtion them ſepa- 
rately, and write down what each ſhall ſay, and then oblige them to fign it, com- 
pare their diſpoſitions, and judge afterwards what part of their intelligence may 
be true, or what falſe. Having taken theſe inſtructions, the Officer ſhould re- 
turn to his General or Officer commanding the whole, to inform him of his diſ- 
coveries, and receive his laſt orders for the attack ; for the ſoldiers that are to 
ſecond him, and thoſe who are to march to ſupport him. 


Tux diſpoſitions for an attack ought to be relative to the diſcoveries that 


have been made, ſo that one ſhould not be obliged to return in the middle of 
the execution. 


Tn men for the command are to be narrowly inſpected, to ſee that they 
want nothing that may contribute to their ſueceſs; I fay, that may contribute to 
their ſucceſs, becauſe if the poſt is fortified with an intrenchment of earth, or 
of faſcines, the front and centre ranks ſhould be provided, beſides their 
arms, with ſhovels and pick-axes ; if it is fraiſed and palliſaded, they ſhould 
have very good ſtrong hatchets; and if it is faced with ſtone or brick-work, 
they ſhould carry ſcaling ladders. All the ſoldiers ſhould have white paper 
cockades in their hats, that they may know one another in the dark. After 
this inſpection, the following diſpoſition ſhould be obſerved and made. If the 
intention is to make one or two true attacks, and as many falſe ones, the men 
are to be formed into as many ſub-diviſions as there are to be true attacks, and 
the others appointed to ſupport them are to make the falſe ones, in order to 
divide the enemy and their fire. Then I would poſt an Officer capable of com- 
manding, to each fub-divifion ; and thoſe Officers, as far as poſſible, to be 
the ſame who were at reconnoitring the ſituation, ſo that each of them may 
be able to guide his diviſion with prudence. 


'Trxsx Officers are to be ordered to march together, till they come to the 
place appointed for their ſeparation ; then they are to move on, each to their 
ſeveral ſtations near the poſt, where they are to lie down on their. bellies, and 
wait for the figndl of attack to leap into the ditch and ſcale the poſt, 
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Of the MARCH of DETACHMENTS u POSTS. 


HE march of a detachment to a poſt is one of the moſt important du» Wo | 

ties on which an Officer can be employed in time of war; and yet iu 1 
the courſe of the common detail of duty, it often happens to fall to the lot of 
a young ſubaltern, perhaps without experience or capacity. 


Bur as there are certain Beer precautions which ought never to be ne- 
| glected, I ſhall hope that thoſe young Officers that may read what I ſhall here 
inſert under this article ; when they command a-detachment of this kind, will 
acquit themſelves both with honour and credit to the corps they ſerve in. But 

to proceed: 


Ir the poſt to which the detachment marches is diſtant from camp, tlie 
Officer, or Officers, ſhould not get on horſeback till they are out of ſight of 
it, and ſhould diſmount when they come in view of the poſt, and have their 
horſes led by their ſervants ; but if the place to which they are detached is 
not above fix or eight miles from the army, and near the enemy, I think they 
had beſt go on foot, in order to bs leſs embarraſſed in caſe of any ſkirmiſhes on 


their mar — 4 


Bur whether they go on foot or on horſeback, they, as well as their ſerjeants, 
ſhould take great care not to hurry the men too faſt, leaſt ſome ſhould not be 
able to keep up; to march cloſe, and in as many files as the roads will allow; 
never to halt, and to be very filent, fo as to hear all orders that ſhall be given, 
or any noiſe that may be made at a diſtance, You may ſee in a treatiſe attri- 
buted to Marſhal Saxe, entitled, Traite des Legions, ou Memoires ſur I'In- 
fanterre ;” of what conſequence it is to a whole army, and to an Officer par- 


ticularly, to march in good order. The paſlage is as follows: 


ALL the armies that the King ſent into Bohemia, Weſtphalia, and Bavaria, 
manch off well n in fine order and very complete; they returned 
R r ruined, 
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ruined, worn out, and left a vaſt number of Officers and ſoldiers ; neverthe- 
leſs we had no conſiderable action, the only one which was of any conſe- 
quence was to our advantage: It was not by any viſible ſtroke, but inſenſibly, 
that our army waſted away. In effect, the greateſt part of the detachments 
ſent out to ſkirmiſh, and poſts that were diſtant, and eſcorts that were at- 
tacked by the enemy, were either ſurpriſed or beaten for want of diſcipline in the 
foldiery, or by the negleft of the Officers, The man is not yet born that ever ſaw 
a large eſcort march in good order; the ſoldiers continually employed in pil- 
laging and ſtealing away out of fight of the Officer, and gets the habit of 
{tragzling from the beginning of the march, and you will ſcarce ever find an 
Officer that gives the leaſt attention to this abuſe. Ii is the ſame in poſts, parties, 
and detachments ; either in the ſoldiers ſtraggling, or if he ſtays with his party, 
it is only to march in bad order, ſtopping every minute, talking when he ought 
to be ſilent, or murmuring when he ought to obey. If the enemy appears, 
they are ſtupified, and comprehend nothing, neither do they know how to 
defend themſelves, or how to form; there is nothing but confuſion, and if by 
accident any orders are given, which 1s ſeldom done, you are to ſpeak to men 
who are deaf and immoveable. Being little uſed to military exerciſes, or ſub- 
miſſion, or to the obedience due to their Officers, they throw away their fire 
in the air, and are ſure to be beaten ; and that, becauſe the ſoldier is not uſed 
to obey, and we are never prompt enough in puniſhing ; but eſpecially, be- 
cauſe young Officers neither know how to command, nor make themſelves obeyed ; and 
thoſe that do, often dare not, leaſt they ſhould incur the hatred of their 
companions, who imagine that puniſhment makes ſoldiers deſert. 


Sucu was the opinion of the greateſt Captains, France ever had; an opinion 
founded on experience and complete knowledge, and which may furnifh the 
beſt teflons to Officers who will reflect thereon. The decay of diſcipline was 
at all times the lofts of ſoldiers, and the cauſe of ſhame to Officers, who diſ- 


honour themſelves leſs by the defect of courage, than by their ann to 
apply themſelves to their profeſſion. 


You muſt not imagine, ſays this ſame General, that ſubordmation and ſer- 
vile obedience lefſons a man's courage; it has been always ſeen, that the ſevereſt diſci- 
ime | has been gſtabliſbed where the greateſt exploits have been done. | 


THEREFORE 
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'THerErFoORE an Officer who marches at the head of a body, ought to keep 
up the moſt exact order and profound ſilence, ſo that they may always be pre- 
pared to execute whatever movements he orders for their defence, however 
dangerous they may be. But in giving theſe orders, he ought always to ap- 
pear confident and determined, which makes the ſoldiers think he is fare of 
his aim, and that he has taken the beſt meaſures. 


SOLDIERS when they ſee their Chief wavering and doubtful in their com- 


mands, imagine him to be at his wits end; and ſeeing him diſturbed, they 
themſelves will be effected in the ſame manner. 


IT is on theſe occaſions that an Officer ought to keep his head clear, to be 
able to manage his party, and to be obeyed directly. The danger is much 
greater on a march than in an attack ; in the laſt the ſoldiers have their arms 
in their hands, and ſeeing the enemy near, they are always ready to engage; 
the contrary 1s obſerved on a march, they are leſs on their guard, and have 
not, in like manner, their arms ready for action in their hands. At ſuch a 
time, ſays Vegetius, an attack ſtuns them, an ambuſcade confounds them. An Of- 
ficer, who has a mind to put himſelf out of danger of theſe. ſurprizes, ought, 
when he gets a little diſtance from the camp, to make a corporal or ſerjeant 
march twenty paces before him, with four or five men, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the ſtrength of his detachment ; and alſo two or three at an equal diſ- 
tance on his flanks, to make diſcoveries, and to examine hollow ways, ſwamps, 
lakes, or ditches, which are on the right and left of the road, to ſearch into 
farm houſes, barns, mills, and other places where the enemy might lie in 
ambuſh. He ought alſo to ſtop all peaſants, men or women, who are going 


the ſame road, and endeavour to paſs him; and ſhould march them with 


him, till he is paſt all danger. I could mention ſeveral Officers of different 
ranks, who were ſurprized, beat, or carried off, by neglecting ſome of theſe 
precautions; but I will confine myſelf to this example which tuits well to my 
purpoſe *. 


*The late war in Flanders, and the preſent in America, have furniſhed ſome very unhappy inſtances of 
this want of caution in Officers, who ſhewed thereby that their rank was much higher than their judgment, 
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DvuriING the war in Spain, in 1674, M. Schomberg, who commanded the 
French army, having a mind to cover Roil/5n, ordered a conſiderable detach- 
ment to march, to ſecure the convoys that were coming from Perpignan to 
the village of St John de Payes, about three hundred leagues from Perp:gnan. 


Tr1s corps was poſted on a height, which was near the high road, from 
whence the Commanding Officer ſent his Lieutenant and thirty men to take 
poſſeſſion of a chapel that was on an eminence that was ſtill higher, at about 
three hundred paces from his poſt, from which eminence the Lieutenant could 


eaſily diſcover the Spaniſb incampment in the plain of Boulon, and over which 
their parties muſt paſs to attempt our convoys. 


FroM Boulon to theſe two poſts there was a long hollow-way, through which 
the enemy might march under cover ; and as ſurprizes were to be feared every 
hour, there was a detachment poſted alſo in a cottage, called the Red Horſe, 
with orders to light fires to give notice to the other guards, if they made any 
diſcoveries, and to be always ready to aſſiſt one another. a 

A SeAn1sn Officer, with forty horſe paſſing the hollow-way, under favour 
of the night, and being well acquainted with the country, and the poſition 
of the guards, lay in ambuſh in the midway of the three poits, with a deſign 
to ſurprize the Lieutenant's detachment, who went every morning to relieve 
the guard of the chapel. This Lieutenant having got into the hollow, through 
which he was neceſſarily to paſs, the enemy fell upon him, and charged him. 
ſo roughly, that all his men were either killed or wounded, before he had 
time to recolle& himſelf ; he received for his own part, two cuts of a broad 
fword on his head, from the Spanyh Officer, who added to this treatment theſe 
inſulting words; Go, ſays he, learn another time to do yaur duty Renter and in 
reconnoitre a place where Jou are to paſs with your guard. 


I wiLr. not comment on this paſſage, which is taken from the Catalonion 


war, becauſe I believe it will be ſufficient to read it once, to prove what I have 


ſaid ; that it is neceſſary to examine every. place where the enemy may lie in 
ambuſh to ſurpriſe you. But as it is difficult, or rather impoſſible, for a de- 
tachment that marches in a ſuſpected country, to examine all the villages by 


which 
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which they muſt paſs, and where the inhabitants are oftentimes as much to 


be dreaded as the enemy : I think if an Officer can avoid them, he had beſt 


turn off a little, and come in again to the road when he has paſſed them. 


IT is obvious, that for making theſe diſcoveries, none ſhould be employed 
but faithful old ſoldiers of the party, whom you muſt order never to ſtop to 
drink, to divert themſelves, or talk with the peaſants, and never to loſe fight 
of the detachment ; but to ſtop all perſons that endeavour to paſs before them, 


and to fend an account immediately of what they faw or heard to the com- 
mandant. | 


Bur all theſe precautions that I have mentioned, do not remove the poſſibi- 
lity of an Officer's being attacked upon his march; he muſt as ſoon as he ſees 
the enemy, examine whether their party be greater than his own ; whether 
it is cavalry or infantry, or both together. If they are of the former, and 
{uperior to him in number, he is not to be diſcouraged on that account ; but 
on the contrary, he ought to avail himſelf of his own advantages, by throwing 
himſelf into a cloſe country, uneven, or cut, which may be difficult or inac- 
ceſſible to the cavalry. He muſt alſo raife the ſpirits of his men by reſolute 
and bold expreſſions, and endeavour to make himſelf maſter of ſome poſt, 
where he may be able to maintain himſelf, while he ſends a truſty ſoldier to in- 
form the General of his ſituation. If in this ſituation the enemy marches to- 
wards him, he muſt do his endeavours to ſupport the efforts of their attack, 
ordering his men not to fire till they can reach the enemy with their bayonets. 
However contemptible natural fortification may appear, ſuch as are found in 
every country by chance, which courageous men have defended with extraordi- 
nary valour. The laſt age ſhews what ſeven ſoldiers could do in one of theſe ſitua- 
tions. The Duke of Rohan ſays, in his Memoirs, that they ſtopped for two 
whole days, before a poor houſe built of clay, near Carlat, a whole army, 
which M. Themines was leading to the county of Fuix, conſiſting of ſeven thou- 
foot, and five hundred horſe. If the road, in which a detachment is attacked 
on its march, be covered on either fide with vines, woods, rocks, or by ſuch 
rough broken ground as may prevent the cavalry from penetrating it ; an Of- 
ficer, as I ſaid, ought to throw himſelf into it directly, and to continue his 


march 
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march towards his poſt by that way, keeping his men cloſe together, and al- 
ways ready to receive the enemy. 


Ir, on the other hand, the party of cavalry which he perceives, be pretty 
near equal in ſtrength to his own detachment, he is not to diſcontinue his 
march on that account; but ſhould form his men into a ſub-diviſion of five 
files of ſix men each, if he has thirty; of ſeven files of eight, if he has about 
fifty; or of ten files of ten, if he has one hundred; and thus with their 


bayonets fixed, preſenting their arms on every ſide, he is to continue to march 


towards his poſt. An Officer, who marches in this manner, without breaking 
his order, and in ſilence, will convince the enemy, that he is not afraid he 
ſhould fall upon him. But however, if they ſhould, he muſt halt his men, 
make his front rank kneel, pointing their bayonets to the horſes breaſts; the 
ſecond muſt kneel alſo, preſenting their arms; and the third ſhould take aim 
over them. You muſt obſerve here, that I only ſpeak of a detachment of 
thirty men; for if the body is greater, you may make two ranks preſent at 
the ſame time. In this caſe, an Officer muſt forbid his men to fire till he gives 
the word of command, and that will not be till the enemies cavalry are within 
ten yards of the bayonets of the front rank; then the landing rank or ranks 
which took aim, or were preſented, are to fire, and Joad immediately ; thoſe 
of the ſecond rank are to ſtand up. at the inſtance and preſent, in order to fire 
if the Officer commands them ; but if the firſt or ſecond fire has diſconcerted 
the enemy, he muſt order his men to riſe, and continue his march; always 
ready to begin again if the enemy ſhould return. 


Bur if the enemys' party, diſcovered, be ſuperior, confiſting of cavalry and 
infantry, or of the latter only, the Officer muſt endeavour to make himſelf 
maſter of a mill, or a ſingle farm-houſe, to defend himſelf till his General, to 


whom he has given notice, ſends to diſengage him. If he ſees no way to pof- 


ſeſs himſelf of an advantageous poſt, or get to the place he is detached for, he 
can do nothing better than to fight his way retreating, and to return to the 
camp, in coaſting along a river or wood *, if he can to avoid being ſurrounded ; 


and 


* The tranſlator thinks the wood is preferable to a river, eſpecially if it be cavalry that oppoſes them, 
and that they can get that way to their poſt or camp, and would recommend the following method, partly * 
copied 
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and if he is ſo cloſely purſued, that he cannot avoid being beaten and taken; 
I ſee no better expedient to be adopted in this caſe, than that of the Barbeiis * 
of the vallies of Piedmont, who diſperſe themſelves, and retiring from tree to 
tree, or from rock to rock, ſo harraſs their purſuers, that they can neither 
beat them, nor take one man, 


I cannorT paſs over a march of M. de Beuvrigny, late Captain in the regi- 
ment of Cambrefis, which would do honour to a General Officer. I take it 
from the hiſtory of the revolutions of Genoa. | 


DukiNG the Corfican war in 1737 and 1738, the King ſent reinforcements 
to the iſland, to reduce the malecontents to reaſon. A convoy, eſcorted by a 
frigate and two armed barks appeared in the beginning of 1739, ſteering to- 


wards San Fiorenzo ; but they met with a dreadful ſtorm the eighth of Ja- 
nuary, which diſperſed them; nevertheleſs, all the veſſels of this convoy ar- 


rived with four French battalions at different ports of the ifland, except two 
tartanes, which had the misfortune to run on ſhore the ſame day on the coaſt 
of the province of Belagna, to the left of the river Ofregome. M. de Beuvrigny, 
who commanded ſix companies of the regiment of Cambreſis, which were em- 
barked in theſe tartanes, ſaved himſelf and the troops by his preſence of 
mind and reſolution. | 8 | 


\ 


copied from that practiſed by the /ndians in North America; which is, as ſoon as they get near the wood to 
break intirely, and ruſh in with their firelocks in their hands, letting them ſwing at arms length, ſo as to 
avoid the branches of trees (this is what is called, trail your arms), and when they have got into the thick 
part ſeven or eight yards, they are to halt; it muſt be obſerved, that they will probably get in at ſeveral 
diſtances from each other, and ſo much the better, as they can, by that means, forn the ſooner 72 their 
manner, which is in files of five or ſix men, or more, according to their ſtrength, leaving a ſpace between 
every file, of two feet or more; ſo that when they find the enemy near them, and good cover for them- 
ſelves, they face about and form, as the place will allow them, either ia one or more ranks, or they advance 
by fingle files, to fire on the enemy, endeavouring always to cover themſelves behind trees, hedges, or 


ſtones if they can; and they may advance unperceived, by creeping on their bellies, and by this means the 


enemy will be often deterred from their purſuit, not knowing where they may meet reſiſtance, or what to 
fire at; and the beſt way to deceive them is, when you are fairly in, for the whole to lie down, and creep 
as the Officer directs; and if the enemy perſiſt in purſuing you, after making your beſt deterce, you mult 
retreat in the order of open files, ſtopping every now and then, to amuſe them with a fire, which will great- 
ly annoy and delay them, 


* Barbetts, are peaſants, ſubject to the King of Sardinia, who abandon their dwellipgs when the enemy 


has taken poſſeſſion of them. The King forms them into bodics, who defend the ps, being part of his 


dominions. 


Ir 
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I was ten o'clock at night, when the tartane, that this Officer was on board 
of, ſtruck againſt the rocks with a dreadful ſhock, about one hundred paces 
from the coaſt ; he hindered his people from leaping into the ſea, where they 
muſt inevitably have periſhed ; and with a piſtol in his hand, he compelled the 
ſailors to launch their boat, and did not ſave himſelf, till after embarking ſuc- 
ceſſively all the ſailors. and ſoldiers, which took up about two hours. 


He had no ſooner got on ſhore with his three companies, than he had in- 
telligence brought him, with advice to think of his ſafety ; for if he ſtayed 
till day light, he run a riſque of being attacked by the Corficans ; but he would 
not abandon the three companies that were in the other tartane, which was 
alſo ſtranded on a ſand bank, at a little diſtance from the firſt ; the boat of 
which was loſt, in carrying ſome of the Officers and men on ſhore, whoſe 
bodies M. de Beuvrigny knew on the ſtrand. He determined to aſſiſt thoſe 
that were ſtill in the veſſel, and made his men go into ſome cottages to warm 
and reſt themſelves for the remainder of the night. At day break he ſent the 
boat to land his comrades, who brought on ſhore about ſixty firelocks, and 
one hundred and fixty cartridges with ball ; half the firelocks were without 
locks, being taken off to prevent accidents on board. 


M. pe BevvRIGNY having inſpected his men, who amounted to one hun- 
dred and forty-one, poſted the ſoldiers, without arms, in the middle; on the flanks, 
thoſe who had firelocks without locks, but with bayonets fixed ; and im the front and 
rear, thoſe who had arms complete in order to fire. After this prudent diſpoſition, 
he ſet out for San-Fiorenzo, from which he was about five leagues diſtant ; but 
he ſoon had the Corficans at his heels, who had heard of the ſhips wrecked on 
their coaſt, M. de Beuvrigny crofled the river d'Oftrigone, in their fight, hav- 
ing the water up to his middle, and continued his rout by a mountain, in 
ſpight of their ſhot, which he returned now and then. He killed a good many 
of the Corficans, and had ſome of his own men wounded ; but in regard to his 
ammunition it was ſoon ſpent, though he took every neceſſary precaution not 
to throw away his fire, yet he was reduced to five cartridges among the whole | 
party ; and had hardly got half way, when a great body of Corficans appeared, 
of cavalry and infantry, preparing to ſurround him, and to put all to the 
{word ; night approaching, his men, overcome with fatigue, without guides, 


ammunition 
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ammunition and proviſion, ſeeing no remedy, he drcimained to ſurrender him- 
felf priſoner. The French General greatly commended the bravery of this 
Officer, who being reclaimed 1 in the King” s Name, was immediately ſet at * 


a with all his men. 


- 


THz conduct of M. de Beuvrigny was ſo prudent, and ſo well concerted, that 
though it was not ſucceſsful in the end, I thought it my duty to mention the 
whole; his preſence of mind in the ſbip wreck, his zeal to ſave the ſoldiers, and his good 
diſpoſitions in his retreat to San-Fiorenzo. He withſlood the repeated attacks of the 
Corſicans for a long time, and would certainly have retreated in good order to that 
place, if his ammunition. had not failed, and if he had not had cold, hunger, thirſt and 
fatigue, and a rebel army, in a dark night, to contend with, in the midſt of a revolt- 


ing unknown country. 


The ADVANTAGE of NIGHT ATTACKS, and the PRE. 
CAUTIONS to be taken in QUARTERS. 


16 HT attacks are alinoſt ſure of ſucceſs, . and the reaſon is pretty evi- 
| dent. The aſſailants are informed of the poſition and ſtrength of the 
enemy; the latter are ignorant both of the numbers and of the manœuvres 
that are to be employed againſt them; the one knows where to ſtrike, and 
is ſure of his blow; the other hardly knows what part to defend; in theſe 
circumſtances whole battalions have been beat and routed by moderate detach-- 
ments. There are ſome, who confiding in their numbers, and the valour of. 
their men, and ſatisfied to be told that there is no conſiderable body of the 
enemy near them, abandon themſelves to their eaſe, and cannot be perſuaded that two 


or three hundred men could come to inſult them; in this falſe opinion, as ſoon'as they ar- 
8 f rive 
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ie at a town or village, the Commanding Officer, after having appointed the alarm 
Foſis, and ordered the guards, sEEKS FOR A GOOD LODGING, AND 
GIVES HIMSELF.UP TO HIS EASE ; THE OTHER OFFICERS FOLLOW; His Ex- 
AMPLE *, and take care to want for nothing comfortable, and all indulge in 
the middle of danger ;. but they often pay very dear for ſuch imprudent con- 
duct: The enemy, who are on the watch, are informed of their arrival; 
ſpies bring them news of the true ſtate of things every where, and they ſoon 


become acquainted with the poſition of the advanced guards, and of the com- 
manding Officer's quarters, 


Tusk kind of enterprizes have always been looked upon as very bold and 
even raſh, to. dare to attack a body of five or fix hundred men, with a detach- 
ment of two or three hundred. Yet it is not to be doubted but a true partizan, 
or an able Officer, who is well acquainted with the country, and with the march 
of a ſuperior body, may eaſily form his attack in the dead of the night, and better 


in very bad weather than in good (taking care to preſerve the locks of his arms 


free from wet) ; on ſuch occaſions he arrives at a village, with his party at the 
diſtance of about three miles from the enemy, where, during his halt, he endea- 
vours to inform himſelf, by the Chief Magiſtrates, of every particular, who, it 
is likely, will not diſobey him, he is alſo to aſk for ſome men of the place to 
{erve to help him to reconnoitre the enemy ; ſuch people are always to be found, 
who for a proper recompence, or from an inclination to be contrary to diffe- 
rent troops, are eaſily determined to undertake this employment; they are to 
be inſtructed what to do, and what to obſerve; to know where the guards are 
poſted ; where the Commanding Officer is lodged ; if there are no ways of ſur- 
prizing him by going behind through gardens, or woods, &c. he ſhould aſk 
them if they have got any relations in the places to name, in caſe the guards: 
ſhould ſtop them, and ſo take off all ſuſpicion. After theſe meaſures, they 


are to be ordered to return to an appointed place, when they are ready to make 


their report, Thoſe expeditions ſeldom fail ; and to ſucceed, the body is to 


This to their great ſhame be it ſpoken, I have ſeen by ſome corps put in practiſe, but, indeed, not of 
late Near, and hope for the bonour of their King, their country, and the ſervice, will never again _— 


be 
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be divided into three or four detachments, with a view to fall on all at once, 
and not to give the enemy time to look about him: But ſhould any one ſay, 
what confuſion is at night ? How can theſe detachments join again ? The anſwer 
is, that truly theſe attacks are very hazardous to both one fide and the other, 
but the aſſailants are never embarraſſed for the following reaſon, which is eaſy 
to be conceived, that before the attack, they take care to ſend eight or ten 


men, each carrying a truſs or two of ſtraw on a ſtake, to ſet fire to at the mo- 


ment of the attack; this fire ſerves as a direction to thoſe who attack to retire 
to the light after they have taken ſome priſoners. All theſe kind of attacks 
are made in leſs than half an hour, and the enemy cannot know the meaning 
of the fires, and this device hinders them from obſerving thoſe who attack 
them, ſo as to be able to purſue them in their retreat. 


A CoMMANDING Officer cannot be too circumſpect in and about his quar- 
ters, eſpecially while he is in an enemy's country, where the natural averſion 


of the inhabitants will be joined to the activity of the enemy to harraſs and 


overpower him. 


Tux ſecret of marching ſmall divided bodies of a detachment, and to make 
them rejoin quickly at the appointed time and place 1s of infinite advantage, 
and puts them in a condition to form their attack with more certainty of ſuc- 
ceſs, as the enemy do not expect to have to do with a large body; they are 
not concerned when they hear of forty or fifty men only in the neighbourhood ; 
if they are even told of another body of the ſame number, that have been ſeen, 
they are perſuaded that it is the ſame they heard of before; and they are ſeldom 
undeceived, till the time that the union of the whole is made, and ready to 
begin an attack, which they never apprehended. 
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CARE ond PRECAUTIONS uo be TAKEN in TOWNS, 
VILLAGES, and PLACES of REFRESHMENT. 


BODY or detachment of men are conducted as the Commander 
in Chief thinks proper, and put an implicit confidence in him who 
he gives the command to, when he has given them proofs of his vigilance 
and attention to their fafety. Therefore when he enters a village or town to 
refreſh, he' ſhould immediately poſt double centries in the ſteeples of churches, 
or higheſt buildings, which are proper to make diſcoveries from, to obſerve 
the environs, to prevent ſurprizes and unforeſeen attacks; then he is to 
diſtribute the proviſions, and give out the neceſſary orders to his own peo- 
ple; he is not to confine himſelf to this alone, he muſt artfully pick up 
uſeful and neceſſary intelligence; he muſt diſcourſe with the burgomaſter 


and other principal people of the place, endeavouring by obliging means te 


gain their confidence, to draw from them ſome intereſting confeſſions : He 
is to demand of them truſty perſons to ſend before him, and to promiſe to 
pay well for any ſervices that they may do for him : Laſtly, he muſt ſpare 
neither money or pains ; the money is the moſt efficacious, it muſt be liberally drſpoſed 
of on proper occaſions, and without regret ; and the returns will be 788 in the 
advantages that will reſult from it. | 
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Of other PRECAUTIONS and MEASURES for NIGHT-MARCHES, 
Attention to FIRE ARMS, and the Eſential CUSTOMS fer RETREATS. 


HE night is the beſt time for a march, and it cannot be a ſecret at any 

other time, but great care muſt be taken in the dark. A body ſhould 

file off ſlowly, regularly, and in profound filence ; the Commander ſhould 
order 
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order halts from time to time for diſpenſable neceſſities, and order the Of- 
ficers to watch while the men are marching in a file, leaſt they miſtake one 
road for another, and remain in the rear till ſuch time as they are again re- 
joined in a body or column. No man muſt be ſuffered to ſmoak, even in the 
ambuſcades, on account of the inconveniencies of the ſmoak and the ſmell of 
the tobacco; if they are to paſs through ploughed ground, they ſhould drag 
large faggots or briars after them, to efface the marks of their feet, leaſt the 
peaſants ſhould obſerve them : When they arrive in a -wood at day-break, as 
the leaves are commonly covered with dew or rain, thoſe at the head ſhould 
carry a kind of blinds of oiled cloth to cover them, to break way for the reſt 
to follow, ſo that they ſhall not be wet. To keep the fire arms in good order, 
and to prevent them from being wet in rainy weather.; the method is to have 
a ſmall caſe to draw over the lock of the firelock ; this is ſoon put on and 
pulled oft, and will keep the lock and priming in good order, which is not A- 
ways the caſe ; for how many regiments when it rains, march without atten- 
tion and out of order, the ſoldiers carrying their locks expoſed to the rain, 
and may be attacked by a much leſs force. Examples of which have been 
{cen : This caution is not all; the ſerjeants fhould inſpect the mens' arms 
every day; and as ammunition is in one reſpect more precious than provi- 
ſions, it ſhould be managed with the greateſt care and precaution. A ſoldier 
ought to have at leaſt thirty rounds of powder and ball; and ſhould never diſ- 
charge one without a proſpect of its taking effect, as light troops ſeldom have 
waggons or carts to attend them. Laſtly, as we ought to foreſee every cir- 

cumſtance, we ſhould be provided againſt every accident; we ſhould carry 
hand-grenades, combuſtible ſtuff, caltrops, nails to ſpike up cannon, petards, 
hatchets, ſhovels, match, and jointed harrows : The uſe of theſe things are 

ſoon known, they ſerve to burn forage, and to hinder and delay the purſuit of 
cavalry 1 in a retreat. 
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M. de la CROIX alluding to his Father's and his own paſt Experience, ſhews how 
the moſt difficult Things uſed to be executed. 


\ HE moſt difficult projects were formed and executed; difficulties never 
diſcouraged us, all obſtacles were ſurmounted, and the enterprize had a 

happy iſſue. The reaſon is plain, the troops were experienced and accuſtomed 
to war; the Officers had good underſtandings, and were men of honour ; 
the Commanders in Chief were aſſured of the merit of thoſe they employed: 
Their method was not raſh, knowing that immoderate heat and too much precipita- 
tion, inſtead of advancing the ſucceſs would make it miſcarry ; and that by truſting 
too much to chance, the beſt enterprizes may fail. They knew how to tem- 


porize wiſely, to allow their project time to ripen : They had truſty people in 


different places, whom they rewarded with great punctuality, and who furniſhed 
them with exact accounts. Their leaſt ſtep and all their motions were guided 


by prudence ; their operations had always a uccelaful end : What better maxims 


can be laid down in the Military art. 


CONCLUSION on ATTACKING and DEFENDING of POST'S, &c. 


N what I have ſaid, my ſole aim has been to be of uſe to thoſe who have 


not feen ſervice; therefore cannot conclude without adviſing them, not to 


| be carried away too much with Parade Officers, who look upon as only eſſen- 


tial, the manual exerciſe, ſalutes of the fuzee or eſpontoon, and ſome other 
trifling parade manceuvres : For they will find when they come upon actual 
ſervice, that they cannot always. command an engineer, or an experienced 
Officer. How neceſſary then is it to be maſter of the attack and defence of 
ſmall poſts, ſo that the enemy who intended to attack them, ſhould be obliged 


to employ a much ſuperior force, and even to loſe a conſiderable number of 
men, without being able to effect their deſign. 


THE 
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Tun Officers who love their profeſſion, will ſtudy them diligently, leaſt they 
may be in a ſituation critical and embarrafling. Should, for example, the 
defence of a poſt be intruſted to them, with orders to maintain it to the laſt ; 
how very uneaſy muſt they feel, if utterly ignorant how their poſt ſhould be 
put in a ſtate of defence : What feeble oppoſition muſt they make to the 
enemy, when at a loſs what meaſures to take ? and if forced at laſt (as indeed 
they juſtly deſerve) how greatly will their conduct be reflected on? They will 
naturally be accuſed of having failed in their duty ; nor will the mortifying 
knowledge of ignorance be conſidered as any excuſe. From thence let us 
learn principles proper to direct us beſt to preſerve poſts that are intruſted to 
them, which by their ſituation are often of infinite conſequence, and contri- 
bute much to the ſafety of the camp, as well as the army on its march, be- 
ſides many other occaſions wherein they may be of great utility. The duty 
of Officers to their Sovereign, attachment to his perſon and family, love of 
their country, their own preſervation, with them intruſted to their care : 
Honour, a thouſand times more precious than liſe to a military man; and, in ſhort 
the truth of that maxim, which ſo many examples have verified. That fifty 
men properly poſted and intrenched according to rule, can effect more than five hundred 
who have taken up a wrong poſition : Theſe conſiderations prove how abſolutely 
neceflary it 1s for Officers to have a thorough knowledge of what is before re- 
commended, which required but a ſmall application and very little time ; 


therefore young Officers are the leſs excuſable who negle& any opportunity 
of improving themſelves. 


Ix ſhort, they can ſcarce take one rational ſtep without being maſter of it, 
and happy are they who are arrived at that point of knowledge, as when the 
enemy appear before them, they will not be confuſed, abaſed, or diſgraced ; 


but on the contrary, they will have acted with honour to themſelves, and 
advantage to their country. 
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MATTERS or UTILITY 


DUTIES and OBLIGATIONS. 
Nothing but Principle can conduct a good man through life. 


AKE the common good but once a faſhion, and people will give | 

their minds to it, vie with each other in expence for it as they | | 
do now in gaming, entertainments, equipage and frequenting | 
all public places. Read what Simonides ſays to Hiero on the oo- | 
caſion; and how Philopemen turned the luxury of the times to | 
the ſervice of his country ! What prize would they deſerve, that propoſe the 
moſt advantageous ſcheme for converting our vices to the benefit of the com- 
munity ? What a figure do ſome nations make by a miſapplication of actions, 
which otherwiſe might be of the greateſt utility.? 


w_ MER1T, 
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MERIT, RECORDS, REWARDS, and PUNISHMENTS. © 


M ERIT), is the greateſt ornament of dignity. 


——— — — —„ OE CO OC . 


RECORDS. Tnar of the Honourable Colonel Harcourt, I think myſelf 
happy in having an opportunity of mentioning. FTE | 


THAT coup-de-main (or coup-de-tete) of carrying off Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lee, a rebel General, in the face of the rebel army, deſerves a place upon re- 
cord. 


THE Colonel being on the ui vive in the Ferfies, with about twenty-eight 
dragoons, in order to reconnoitre the diſpoſition of a body of the rebels, inter- 
cepted a courier from LEE to W AsHINGTON (with a quickneſs and addreſs, 
that diſtinguiſhed natural and acquired talents) and thereby made himſelf 
maſter of every thing neceflary to accompliſh the defired end of the enter- 
prize; they then ſet ſpurs to their horſes (as quick as thought) and ſoon aſ- 
faulted on all fides the quarters of LER, who with his party (in vain making 
a ſhew of defence) were carried away in the greateſt ſpeed. 


Tn1s ſtroke is to be the more admired, as it was executed in full day light, 
ard at a time when Lee was within a few miles of his own my, young 
of two thouſand men. 8 


-- 


Fair of An by Sylla is the fineſt antiquity hath left us any memory of, 
except the ſiege of Alexia by Cæſar. What rank does that of Feruſalem hold 
by Titus ? 1 


Tu ſiege of Candia in modern times was far more wonderful and bloody 
than that of Troy! The Turks inveſted it in 1645 ; and its Venetian garriſon, 
after bravely defending itſelf till 1669, made an honorable capitulation; the 

| beſiegers loſt 180,000 men, the beſieged 80,000. 
REWARDS. 
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REWARDS. Colonel Harcourt was rewarded for his gallant and good 
conduct with the ſixteenth (or Queen's) regiment of light dragoons. 


Tux late King of Portugal rewarded the Count de la Lippe, for his im- 
portant ſervices, in a new but moſt honorable manner ; for among the many 
valuable preſents made him, were fix pieces of golden cannon a foot in length, 
and carriages of ſuch a weight to each, that a ſtrong man could not ſuſtain 
one of them at arms length horizontally, without being over-poized. 


PUNISHMENTS. The Romans have left us examples both of indulgence 


and ſeverity ; no people ever took more properly the opportunity of puniſhing 
or forgiving. 


MaANL1vs cauſed his own fon to be puniſhed with death, for a diſobedience 
which at any other time would have merited the honors of a triumph. 
Varro was applauded for an imprudence, which at any other juncture would 
have cauſed his death. In the time of the Republic, it was neceſſary to be 
ſevere, becauſe every Roman could aſpire to ſome rank; it would have been 
dangerous, that ſmall. crimes againſt the community had remained unpuniſh- 
ed; ſuch impunity would have countenanced enterprizes, which might have 
deſtroyed the whole ſyſtem of their political government. 


Exxxx legion * kept a regiſter of merit, in Which the exploits of in- 
dividuals were recorded! After the taking of Jeruſalem, Titus ordered them 
to be read in full aſſembly, and with praiſes, gifts or promotion rewarded each 
according to deſert. Had we this encouragement, what great men would our 
army produce! Tis only in war where talents eclipſe favor, and merit takes 
rank of intereſt ! See Liguſtius's ſpeech for military honors, rewards, and a 
noble way of thinking. 


Cxs Ax placed a Lieutenant at the head of every legion, to be an eye-wit- 
neſs of each man's valour in order to reward it, and then began the battle. 
What honors. he conferred on Scæva the centurion for his gallant behaviour! 


Legion, ſee page 102. Sh Sv 3 95 Ng 
Tt 2 WHEN 
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Warn the Conſul Mancinus retired, the enemy made themſelves maſters of 
his camp, and among the booty, found the public regiſters and papers of me- 
rit. Is there any trace of the form, purport and method of keeping theſe 
books, and by whom? Arrian mentions: ſeveral that were picked up after 
the action of Gungumela, containing orders and diſpoſitions for the troops that 
day; alſo a book in which was the order of march and battle againſt the 
Alani. When M. Numidicus was accuſed of extortion, and would have pro- 
duced his books in his juſtification, his reputation was ſo great, that his word 
was taken without examining his accounts! rara avis! 


COOLNESS and BRAVERY. 


OLNESS is the effe& of courage, which knows its danger, but makes 

no other uſe of that knowledge, than to give directions with certainty ; 
courage is always maſter of itſelf, provided againſt all accidents, and regulated 
by the preſent occaſions ; never confounded by any danger, ſo as to loſe fight 
of the motions of the enemy, or of the means by which he may be moſt ef- 
fectually oppoſed. At the battle of Camæ, when Giſco ſeemed to be moſt 
aſtoniſhed at the ſuperiority of the enemys* number, Hannibal anſwered him 
coolly, There is a thing more ſurprizing, of which you ſeem to take no no- 
tice :” Giſco aſked him what it was, © It is, replicd Hannibal, that i in all that 
great crowd, there is not one man whoſe name is Giſco. Plutarch obſerves, that 
this coolneſs of Hannibal greatly animated the Cartbag inians, who could not 
imagine that their General would joke at ſo important a time, without being 
certain of overcoming his enemies. | | 


ALTHOUGH Bravery and Courage are the moſt eſſential qualifications of a 
ſubordinate Officer, yet he ſhould not be deficient in thoſe which are required 
in a General ; obedience to the orders delivered to him, 1s no longer a virtue 
than whilſt he comprehends and knows the intention of them. War, ſays a 
celebrated Author, is a buſineſs which, like all others, muſt be learned; it 
ſuppoſes ſome qualities to be born with us, and demands others which are to 

be 
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be acquired ; but ſince all theſe qualities muſt have their original ſource in ge- 
nius, a man who propoſes war for his profeſſion, ſhould never engage in it 
without having conſulted his natural bent, or without knowing the particular 
turn or power of his mind. Ability, whether in a general or inferior Officer, 
is the effect of his genius, quickened by a natural liking to his buſineſs ; with- 
out this liking, without this ſort of call, which, as it were, draws us on againſt 
our wills, and which is the fame ſign of a particular determination of the 
mind, a man ſtudies without effect, and practiſes without judgment. 


FMT ws 


HE term Honor is an expreſſion of great extent, and though many have 
wrote on this topic, yet I find none that have compared it to the 
eye, which cannot ſuffer the leaſt moat in it, without being blemiſhed ! 
Honor may be called a precious ſtone, which the ſmalleſt ſpeck makes leſs 
valuable! It is a treaſure irrecoverable when once unfortunately leſt ! 
Honor is for this life, what good works are for the other world ; the firſt 
is preferved by the greateſt delicacy ; the latter by the greateſt care. Ariſtotle 
calls it the recompence of virtue, and Chaſſaneus, a witneſs of that excellence, 
which diſtinguiſhed the man of virtue. 


| Honor pives many advantages it procures us the conſideration of the 
public; it gives weight to our actions; it advances our fortunes. The bet 
recompence of a brave action is, undoubtedly, the ſatis faction of having done 
it, but nevertheleſs the honor reſulting to us from it is a real good, which 


fhould be dear to us. 


Hoxok and life put in ſeparate ſcales, are of equal weight; but take out 
the former, and the latter weighs nothing. I admire the Frenchman, who 
remarks | | 


L' honneur eft comme une iſle eſcarpee & ſans bords ! 
On n'y peut plus rentrer des qu” on en gſt dehors ! 


”— 
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of FORTU N E. 


ORTUNE 1s never more to be feared than while ſhe is prodigal of 
her favors ; there is often nothing but a ſlippery ſtep from the heighth 
of TI perity to the bottom of diſgracious adverſity ! Such are the amuſements 
of this blind goddeſs, more worthy of our contempt by her capriciouſneſs, 
than of our acknowledgement by her kindneſs ! The -Great Pompey alone is 
fully ſufficient to demonſtrate this truth : Of high birth and family, from 
his perſonal qualities, actions and employments, he ſaw nothing that could 
equal him ! But how did he finiſh his brilliant career ? Fortune, the moſt 


. determined coquette that ever exiſted, forſook him on the plains of Pharſalia, 
to run after Cæſar; ſhe purchaſed the good graces of this new lover with the 
blood of 15,000 of her old favorite's ſoldiers, and 24,000 of his pri- 


ſoners! Pompey, reduced to fly, diſguiſed like a peaſant, rode out of the 


rear of his camp, with his wife and one ſon, and gained the coaſt of 
_ Egypt, from whence he implored the protection of Ptolemy the King; but this 


unnatural Monarch, , after promiſing it in general and equivocal terms, coaxed 
him on ſhore, and forthwith inhumanly had him murdered in fight of his 
diſtreſſed family and friends! This barbarous Prince carried his cruelty- ſtill 
farther, in hopes of obtaining Cæſar's favor, for he ſent him the head of his 


competitor ! who, inſtead of teſtifying any joy at being delivered from ſo 
dangerous a rival, was forced to ſhed tears at the tragical death of his illuſtri- 
ous enemy! We may add to this example the inconſtancy of human af- 


fairs, that of the Emperor Valerian, priſoner of Sapor King of Perfia; and of 
Bajazet, taken and ſhut up in an iron cage by Tamerlane ; and both of them 


(as hiſtory informs) were compelled to ſerve their conquerors as running foot 
men, whenever their maſters rode out. | 


Fortuna, cito repoſcit quod dedit ! 


REFLEC- 
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+  & & Þ 3 4 &' Boy + 
Fear God, and obey the King. 


,FOULD it not be a ſhameful thing, to ſee either an Officer or Soldier 

ſhrink back, or heſitate in the leaſt, to obey the orders of embarka- 
tion for any expedition whatever, eſpecially where the ſervice of his King 
and the welfare of his country require it, although danger ſhould appear im- 
mediate ? Can the Officer, who owes his preferment to the King's bounty, 
imagine it an annuity, given for his eaſe and pleaſure only ? Or the one who 
purchaſes his commiſſion, can he look upon the .army only as a proper place 
to lay out his money at intereſt to the beſt advantage ? Who can think that a 
country would maintain the burden in time of peace, but with the reaſonable 
expectation of enjoying the benefit, nay, gratitude of it when occaſion demands 
it? And where is gratitude ſo highly due as from the vaſſal to the patron, 
whoſe favours and bounty have enabled him to live for a length of time before 
in pleaſure, and tranquility? How deſpicable would that man feem, in 
the eyes of all good and brave men, who being young, a ſoldier of fortune, or 
without any viſible connection here at home, ſhould publickly declare his want 
of inclination to go abroad on ſervice ; where he might in ſome meaſure make 
a return to his country, ſhew himſelf not unworthy of His Majeſty's commiſ- 
ſion, by his courage, conduct, and knowledge of his profeſſion, and diſplay thoſe 
talents, which otherwiſe muſt lay in perpetual obſcurity, and he be deemed 
an unprofitable ſervant, and an inſolvent debtor to their grace that ſo 
long has fed him? Of what weight will even twenty years ſervice be to inti- 
tle ſuch a man to preferment ? None ;. it will rather paint him to himſelf as 
ungrateful to his country, unworthy his Prince's favor, and below the dig- 
nity of a Gentleman and an Officer ; how will his conſcience diſturb him, not 
only when he reflects on the honors beſtowed upon his former companions, 
but at every converſation where the ſervice is concerned? What muſt be the 
conſequence ? The death he feared abroad will find him ſoon at home, or what 
is worſe, an everlaſting remorſe and internal conviction of unmanly beha- 
viour. Therefore let us reflect, and have ever foremoſt in our thoughts, hat 


it 
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it is impoſſible brave men ſhould lie buried in obſcurity and oblrvion ; whereas cowards, 
when forced from their lurking retreats, bring into the field nothing but an infamous title. 
Whoever deſpiſes death is leaft liable to it, —the fearful only fall a prey to it. 


Bur what ſhall we ſay to the man, who without conſulting his own cou- 
rage and fortitude, runs blindly into the dangers which he has not ſoul to ſup- 
port? When once he has taken the field, it is then too late to recede, tis then 
obedience to his orders muſt be his only conſideration ; that obedience may be 
terrible, but it 1s indiſpenſable ; to be expoſed to all the fire of the enemy, 
without daring to ſtir, even to defend himſelf, is moſt terrible; but every one 
muſt obey his orders and maintain his poſt ; nay, though at a ſiege he ſhould 
hear under his feet the hollow noiſe which proclaims his death and burial in 
the ſelf-ſame moment, yet even in this horrible ſituation, the duty which has 
placed him there, demands his obedience to remain there: Neceſſity ſome- 
times requires the loſs of individuals for the Public ſervice. 


C.O N £LU:8:10 Ne 


N the courſe of this Work I have rather endeavoured to convince the heart, 
than to pleaſe the ear; and happy ſhall I be, if the Obſervations that I 


have made in regard to what concerns the Military, may contribute to im- 


prove that art; whoſe rules ſeem to extend in proportion as we apply 
ourſelves to ſtudy it. 


